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BERNARDI GREGORIO: CHIARAMONTI 
PIUS VIL. 
PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 


(With a Portrait taken from life, engraved by James Thompson.) 


Bernarpt Grecorro CutiaRa- 
montT1, the late Pope Pius VII., of 
whom we have annexed a faithful 

ortrait, taken from the life. in 
816 by an eminent artist, was 
born at Cesena, in Romagna, on the 
l4th of Aug. 1742, and died at 
Rome on the 20th Aug, 1823, at the 
advanced age of 81, having enjoyed 
the dignity of Cardinal since the 
year 1785. His first elevation to 
the pontificate was on the 11th of 
March, 1800. He was descended 
from ancient and noble families. 
At sixteen years of age he entered 
into the religious state in the mo- 
nastery of Benedictines, at Cesena, 
It was in this retreat, amidst the 
daily exercise of piety and religion, 
that he sought to establish his soul's 
health by the practice of all the 
Christian virtues; thus preparing 
himself for the fulfilment of those 
high and gracious designs which 
Providence had been pleased to form 
in his favour. To those virtues he 
united a singular fondness for study 
and great application. At the mo- 
nastery attached to that magnificent 
church, which has been so lately 
destroyed by fire, the church of St. 
Paul, in Rome, he studied philoso- 
phys theology, and the canon law ; 
and speedily afforded signal proofs 





of his great attainments in those 
excellent and sublime pursuits. No- 
minated professor of theology at 
Rome, he filled that distinguished 
chair for the space of nine years, 
and his virtues and reputation being, 
oy that time, well known to Pius 

I., he was, by that Pope, installed, 
in the year 1782, bishop of Tivoli, 
and in 1785, promoted to the bi- 
shopric of Imola. His fidelity to 
the church, his zeal for the catholic 
religion, his piety and his talents, 
which had thus’successively procured 
for him the bishoprics of Tivoli 
and Imola, were now so established, 
that Pope Pius VI. created him a 
cardinal. It was not long after that 
he was elected to the chair of St. 
Peter, and the character of supreme 
Pontiff afforded him a wider sphere 
for the exercise of his piety, and 
shed a brighter lustre over his at- 
tainments and benevolence. The 
election of Cardinal Chiaramonti 
took place on the 10th March, 1800, 
at Venice; his entry into Rome was 
on the 3d of June following. His 
late holiness carried with him to his 
new and splendid dignity the same 
virtues which had adorned his pri- 
vate career; bearing himself with 
the same modesty, humility, piety, 
meekness, and compassion, which 
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had, in the early part of his life, 
rendered him so universally beloved 
and respected, that when that extra- 
ordinary potentate, Buonaparte, re- 
quired his holiness to declare his 
hostility to England, and to influence 
the church over which he presided, 
with the same feeling.of enmity, he 
refused to become a party to so ini- 
quitous a measure; and, despising 
ie threats and insults which were 
heaped upon hun for his refusal, 
paid the penalty of his conscienti- 
ousness by suffering the spoliation 
of his territories, exile bedi his 
capital, imprisonment, and multi- 
plied indignities : for in 1809 Na- 
poleon deprived him of his power 
and reduced him to the condition of 
bishop of Rome, and his state was 
decreed a part of the French terri- 
tory. In 1814 the Pope resumed his 
power, and always manifested a 


rateful sense of the friendly inter 
ference of England in his behalf, 
which had the effect of restoring 
him to his dignity, and ultimately 
to his possessions. 

Pius VII. held the keys of St. 
Peter for more than 23 years; and 


it is rather remarkable that St. Peter, 
first bishop or Pope of Rome, should, 
according to tradition, have held the 
pontificate 25 years, and that no 
descendant of the holy father, since 
histime, has reigned so long. 

The following character of the 
deceased Pontiff was drawn by a fo- 
reigner, M. Clorente, in his ** Por- 
trait politique des Papes,” and wein- 
sert itin this place for the sake of 
impartiality, preferring the maxim 
de mortuis nil nisi rerum as the 
pillar of history ; without which the 
narration of events degenerates into 
romance, and the fame of every 
prominent character in every age, 
is at the mercy of contemporary or 
posthumous malignity, or exists as 
the molten image of servile adula- 
tion; without which, virtue and 
vice are confounded in the labyrinth 
of error, and posterity will be for 
ever doomed to an ignorance of for- 
mer times, and never be able to 
ignite the torch of wisdom by the 
light of experience. 

“The first Consul continued to 
follow the plan he had formed, and 
concerted with Pius VII. the means 
necessary to re-establish public 
worship, to maintain the Saeas. 
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and to regulate, by fixed laws, the 
connexion of the Gallican church 
with the chief of the catholic relj- 
rion. A law was made, and Pius 
"Il. approved it loading the 
first Consul with pompous praises, 
In the calender of confirmation, 
Pius VEL. canonised Napoleon, and 
gave him the titles of just man, 
restorer of the catholic religion in 
France, and special protector of 
publick worship, 

‘* When the Reuwdh wished to raise 
their first Consul to the dignity of 
Emperor, PiusVII. went voluntarily 
from Rome to Paris to crown him, 
which he did with great pomp. Po- 
litical affairs, soon after that, took 
another turn, and the Emperor de- 
prived Pius VII. of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Roman States, 
This was a-source of fresh discords, 
[ am not surprised that Pius VII, 
resented it, for it is not agreeable to 
the human mind to be deprived of 
temporal honours when once in pos- 
session of them. But what is most 
astonishing is, that Pins VII. car- 
ried his resentment into spiritual 
affairs, after the bad example of 
Gregory VII.; Napoleon lost his 
empire, and the court of Pins VIL. 
evinced sentiments very much like 
revenge. It refused to expedite the 
bulls of the archbishopricks of Paris 
and other bishopricks, to those who 
had been named by Napoleon ac- 
cording to the compact. The man- 
ner in which the court of Pius VII. 
has conducted itself since his restora- 
tion to his former possessions, will 
do him no hononr in history. One 
of the clauses of the treaty of gene- 
ral peace in Europe was, that no 
person should be disturbed for his 
political opinions, even though he 
were a partizan of the preceding go- 
vernment. Pius VII. as vicar of a 
(iod of peace, mercy and goodness, 
ought to have subscribed to this arti- 
cle more accurately than any other 
sovereign; but unhappily it was not 
so: the Emperor of Russia, the Kings 
of England, of Prussia, and other 
sovereigns, whom PiusVI1. consider- 
ed as heretics and schismatics, show- 
ed the Christian virtues of modera- 
tion and forgiveness of injuries in 
the most heroic manner, whilst the 
court of the chief of the catholic 
church endeavoured to be revenged 
against men of undoubted merit, 
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merely because they shewed satisfac- 
tion at being delivered from the 
ecclesiastical yoke. 

« Pius VII., as an individual, was 

rsonally very good, very virtuous, 
yery honest, with much prudence 
and many praise-worthy qualities ; 
but as a pope, he suffered himself to 
be governed by men who were more 
attentive to worldly affairs than to 
the doctrines of the Evangelists.” 


The following ceremonies took - 


place after the death of his holiness. 
Cardinal Pacea, the chamberlain, 
being informed of the Pontiff's 
death, assembled the apostolic cham- 
ber, and repaired on the 20th, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, to the 
apartment in which the Pope had 
breathed his last. After repeating 
on his knees the prayers for the au- 
gust deceased, he examined the body, 
one of the attendants uncovering the 
countenance. The chamberlain re- 
ceived from the master of the cham- 
ber the fisherman’s ring; and the 
notary, secretary to the chamber, 
read on his knees the act recording 
thisceremony. On returning to his 
mer the chamberlain was escorted 

y the Swiss guard, and was re- 
ceived with supreme honours by the 
military posts. 

The Senator of Rome, being in- 
formed by the chamberlain of the 
melancholy event, ordered the great 
bell of the capitol, and the other 
bells of the city, to betolled. The 
Roman Senate assembled the militia 
of the capitol, desired the prefects 
of the police to attend them, and 
directed the colonel of the militia to 
open the prison, called the New 
Prison, and that of the capitol, in 
which prisoners guilty of inferior 
delinquencies were confined, to be 
thrown open. On the evening of 
the 20th, Cardinal Somaglia, Dean 
of the Sacred College, assembled at 
his residence the heads of all the 
orders which were present in Rome. 
Besides the Cardinal Chamberlain, 
who of right attends at all such as- 
semblies, there were present at this 
meeting, Cardinal Fesch, of the 
order of priests ; Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
of the order of deacons; and M. 
Mazio, secretary to the sacred col- 
lege. The penitential fathers of the 
Vatican remained, without interrup- 
tion, with the body of the deceased 
Pope, reciting the usual prayers. 
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On the morning of the 2Ist, the 
body was embalmed, and clothed in 
a white cassock, a red amice and 
cap. It was then Jaid out on a bed, 
beneath a scarlet canopy, in one of 
the ante-chambers of the Quirinal. 
Four wax tapers burned at each side 
of the body, which was guarded b 
four nobles. The people were ad 
mitted to pay to the deceased Pontiff 
the tribute of their respectful grief. 

At an extraordinary congregation 
held the same morning, at which 
all the cardinals of Rome attended, 
it was decided, almost unanimously, 
that the conclave should be beld in 
the Quirinal palace. 

On the 22d the body of the holy 
father continued to be exposed as on 
the preceding day. The vase, con- 
taining the heart of the deceased, 
was conveyed in a carriage to the 
church of St. Vincent and St. Anas- 
tasia, where it was received at the 
door by the curate and his clergy. 

At nine o'clock in the evening the 
body of the holy father was solemn- 
ly conveyed from the Quirinal to the 
Vatican. It was placed on a litter 
covered with crimson drapery, and 
borne by two mules, arrayed in rich 
housings. Upon the body, which 
was clothed in the cassock and 
amice, was placed a cross embroider- 
ed with ail Part of the guard of 
nobles followed immediately behind 
it. Other detachments of the same 

uard, of the Roman hussars, of the 
cht horse and carabineers, and of 
the Swiss guard, as well as seven 
pieces of pate attended by their 
artillerymen with matches lighted, 
formed part of the cavalcade. The 
civic troops of the line formed a 
double rank in the street between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican. When 
it arrived near the statue of Con- 
stantine, the body was borne by the 
penitential fathers into the Sextine 
Chapel, where, being clothed in all 
the pontifical ornaments, it was 
again exposed to the eyes of the 
people. The crowds of spectators 
were immense, and in every quarter 
the profoundest grief appeared to 
be felt. 

The solemn service of the mass 
for the dead, with the usual anti- 
phons and prayers suitable to the 
rank of the late Pope, as supreme 
head of the Roman Catholic church, 
have been offered up by the officiating 
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clergymen at all the Roman Catholic 
chapels, for the repose of his soul. 
The altars were covered with black, 
and the priest's robe and vestments 
were on this occasion also black. 

At the Roman Catholic chapel of 
St. Mary, in Moor-fields, was per- 
formed a solemn mass to the memory 
of the late Pope Pius VII. The 
usual public notifications of this 
splendid ceremony having been 
made, every necessary a 
appears to have been concerted,which 
might facilitate and give effect to the 
intentions of that portion of the Ro- 
man Catholic community who have 
more immediately interested them- 
selves on this occasion. ‘Tickets of 
admission, at the price of five shil- 
lings each, —— been issued by the 
committee, the double purpose was 
answered of ensuring a sleet con- 
gregation, and of providing some 
part of the funds necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of the prepara- 
tions. So early as half-past nine 
oclock in the morning, a crowd of 
most respectable persons, Protestants 
as well as Catholics, had assembled 
atthe doors. None were admitted 
who had not brought tickets with 
them; and, notwithstanding the 
number of those who were thereb 
disappointed, the number thus - 
mitted had very nearly filled the 
chapel by ten o'clock, and in less 
than an hour afterwards there was 
scarcely a single seat disengaged. 

The greater part of the congrega- 
tion was of the fair sex. Among 
the distinguished personages pre- 
sent, we noticed the Prince de Po- 
lignac,the French ambassador, their 
excellencies the Bavarian and Sar- 
dinian ambassadors, the Baroness 
Werther and her daughter, and the 
honourable Mr.and Lady Barbara 
Ponsonby. 

The effect of the decorations which 
presented themselves on entering the 
chapel, was grand and imposing ; 
for they had been so een as to 
excite in the spectators sensations 
which were in perfect accord with 
the solemnity of the occasion. Be- 
neath the open vestibule of white 
marble which opens upon the pictur- 
ed representation of Mount Calvary, 
the various appointments of the high 
altar were distinguished by a severe 
and melancholy pomp, which re- 
flected much credit on the taste of 
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those by whom they had been super. 
intended. The floor of the sanctuary 
—the pulpit—the throne—the mar. 
ble steps ieeilin up to the altar— 
the altar itselfi—the western and 
eastern angles of the transept,— 
these were covered with black cloth, 
and from several parts of the chapel 
depended hangings of the same ma- 
terial, on which were emblazoned 
the armorial bearings of the late 
Pontiff. At the an of the centre 
aisle which immediately faces the 
altar, and in an enclosed space of 
considerable dimensions, a splendid 
bier of a sarcuphagus figure, was 
elevated about four or five feet from 
the floor. This sustained (we pre. 
sume) a cofhin, intended torepresent 
the depository of the mortal remains 
of Pius VII.; and over it was thrown 
a rich pall, charged with an es- 
cutcheon, bearing the arms of the 
deceased. Upon a cushion placed 
at the head of the coffin, and on the 
pall, was a well executed gilt model 
of the Papal tiara—the triple crown 
—which is the peculiar distinction 
of the successors of St. Peter. At 
the foot of the coffin were the mystic 
keys, also gilt, and of the most 
massive proportions, and other in- 
signia of the sovereign Pontiff. 
These emblems were surmounted, 
and the construction and ornaments 
of the catafalque were completed, 
by a magnificent canopy ; having on 
the sides long draperies, very ele- 
gantly disposed, of black cloth, with 
deep fringes of the same colour ; at 
the top, lofty plumes of ostrich fea- 
thers (black); and at the corners, 
for support, four pillars invested 
in black crape. Arranged on 
either side of the altar were seven 
superb candelabras, resting upon 
bases fashioned like antique votive 
altars; and above, to the right and 
left of the crucifix, six stately can- 
dlesticks: in all these, wax tapers of 
extraordinary size were burning. 
There were besides, on each side of 
the catafalque, three colossal candle- 
sticks of nia which were light- 
ed tapers of the same deseription. 
Under the armorial bearings on the 
angles of the transept, was inscribed 
in gerne letters, * Pius P. P. VII.” 

t about a quarter past ten, the 
two titular bishops, Dr. Poynter and 
Dr. Bramston, attended by about 
fifty Roman Catholic clergymen of 
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the district entered the chapel in 
ocession from the sacristy; and 
proceeded to seat themselves round 
the bier, the inferior officers of the 
chapel performing their customary 
fanctions. High mass was then ce- 
lebrated with great spendour; and 
the ceremonies attending the eleva- 
tion of the host were more impres- 
sively observed thanis usual in shies 
of Catholic worship in this country. 
High mass being concluded, the bi- 
shop proceeded in a very earnest and 
affecting manner te deliver a funeral 
eulogium—taking for his text the 
eile «And he was beloved both 
ef God and man”’—upon the virtues 
and the conduct of the late Pope. 
At three e’clock in the afternoon, 
the whole service was concluded. 

The following is an account of 
the manner and ceremonies used in 
the election of a Pope :— 

The manner of giving.a Chief to 
the Church has, like other worldly 
things, experienced many changes. 
The first four Popes designated 
their successors. After them the 
clergy of Rome appropriated the 
right of election to itself. The 
Western Emperors,”the Greek Mo- 
narchs, and the successors of Char- 
lemagne, afterwards wished to ob- 
tain a share in it, bat, little by 
little, the Romans, having shaken 
off their dependence on the Em- 

rors, ceased to invite their Am- 

assadors to the election of Popes. 
The clergy of Rome then began by 
degrees to deprive the public ef the 
part which it was used to take in 
the election, and suceeeded in ex- 
cluding itentirely, about the middle 
of the twelfth century ; and thirty- 
six years after,the Cardinals assumed 
the right of election exclusively to 
themselves. As soon as the Holy 
Father has expired, the Cardinal 
Chamberlain, in a purple dress, 
presents himself at the oor of his 
chamber and knocks three times 
with a golden hammer, calling each 
time the Pope by his Christian, 
family, and Papal names. After a 
short time he says, in presence of 
the clerks of the chamber, and his 
Apostolical notaries, who take act 
of the ceremony, *‘ He is then dead.” 
The fisherman’s ring is then brought 
to that Cardinal, who breaks it with 
the same hammer. He then takes 
possession of the Vatican in the 
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name of the Apostolical Chamber. 
After having established his au- 
thority in that palace, he sends 
guards to take possession of the 
gates of the city and of the Castle 
of St. Angelo; and when he has 
provided for the safety of Rome, he 
quits the Vatican in a carriage, pre- 
ceded by a Captain of the Pope's 
Guard, and having by his side the 
Swiss who generally accompany his 
Holiness. When this march begins, 
the great hell of the capitol is tolled, 
and, as it only tolls on this occasion, - 
announces to the whole city the 
death of the Sovereign Pontiff. The 
body having been embalmed, is clad 
in its pontifical dress, and with the 
mitre on its head lies in state 
during three days ona bed of parade. 
It is next carried with great pom 

te the church of St. Peter, where it 
remains nine days exposed to public 
view, after which the burial takes 
place. The next day the Cardinals 
assemble in the same cathedral, 
where the oldest of them celebrates 
the mass of the Holy Ghost for 
the election of anew Pope. Another 
prelate, in a Latin oration, exhorts 
the Cardinals to choose an indivi- 
dual worthy of so eminent a station, 
after which they all march in pro- 
cession behind the Papal cross, the 
musicians singing a hviiny ** Veni, 
Creator!’ to the Hall of Conclave, 
which occupies a large portien of 
the Vatican. The large rooms of 
that palace are divided by temporary 
partitions into what are called cells, 
which are subdivided again into 
little rooms and closets. Every 
Cardinal has his own, for him and 
his assistants, and it is only large 
enough to hold a bed, five or six 
chairs, and atable. The hour of 
holding the conclave being come, a 
bell is rung to cause the ambas- 
sadors, princes, and prelates, and 
other persons of distinction who 
may be present, to retire. When 
they are all gone out, the doors and 
windows are walled up, with the 
exception of one, which throws but 
a dim light upon the conclave. The 
only communication with the ex- 
terior is by the means of tours, in 
the same shape as those used in 
convents of nuns. One door is alse 
kept for the removal of any cardinal 
who may be ill, but who loses the 
right of giving an active vote if he 
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retires. The mode of election now 
in use is by secret ballot. Two 
chalices stand on a long table in 
the Chapel of Sixtus, into which 
the cardinals deposit their bulletins, 
containing the name of the indivi- 
dual for whom they vote. One of 
the scrutators reads italoud, whilst 
two others mark the number of 
votes for each individual, by the 
side of his name, on the large tablet 
where all those of the cardinals are 
inscribed. Whoever obtains two- 
thirds of the votes present is cano- 
nically elected. His name is im- 
mediately proclaimed aloud, and the 
cardinals sitting on his right and 
left rise and quit their places. His 
consent is asked, and when it is 
given, the cardinals, beginning by 
the oldest, perform the first **adora- 
tion ;” that is to say, kiss his foot, 
and then his hand. The first Car- 
dinal Deacon announces the election 
to the people, and the artillery of 
the Castle of St. Angelo aid the 
bells of the city spread the news 
afar. The people are then allowed 
to break into the conclave, and to 
carry off all they can. 

There are a multitude of circum- 
stances which promote or prevent 
the election of such and such a per- 
son as Pope. [n order to understand 
this matter, it is necessary to know 
that the sacred college is divided 
into factions, and there are as many 
factions as as there are cardinals of 
different Papal reigns, of which the 
cardinal-nephew of each pontiticate 
is the leader. 

The Emperor, the Kings of France 
and Spain, and several other sove- 
reign powers, have also their fac- 
tions. They are composed of cardi- 
nals who are their natural-born 
subjects. The leaders of those fac- 
tions are such persons as the king 
pleases to nominate, in order to ac- 
complish his object. 

Generally the leaders of the fac- 
tion are assured of the votes of those 
who depend upon them: and it is 
sufficient that two of three leaders 
of factions, not very numerous, 
should agree, in order to be masters 
of the election, provided they make 
up two-thirds of the votes. Hence 
it is that the sovereigns who have 
been mentioned, and who take a 
considerable part in the election of 
a Pope, on account of the vicinity 
of their states, never fail to exclude 


a cardinal who is not agreeable to 
them ; and when once he is excluded 
from the Pontificate, he never re. 
turns to it. There are only three 
crowns (the Emperor, the Kings of 
France and Spain) who havea right 
to exclude. Thus, the cardinal, who 
is commissioned to accomplish the 
secret object of any crown, makes 
a protest in the name of his master, 
that he has an objection to such a 
cardinal, on account of being well. 
informed that he is not friendly to 
his dominions; but it is to be ob- 
served that each crown can only ex. 
clude one person. But it is ‘here 
that the Roman policy makes use of 
all its ingenuity. For example, as 
soon as a faction perceives that such 
or such a power wishes to exclude 
an individual, it is sure to propose 
another person, who it knows is not 
agreeable to that crown, and whom 
it is certain that crown will exclude, 
which generally is the case; after 
having thus played this trick upon 
those who are in the interest of that 
power, it returns to the former in- 
dividual whom that power cannot 
exclude, because it has already ex- 
ercised its privileges. The person 
who is proposed cannot be in cir- 
cumstances which are in themselves 
reasons for exclusion. ‘These rea- 
sons, amongst others, are—first to 
be under fifty-five years of age; 
secondly, to be a prince by birth, or 
to be allied toa reigning house, lest 
such a Pope should dismember the 

atrunony of St. Peter in order to 
invest some member of his family 
with it, and that he should not 
abandon that neutrality which a com- 
mon father should observe to all 
Christian Princes; and finally, that 
he should not treat the cardinals 
with too much hauteur; thirdly, his 
having been promoted to the degree 
of cardinal, at the nomination of 
some crown, especially that of 
France and Spain; or his being a 
natural-born subject of either of 
these powers, lest gratitude or na- 
tional attachment should render him 
too devoted to the interests of one 
or other of these powers. This is 
the reason why the cardinals are 
extremely circumspect, and pro- 
foundly dissemble their real inten- 
tions, lest they should be suspected 
of favouring one crown to the pre- 
judice of another. 
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Arrer this happy revolution a 
number of the nobility and gentry, 
who, probably, would have made 
the attempt many years before but 
that they despaired of being able to 
lead the times, met to second those 
beneficial movements; and, in 1805, 
amply attoned for past coldness and 
neglect, and merited the thanks of 
their country by founding that pa- 
triotic body the British Institution, 
which has since so largely contri- 
buted to the advancement of the 
British school. 

The public-spirited Institution 
last-mentioned is adverted to, in 
the preceding passage, before its 
due place in these memoirs, accord- 
ing to the date of its formation, to 
shew in its true light the Anti-Bri- 
tish feeling of the preceding period. 
The time now adverted to com- 
menced many years before the 
founding of the British Institution, 
and continued until checked by Sir 
John Leicester's example. Malone, 
Burke, Northeote, and Farrington, 
agree in stating the fact, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was _ personally 
known to, and even intimate with, 
almost all the eminent men of the 
age. That master of grace and 
elegance flourished in the midst of 
the great, and enjoyed as high a 
patronage and popularity as any 
painter ever enjoyed in his own 
country. His laowtodas of the 
world was equal to his professional 
skill. The nobility aa gentry ex- 
tolled his genius as highly as Burke, 
Fox, and all the other leading cha- 
racters who spoke and wrote of Sir 
Joshua, as the equal of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, ‘Titian, Correg- 
gio, and their celebrated contem- 
poraries. Yet such was the farce 
of that prejudice, which entrenched 
the spirit of the age against British 
historical painting, that the best 
and bravest men, the most endowed 
by nature, the most enlightened and 
invigorated by education, were its 
slaves. The most distinguished 
personages in the Church and State ; 
‘the inspired elect, who shook the 
pulpit, the senate, and the bar, with 
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the thunders of their eloquence ; 
and the heroes who bore he Bri- 
tish banner over land and sea, vic- 
toriously through the world, grew 
up alike in this one lamentable 
error. They were ready to lay 
down their lives for the superiority 
of Englishmen in every other art 
and science of war and peace, but, 
in the art of historical painting, they 
made ita merit to neglect or decry 
the genius of their countrymen! 
Even Burke, Fox, and all the other 
encomiasts and personal friends of 
the first President, were, by a strange 
inconsistency, contented to employ 
him to paint their portraits or those 
of their families, without ever dream- 
ing of affording him an opportunity 
to display his powers in historical 
or poetical painting, that field in 
which they were pleased to honour 
him with a rank as high as the 
greatest masters of the most re- 
nowned ages. This inconsistency, 
which is merely mentioned as a fea- 
ture of the British character in the 
eighteenth century, is more worthy 
of, remark, because neither the want 
of money nor the prices of Sir 
Joshua’s works could have been the 
cause of so strange a contradiction 
between the words and actions of 
his eulogists. Some of his most 
charming fancy pictares were priced 
by that great artist at no more 
than from 100 to 125 or 150 guineas, 
and for some of his historical efforts 
he was not paid more than 300 
guineas. One or two solitary in- 
stances, in forty years, of a commis- 
sion given to him for a fancy or 
historical picture do not disprove 
the general neglect of his great 
friends. Sir Joshua did not live to 
finish the whole-length portrait of 
Sir John Leicester, which he had 
began, or to gratify the Baronet by 
undertaking an histarical picture 
for him. 

Akthough the most vigorous and 
enlightened minds were compara- 
tively cold and clougled on this deli- 
cate subject, they were not inter- 
ested in the continuance of darkness 
in the country, and were ~ libera) 
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to interfere with the opinions of 
others: but certain persons of a 
fur more numerous aa were not 
contented with endeavouring to 
shew their taste, by reviling the 
works of the British artists in the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. ‘They also endeavoured 
to depreciate the taste of any gen- 
tleman who ventured to manifest a 
more favourable opinion of their 
countrymen. ‘There are, in every 
walk of life, numbers who seek to 
keep their own want of proper feel- 
ing and neglect of duty in coun- 
tenance, by forming an authorita- 
tive and busy sort of combination 
to discourage the advance of libera- 
lity and improvement: the mem- 
bers of these bodies lie in ambush, 
and make theirattacks with slander, 
scofling, and ridicule; weapons as 
contemptible as their motives, but 
sufficiently powerful, with the aid of 
fashion, to exercise a mighty influ. 
ence in society. Sir John Leicester 
had courage to do what few dare to 
attempt, that is, to be the first Eng- 
lish wentleman of rank and fortune 
in facing a confederacy of this tor- 
midable nature. As an extreme on 
the right side is sometimes neces- 
sary to counteract anextreme against 
the public interest, he judiciously 
set up the sound principle of a 
lecting the best works of the British 
artists exvelusively, in opposition 
to the prevailing bad habit of ex- 
clusively collecting the works of the 
foreign old masters. In this laud- 
able attempt he left other gentle- 
men to follow their own choice, 
without any reflection or interfer- 
ence from him. The libels which 
were uttered upon his good sense, 
and the satirical efforts to sneer at 
his taste, only stimulated him to 
fresh exertions. As his collection 
increased in number and variety, the 
correctness of his judgment, and the 
power of the British pencil, forced 
an unwilling approbation from those 
who had, at first. hoped to laugh him 
ont of his public spirit. In a few 
years the effects of his example was 
visible, and the public opinion de- 
clared loudly in his favour. The 
press took the rivht side, and the 
daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tions bore ample evidence of the 
general feeling. 
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I extract the following passage 
from a tract published more than 
twenty years ago. ‘“ Sir John Lei- 
cester is the only English gentle. 
man who has the manliness and 
eyes spirit to bear up against the 

ad taste and Anti-British feeling 
of the amateurs in this country, by 
forming a collection of paintings 
exclusively produced by English 
artists. The circumstance is alto- 
gether so full in the teeth of fashion 
and established practice, that one 
hears this Baronet’s name men- 
tioned with as much surprise and 
opposition as it he was about to 
effect a mighty revolution in the 
moral world. “He has done much 
for the living painters by having 
made a beginning, and his exam- 

le will do more, when it is fol- 

owed, At present I know of no 
one nobleman or gentleman who 
has adopted: the same truly British 
principle. Sir John has the honour 
of being the first Englishman of 
rank who has attempted to lead his 
contemporaries from the disgraceful 
prejudice against native genius, and 
to create a national spiritin England 
forthe encouragement of the British 
school.” —(Page 21. “ Thoughts on 
the best means of checking the pre- 
judices against British works of art. 
Respectfully addressed to the Hon, 
and Rev. Richard Byron, Hough- 
ton, Durham: by William Carey, 
for gratuitous distribution.” York, 
Is01.) 

In the Life of Opie, published by 
his widow in 1807, the following 
passage throws a light upon the 
state of Anti-British prejudices 
among those who were then collect- 
ing pictures. Mrs, Opie, with a 
warm and delicate sense of Sir 
John’s patriotisin, refers to the 
head of * Miranda,” painted by her 
husband, and purehased by the 
Baronet. “ I should regret that it 
was the property of any one but 
myself, did | not know that Mr. 
Opie rejoiced in its destination, and 
were I not assured of its being 
placed in that rarest of situations, a 
gallery consisting chiefly of modern 
art, doing honour to the genius 
who painted, and the amateur who 
admired it.’"—The patriotic exam- 
ple of Sir John Leicester had so 
far produced a gogd effect as to o0- 
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tain admission for a few English 
»ictures into some established col- 
ections of paintings by the old 
foreign masters: but “a gallery 
consisting chiefly of modern art” 
was still, in 1807, the “ rarest of 
situations’ in which a picture bya 
opular British artist could be 
laced. Mrs. Opie, herself, had pro- 
ably not then seen Sir John’s collec- 
tion, of she would have known that 
it was unique, composed not chiefly 
but altogether of modern art, that 
is, exclusively of select pictures by 
the best English artists. 

Courage, perseverance, and good 
taste have wrought wonders. Sir 
John, by a muniticent expenditure 
from year to year, has succeeded in 
drawing together in one view the 
flower of the British school, that 
superb collection, which has been 
for some years a boasted ornament 
of the British capital, and has con- 
tributed so Jargely to spread the 
fame of the British pencil on the 
Continent. His gallery contains 
splendid specimens by three succes- 
sive Presidents of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benja- 
min West, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. The other pictures are as 
judiciously selected from the best 
works of the respective artists.— 
Turner, the giant of modern land- 
scape-painting, is there seen in his 
glory. Wilson never painted a finer 
picture than his magnificent “ View 
on the Arno.”’ Collins’s “ Fisher 
Boys on the Sea-shore at sun rise,” 
in truth of local colouring and fine 
sentiment of nature, vies with any 
roduction of the most celebrated 
‘lemish painters. Loutherbourgh’s 
* Avalanche” is a scene of sublimity 
and terror represented with great 
poetical power. Although that ar- 
tist was a foreigner by birth he had 
been naturalised by a residence of 
fifty years in England, and by his 
admission to the honourable rank 
ofa Royal Academician in London. 
Romney's vlayful composition of 
* ‘Titania, Sack: and the Change- 
ling,” is one of the most delightful 
effusions of his fancy. Fuseli’s 
* Puck, or Robin Good Fellow,” is 
also one of the most happy flights 
of that artist's fearless imagination. 
To have a picture in this select col- 
lection is esteemed a mark of pro- 


fessional distinction and a_ pablic 
recommendation. ‘The restricted li- 
mits of this publication forbid a 
merited notice of the several pic- 
tures: the names of the painters 
will shew that particular remarks 
would occupy a volume, There are 
performances by Northcote, — 
ner, Calcott, Shee, Owen, Sir Wim. 
Beechy, Collins, Howard, Gains- 
borough, Bevis, Hilton, Vincent, 
Atkinson, B. Barker, Coates, Bar- 
ret, Sir Francis Bourgeois, Garrard, 
Ibbetson, Harlow, and some other 
artists. The narrow principle of 
selecting only one specimen by each 
master has been avoided. ‘There 
are five pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, six by Turner, ten by North- 
cote, and two or three each by many 
more of the artists, in this collee- 
tion. The number of paintings be- 
ing far too many to be hung up in 
the Hill-street Gallery, a portion of 
them are displayed in the superb 
mansion at Tabley. Engravings 
have been executed, by able artists, 
from so many of the subjects, and 
they have been all so frequently the 
theme of critical description in the 
periodical journals, that their merits 
are well known in every part of 
England. 

During the long continuance of 
the late war the printsellers being 
shut out from the markets on the 
continent, the British line-engravers 
laboured under great discourage- 
ments. Sir John Leicester, to pre- 
vent the utter depression of that 
important branch of the arts, em- 
ployed chis influence in founding 
the Caleographic Society. His ap- 
plication to the Duke of Gloucester 
was successful, and he introduced 
a deputation of able engravers to 
his Roan Highness, who, with his 
usual graciousness and zeal for the 
promotion of every proposal for the 
public good, warmly co-operated 
with him in forming a plan for that 
Institution, and on the l6th of 
May, 1810, the regulations, which 
formed its constitution, were adopt- 
ed at the Clarendon Hotel. A com- 
mittee of managers was appointed, 
consisting of the Duke of Gloucester, 
the Marquis of Stafford, the Mar- 
quis of Douglas and Clydesdale, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, Bart., Sir Mark 
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Sykes, Bart., Sir Abraham Hume, 
Bart., M.P., Sir T. Barnard, Wm. 
Smith, Esq. M.P., S. Whitbread, 
Esq. M.P., J. P. Anderdon, Esq. 
and Thomas Hope, Esq. The first 
projector, Sir John. Leicester, was 
appointed Treasurer, and several 
thousand pounds were collected, 
but when the fairest prospects of 
benefit opened on the Society a 
difference among the professional 
members took place, which pro- 
duced violent heats. Sir John Fei 
cester had several meetings with 
his Royal Highness to terminate 
those jealousies, but, unfortunately, 
their mediation was fruitless, a re- 
union was not to be effected; the 
money was returned to the sub- 
scribers, and the Society was dis- 
solved. 

A few years after the founding of 
the British Institution, in 1805. the 
Marquess of Stafford and the Earl 
of Grosvenor, to contribute in dif- 
fusing a taste for fine works of art, 
had publicly exhibited their pic- 
tures by the old masters, on free 
tickets of admission to their respec- 
tive Galleries. This public-spirited 
idea was first suggested by Mr. Shee, 
the Royal Academician, in one of 
his very valuable publications. The 
British Institution, by having ex- 
hibited the works of a few deceased 
British artists, had contributed to 
dissipate prejudice ; but still the 
principle of exclusively collecting 
the best works of the English mas- 
ters, to correct the long-established 
bad practice of exclusively collect- 
ing old foreign pictures, required to 
be enforced by some additional sup- 
port: no English gentleman ho- 
noured the artists of his own coun- 
try with a public exhibition in his 
mansion, and this neglect produced 
an unfavourable impression of their 
inferiority upon the minds of many. 
It was clear that so long as the 
modern English masters were ex- 
cluded from an equal display, they 
must be sufferers by that disadvan- 
tageous notion. Sir John Leicester 
here again took the lead, and 
opened his Gallery, in Hill-street, 
to the public, on tickets of free ad- 
mission, one day in each week, in 
April and May, ISIS. When he 
first mentioned his intention it was 
ridiculed as an invitation which few 


would accept of, amd censured as 
an irjudicious competition with the 
ancients, which could not but be 

rejudicial to the English artists, 

he trial proved that he was correct, 
His Gallery was thronged by the 
rank, fashion, and talents of the 
country, and the view of the pictures 
excited an enthusiasm of which it 
is impossible to form a conception 
from report. The force and splen- 
dour of the British school flashed 
conviction on the pnblic mind, and 
that truly British Exhibition opened 
an era of triumph to native genius, 
which caused much astonishment 
upon the continent, and will ever 
be remembered with gratitude by 
the British artists. 

When Sir Johmwas making these 
powerful and efficacious exertions, 
artists, literary men, and the press, 
were warm in applanding his pub- 
lic spirit. Northcote, the Royal 
Academician, the pupil and bio- 
grapher of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
a letter to the writer of these me- 
moirs mentioned the good effect 

roduced by the opening of the 
Hill-strect Gallery, in very strong 
terms, and added these remarks :— 
“Long as I have had the honour of 
knowing Sir John Leicester I have 
every year had new reasons to ad- 
mire the excellence of his taste, and 
his sincere desire to bring the works 
ofthe English artists into favourand 
popularity. Having had bitter ex- 
erience of the prejudices against 
English painting, I own I never ex- 

ected to see an Exhibition of Eng- 
fish pictures, opened for the free 
admission of the public, in the house 
ofan English gentlemen. He has 
never spared his word, his influence 
or his eg to produce a revolu- 
tion in our favour. There is no 
mark of public honour and grati- 
tude to which he is not entitled. | 
would say more, but that I know 
your opinion of his merits is as 
igh as my own.” One of the late 
President West’s letters to the writer 
of these memoirs, in 1819, contains 
the following observations :—** No 
English gentleman ever did so much 
for modern art as Sir John Leicester. 
He has left nothing undone that he 
could do to encourage and serve the 
Engiish artists, and [ could name 
many others who have only just 
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done enough (and that unwillingly) 
to save themselves from the shame 
of having done nothing. But he 
has never cooled nor tired, and, 
surely, his opening his house for an 
exhibition of our pictures is the 
crowning of all. I am now too old 
to bustle about; but I will join my 
brother artists in any thing ; by the 
public celebration of his birth-day 
yearly, or by any other public testi- 
mony, to do honour to our noble 
atron.”’ 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the Reynolds 
of Scotland, also expressed his deep 
sense of Sir John’s patriotism, in a 
letter from St. Bernard’s, his coun- 
try-seat, near Edinburgh, to the 
writer of these particulars, in De- 
cember, 1819, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract, in reference to an 
engraved portrait of the baronet :— 
«f again assure you I value the 
print, because it is the likeness of a 
man I venerate, who, rising superior 
to common prejudices, has shown 
himself the munificent patron and 
encourager of native genius, and 
who has so nobly, and so much to 
his own honour, set an example to 
other men of fortune, which I hope 
will soon be followed by many. 
The more I think of what this 
gentleman has done the more I am 
convinced in my own mind, that 
the good consequence of his exer- 
tions will be felt in this country for 
generations to come ; and when you 
have heard me express my opinion 
of his public spirit before now, I 
only spoke the common sentiments 
ofall my brother artists, who never 
mention his name but with senti- 
ments of respect and esteem.’’ The 
elegant poet and painter, Shee, the 
royal academician, whose ‘* Rhymes 
on Art.” have had such an impor- 
tant effect in improving the public 
taste, and invigorating public opi- 
nion, has also as warmly expressed 
his admiration of the baronet’s zeal 
and munificence. The following ap- 
propriate observations are extracted 
from a letter by that artist to the 
writer of these memoirs in 1819 :-— 
“Sir John Leicester, indeed, ap- 
pears to be actuated by the noblest 
impulse of public spirit. His inter- 
course with the arts is of the most 
liberal and disinterested character. 
To him the pleasures of taste must 
be heightened by the honours of pa- 
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tronage and dignified by the feelings 
of patriotism: he has done all that 
the arts can expect from an indi- 
vidual, and more than any other in- 
dividual has attempted todo. By 
purchasing extensively and liberally 
the works of living artists, he has 
encouraged their exertions, and con- 
tributed to their fortune; by form- 
ing a public exhibition of these 
productions, in circumstances so 
well calculated to display their 
merits to advantage, he has endea- 
voured to sanction their pretensions, 
and contribute to their an That 
his motives may be mistaken or mis- 
represented, and his merits may be 
depreciated or denied, he must be 
prepared to expect; it is the Jot of 
all who obtain any distinction in 
society for talent or for worth. 
They who have not the generosity 
to follow the example he has set 
may decry it as injudicious, or calum- 
niate it as vain. The disappointed 
artist may possibly dispute his 
liberality ; the heartless connois- 
seur may disparage his taste ; all the 
hornets of the time, in short, may 
buzz and fret around him; but they 
will dart their little stings in vain 
towards a man whose merits can be 
disputed only in the libel of his mo- 
tives; and who, if he be ambitious 
of distinction, seeks it only in an 
honourable effort to raise the droop- 
ing genius, and encourage the neg- 
lected arts of his country.” 

Beside the letters from which 
the preceding extracts are here in- 
serted, this writer has in his pos- 
session upwards of one hinnteed 
letters from other eminent artists, 
literary men, and amateurs, con- 
taining similar sentiments on the 
happy change in public opinion, 
produced by Sir John Leicester's 
taste, his liberal patronage, and his 
splendid Exhibition of British pic- 
tures in the Hill-street oe 

The fame of the paintings by the 
old masters, in the principal collec- 
tions of the princes and nobles in 
Italy, France, Holland, and Ger- 
many, had heen exceedingly diffused 
hy the publication of critical and 
descriptive catalogues, which cireu- 
lated to an unlimited extent. These 
publications had also the good effect 
of spreading a correct taste for the 
Fine Arts, as there is not a preju- 
dice against modern genius in those 
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countries; but in England no pri- 
vate gentleman of a and fortune 
had published a catalogue of Eng- 
lish pictures in his own possession. 
As Sir John had been foremost on 
so many occasions, he was also the 
first English gentleman, who gave 
the British artists this advantage. 
The author of the Critical Descrip- 
tion of Stothard's painting of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims had just then 
published his Critical aad Descrip- 
tive Analysis of ** Death on the Pale 
Horse,” painted by Benjamin West, 
President of the Royal Academy. 
A perusal of that tract induced Sir 
John to confer upon the writer 
the very delicate and ‘dificult task 
of drawing up a descriptive cata- 
logue of the paintings in his Gal- 
lery, in which he had the honour of 
being assisted by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart.. the learned and ac- 
complished friend of Sir John. The 
sanluanies forming a royal octavo of 
152 pages, was published in March, 
1819: a copy was presented to the 
Prince Regent, who graciously ac- 
knowledged it, by his private secre- 
tary, as a gratifying favour, and 
paid a — and warm compliment 
to Sir John Leicester's taste and 
public spirit. Presentation copies 
were also handsomely acknowledged 
in congratulatory terms by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, by other branches of the 
Royal Family, and by several pub- 
lic bodies. 

While the British and Scotch ar- 
tists reaped the advantages, and ex- 
pressed their sense of Sir John’s un- 
weared exertions in their favour, in 
Ireland the same feeling pa 

In 1819 and 1820, Sir John again 
opened his Gallery, in Hill-street, 
to the public on free tickets of ad- 
mission. He was detained in the 
country this present year by ill 
health, but his anxiety to keep 
alive the flame of emulation induced 
him to have the Gallery opened as 
formerly to the public. It was on 
one of those occassions that Mr. 
Henry Bone, R.A., whose exquisite 

victures in enamel have been so 
see the adiniration of the public, 
respectfully presented one of his 
performances to Sit John Leicester, 
“In token of his early, zealous, and 
continued patronage of British art.’’ 
This superb gift was copied from 


a peasant girl, in a landscape by 
Gainsborough, in the possession of 
Lord de Dunstanville. The tastefy; 
transcript is nine inches high, and 
seven wide, executed in the charm. 
ing delicacy and mellowness, whieh 
characterise the style of Bone, and 
is valued at two hundred guineas. 
The memorable sensation excited by 
the opening of the Gallery in Is]s, 
and 1819, did not expire with the 
latter year; in 1520, and 1523, the 
crowds of distinguished visitors 
were, if possible, greater, The pic. 
tures were examined with increased 
enthusiasm ; and good sense, true 
taste, and British feeling, again 
triumphed over folly, apathy, and 
anti-contemporary prejudice. 

Another memorable instance of 

Sir John Leicester's zealous spirit 
arose out of the following circum. 
stances. The Royal Irish Lnstitu- 
tion for promoting the Fine Arts, 
founded in Dublin in 1813, made 
mublic their intention, in February 
a, toerect a National Gallery in 
the Irish capital. That body has been 
honoured with marks of the King’s 
especial favour: without any offi- 
cial communication from Dublin, as 
soon as the existence of the Lrish In- 
s.itution became incidentally known 
at Carlton-House, that illusfrious 
personage manifested a wari in- 
terest in its success. Within less 
than three months after its furma- 
tion the Institution was favoured, 
through the hands of its secretary, 
with a letter from the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant, dated Dublin Castle, 
August 20, 1813, informing him 
that he had received a letter from 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
London, intimating the gracious 
pleasure of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, that his name should 
be placed as patron at the head of 
the Irish Institution for the promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts; and also ac- 
quainting the Secretary that His 
tovyal Highness had been graci- 
ously pleased to direct the sum of 
two hundred guineas, on his ac- 
count, to be paid in aid of the funds 
of the Irish liesilonsion. 

This first act of royal condescen- 
sion has been followed by other in- 
stances of favour, which has awak- 
ened the deepest feelings of grati- 
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tude in the Irish Institution. That 
yompt manifestation of paternal 
affection for Ireland, the King’s 
gracious visit to that country on the 
memorable 12th of August, Is21, 
was speedily followed by His Ma- 
jesty’s gracious permission to change 
the first title to that of ** The Royal 
Irish Institution.” On the Ith of 
last February, the Secretaries wrote, 
hy order, an official letter to the 
Most Noble the Marquess Conyng- 
ham, respectfully aoe of him 
to lav before His ajesty, with a 
suitable expression of humble duty 
from the Royal Irish Institution, a 
transmitted printed tract, contain- 
ing two letters and a postscript, 
proposing to expend the amount of 
the public subscription for a na- 
tional testimonial, in erecting a 
National Gallery for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts in Ireland, 
under the protection of the Royal 
Irish Institution, as the most noble 
and imperishable testimony of Irish 
gratitude for that signal token of 
their beloved Sovereign, George 
1V.'s paternal favour, evinced in his 
royal visit to that country. On the 
23d of the same month the secreta- 
ries of the Royal Irish Institution 
were honoured with a letter from 
the Marquess Conyngham, dated 
Brighton, Februry 19, 1823, stating 
that he had ** had the honour of 
laying before His Majesty the pub- 
lication entrusted to his care, and 
that he felt great pleasure in com- 
municating to them His Majesty’s 
most gracious reception of it.” 
While this important affair was in 
agitation a Member of the Royal 
frish Institution, who was at Tabley 
House, presented to Sir John Lei- 
cester a copy of the tract which 
had been so graciously received and 
acknowledged by His Majesty; he 
also mentioned to the Baronet the 
intended National Gallery in Dub- 
lin. This communication was made 
with a knowledge of Sir John’s 
ever-active zeal for promoting the 
Fine Arts, and with a confident 
presage of what followed. Witha 
generous promptitude Sir John at 
once authorised his visitor to write 
by that day's post to the Secretaries 
in Dublin, and announce that it 
was his intention to present to the 
Royal Irish Institution, Northcote’s 
grand fancy picture of the Alpine 


Traveller, to be hung up in the 
National Gallery, towards forming 
a collection of paintings for the ad- 
vancement of the students. The 
victure was accordingly sent, and 
is nine feet high, seven feet wide, 
and cost, with the frame, two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. This letter 
of announcement caused an extraor- 
dinary meeting, at which Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, Bart. was wnani- 
mously elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Royal Institution, in 
token of esteem for his early, perse- 
vering, and munificent patronage 
of the British artists, and for the 
princely gift to the Royal Irish In- 
stitution. This was communicated to 
Sir John Leicester, whoacknowledg- 
ed the same ina most polite manner. 

The arrival of a work of art from 
England, under such novel and 
gratifying circumstances, occasion- 
ed a strong sensation, when con- 
trasted with the fact that many 
Irish absentees had been, since the 
Union, withdrawing their old fa- 
mily collections of paintings from 
Ireland. It was received with ho- 
nest pride by the Royal [Irish Insti- 
tution, and hung up in their house 
of meeting, as an example to the 
Irish nobility and gentry, where it 
reflects honour upon the genius of 
Northcote, and on the taste and 
oe patriotism of his muni- 

cent patron. Sir John, immedi- 
ately after his first gift, in a letter 
to his friend in Dublin, announced 
a second present to the Royal Irish 
Institution of a capital landscape 
by Barret. The picture immediatly 
followed. Itis No. 63, in his des- 
criptive catalogue; and, as a supe- 
rior specimen by a distinguished 
Irish artist, the selection was made 
with due attention to the national 
feelings of the receivers, and was 
returned by an official letter of warm 
thanks a“ gratitude, 

His present Majesty, soon after 
his accession to the throne, was gra- 
ciously pleased to confer the name 
of * The King’s Regiment of Che- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry,” on the 
fine corps of which Sir John is Co- 
lonel. Sir John has two sons by 
his marriage; George, the elder, 
named after King George IV., his 
godfather, and William, named after 
his godfather, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence. 
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Songs of De Beranger. 


THE SONGS OF DE BERANGER. 
THE COMMENCEMENT UF THE VOYAGE. 
/1 Song sung over the Cradle of a New-born Infant. 


Behold, my friends, this little bark essaying 
To stem the billows of life’s doubtful sea, 
A young and gentle passenger conveying ; 
et us, my friends, its earliest pilots be! 
Already, with a soft and easy motion, 
Its slender breast into the wave it throws ; 
Let us, who see it launched upon the ocean, 
By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 


The breath of Fate into the sails is blowing, 
And smiling Hope the rigging swift prepares, 

While, the bright firmament above us shewing, 
She promises calm seas and fav’ring airs. 

Ye birds of evil omen, come not near it; 
Of this light skiff the loves are to dispose, 

Let us, while frem the land they gently steer it, 
By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 


Yes, the loves share a Jabour so delicious, 

Their garlands throwing round with sportive hand ; 
The Graces smile upon the task propitious ; 

And Friendship at the rudder takes her stand, 
See, Bacchus in the skiff the crew inspiring, 

His laughing countenance while Pleasure shews ; 
Let us, who see it from the coast retiring, 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 


See, grave Misfortune, modest Virtue blessing, 
Comes last our little vessel to salute ; 
And all the good that she has done confessing, 
Begs that this infant may enjoy the fruit. 
For this so favour’d bark the gods can never 
So many and such ardent pray’rs oppose ; 
Let us, who see it quit the shore for ever, 
By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 


MARY STUART'S PAREWELL.* 


Farewell! farewell! thou charming France, 
Whose mem’ry I shall fondly cherish ! 

Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adieu !—to quit you is to perish! 


Adopted country, lov'd so well! 
I feel | never may return ! 

France, hear thy Mary's last farewell, 
And this our parting ever mourn. 


a A paraphrase on some lines attributed to the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
ts. 
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The wind blows strong, the shore recedes, 
In vain | weep, in vain I sigh; 

In vain my bursting bosom pleads ; ; 
Thy coast more quickly seems to fly! 


Farewell! farew ell! thou charming France, 
Whose mem’ry I shall fondly cherish! 

Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adieu !—to quit you is to perish! 


When first the people of my choice 
Beheld the lilies round my brow, 
And rais'd a loud applauding voice, 
‘Twas to my chi irms they seem ‘d to bow. 
Oh! what to me is sov'reign pow’r, 
In gloomy Scotland far away ! 
Ife’er I wish’d to reign an hour, 
It was that Frenchmen might obey. 


Harewell! farewell! thou charming France, 
Whose mem’ry I shall fondly cherish! 

Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adieu !—to quit you is to perish! 


The charms of glory, genius, love, 
Have made my early days too bright ; 
So sad, so cruel a remove 
This flow’r of bliss will surely blight! 
Alas! e’en now a dreadful thought 
Brings terror to my inmost soul! 
Last night, a dream with horror fraught 
Upon my broken slumber stole. 


Farewell! farewell: ! thou charming France, 
Whose mem’ry I shall fondly cherish! 

Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adieu !—to quit you is to perish! 


France, should the day of peril come 
To Stuart's noble daughter, then 
To thy fair shores, as to her home, 
She'll turn these mournful looks again! 
But, ah! the breeze too freshly blows, 
Too swiftly wafts to other skies, 
And night her dusky mantle throws 
To hide thee from my tearful eyes! 


Farewell! farewe Il! thou charming France, 
Whose mem'ry I shall fondly cherish ! ! 

Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adieu !—to quit you is to perish! 





ROMANCES, 


To Sophia, who requested that the author would compose a Romance for 


her entertainment. 


You wish, my dear, I would compose 
A long romance, my pow’rs to shew ; 
But, ah! too well thy poet knows 
So long : task he must forego. 
g. Sept. 182: 2c 
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Songs of De Beranger. 


When far the spring of youth has fled, 
Romances all must fleeting be ; 

I scarce can longer hope to thread 
The bright romance of love with thee‘ 


The mistress and the friend combin’d, 
In thy sweet self thy lover sees ; 
Thou wilt be tender still, and kind, 
When pleasure shall have ceas’d to please. 
No tale of hero or of sage, 
Of virtue’s $s woe, or War's mischance, 
Will e’er be worth a single page 
Of friendship’s exquisite romance! 


Our history’s a mournful tale! 
But, Sophy, this my spirit cheers— 
To think that love’s and pleasure’s gale 
Shall waft thee down ie stream of years. 
Long may fresh roses deck thy hair! 
Long may thy cheek its roses keep! 
And may those eyes so brilliant, ne’er 
O’er life’s romance have cause to weep! 


The following verses were addressed to St. Arnault, by De Beranger, on 
his departure into exile, in January 1816. The author seeks to console 
the poet’s admirers by reminding them that, although /Vinter’s gloomy 
aspect and desolating hand have banished the songsters from their fields, 
they will assuredly be found returning with returning Spring. The image 
is at once simple, beautiful, and original. 


THE BIRDS. 
Addressed to St. Arnault on his departure into exile, in January IS16, 


Fierce Winter, with redoubl'd rage, 

Lays waste our fields and shuts our doors ; 
The birds commence their pilgrimage, 

To love and sing on other shores. 
But speedily shall come the day, 

Which here again their notes will bring ; 
The birds that Winter drives away 

Shall herald the return of Spring. 


To grieve for this their banish’d lot 
Rather to us than them belongs ; 
Alike the palace and the cot 
Will miss the music of their songs. 
They go, their unrestricted lay 
In some more h: appy realm to sing ; 
The birds that Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. 


Fix'd in this land of doubts and fears, 
We envy while we mourn their flight; 
E’en now a northern cloud appears, 
Pregnant with danger and affright, 
Happy the songster’s lot, who may 
His course to blander climates wing! 
The birds that Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. 
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They'll think of us beyond the sea ; 
And, when stern Winter’s rule is past, 
Will settle on that ancient tree 
Which has so oft withstood his blast! 
Foretelling many a future day 
Of joy, our bosoms gladdening : 
The birds that Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. 


MY REPUBLIC. 


So much of monarchy I’ve known, 
Republics now are all my taste ; 
So I will have one of my own, 
And thus its outline I have traced : 
No traffic here, except in wines ; 
Each sentence shall be pass'd with glee ; 
These walls its limits shall define, 
And its device be—Liberty. 


My friends, now each one take his glass ; 
The Senators have met to-day ; 
First, a severe decree we'll pass, 
To banish dulness far away. 
What !—Banishment, a word so rude 
Should be unknown among the free ; 
On us can dulness ne’er intrude, 
For pleasure waits on Liberty. 


That luxury by whose excess 
He’s injur’d, joy himself restrains— 
Let each his freest thoughts eXpress ; 
So Bacchus graciously ordains. 
Let each one’s faith unquestion’d pass, 
Whate’er his deity may be; 
Nay, let him even go to mass— 
Such is the will of Liberty. 


Nobles to freedom oft are foes, 
We'll leave our ancestors at rest; 
And have no titles, e’en for those 
Who laugh the most or drink the best. 
Should any one ambitious feel, 
His fellows at his feet to see ; 
We'll ply the Cesar till he reel, 
And so preserve our Liberty. 


To this republic let us drink, 
And may it flourish free from fears ; 
But, ah! e’en now its glories sink, 
For see, a mighty foe appears! 
Lisette is come to shew how vain 
Are all our efforts to be free: 
Her beauty will assure her reign, 
And so farewell to Liberty. 
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SONG TO —. 


Tue nightingale his song of love 


Addresses to the rose; 
The lark sings to his mate—the dove, 
His warm am constant flame to prove, 
Coos gently in the silent grove, 

His passion to disclose. 


There's not a flow’r that scents the breeze, 
Around, beneath, above ; 

There's not a gale that fans the trees ; 

There’s not a thing that breathes or sees; 

The flowers, the streams, the birds, the bees, 
All feel the force of love! 


Were I the nightingale, I'd sing 
For thee alone, my rose ; 

No other tree should tempt my wing, 

I'd flutter round thee in the spring, 

To fan thy beauties | would bring 
Each’ gentle breeze that blows! 


Were L a lark, my sweetest song 
For thee my mate I'd raise ; 
Were L a flower the fields among, 
I'd shrink me from the vulgar throng, 
And think the sunny day was long, 
Till L should meet thy gaze! 


fd seek the sunshine and the shade, 
Were I thy lovesick bee ; 
I'd range through flowers that court the glade, 
The \ alley and the cool cascade, 
To rob their sweets, my gentle maid! 
And waft them all to thee! 


Were I a silv’ry stream, I'd flow 
But to a thy form ; : 
Were I a breeze, I'd gently blow 
Wherever thou, my love, should’st go, 
‘To fan thy brow and breast of snow, 
And warn thee of the storm ! 


Oh! hecoen through nature unconfin’d, 
I'd freely range to prove 

How I could love, if thou wert kind ; 

Yea, ev’ry form in fancy’s mind, 

That courts the sun or feels the wie, 

I'd take to win thy love! 











A TALE FROM 


The Three Sisters. 


THE THREE SISTERS. 


THE GERMAN, 


(Concluded from page 110.) 


Tue prospect of taking up my 
summer Canes in the Temple or 
the Bicétre, or of making a voyage 
to Cayenne, had so few charms for 
me, that I drove George out imme- 
diately for post horses, and = set 
about packing my trank myself. 
While thus occupied | debated 
with myself which route to take, 
with fifteen Louis d’ors; for M. 
Brelon had encreased his demand 
from three to five Louis, pour pren- 
dre congé. 1 could not very well 
make the tour of Europe; and, un- 
luckily, I had troubled myself too 
little with matters of business since 
my departure from Hamburgh, to 
recollect on the instant any one of 
my father’s correspondents to whom 
I could apply for assistance in this 
emergency, though there were cer- 
tainly many in Paris who would 
willingly have rendered it. ‘ To 
Bourdeaux, said I, at length half 
aloud; we will pay our devoirs to 
M. Gerson, and the trio of would-be 
brides; the old fellow surely will 
not suffer his son-in-law to want 
cash, and I will waver between the 
attractions of his three daughters 
till | find an opportunity to escape 
from them all.” 

We reached Orleans without stop- 
ping; my exchequer was very low, 
and | was unwilling to appear as a 


heggar before M. Gerson. The 
bracelets of my unknown bride 


came as if called for; I dispatched 
lieorge to a jeweller in the town 


to convert them into cash, They 
might have been worth about 
three hundred Louis d’ors. George 


brought me eighty for them, which 
he had accepted only conditionally, 
subject to my approval. I gingled 
them in my purse, and we pro- 
ceeded. 

The journey to Bourdeaux was 
both quick and agreeable. Some- 
times my heart flew back to Paris 
to the fair incognita; yet as my 
whole life in that city recurred to 
ine but as the remembrance of a 
dream, so the idea of my fruitless 





passion was like the yet fainter 
and more uncertain recollections of 
something long past, which fre- 
quently leave us at last in doubt 
whether they owe their existence to 
an actual ocenrrence, or are the 
mere offspring of our imagination. 

The impressions gradually wore 
off entirely, and, on alighting at M. 
Gierson’s door, | found myself in 
the best humour in the world for 
falling in love with each of the 
daughters by turns, and then re- 
turning to Hlamburgh with the 
same alacrity and indifference as lL 
had made the journey hither, 

The house of my predestined fa- 
ther-in-law presented no contempti- 
ble appearance. My name seemed 
to sound as melodiously in the ears 
of the domestique as the chinking 
of a dozen oul pieces, He over- 
loaded me with civility, and con- 
ducted me to M. Gerson. M. Ger- 
son was a whole head below the 
Parisian standard ; broad-shoulder- 
ed, thin, and the curious eye might 
detect a slight aberration from the 
perpendicular in his figure. His fore- 
head, unusually high, was length- 
ened by the baldness of his head 
almost to a caricature; while his 
hollow, leather - coloured cheeks, 
seemed but a continuation of his gi- 
gantic, wedge-like nose. So much 
the smaller, however, had nature, in 
a fantastic mood, formed both his 
eyes and his mouth. The former 
sparkled with all the vivacity of the 
French character, and the latter 
small, round, and puckered up, bore 
no bad resemblance to a rose-bud 
worked ona yellow ground, 

He ed me with a warm em- 
brace, which he effected by means 
of a spring, that none but a French- 
man knows how to make with pro- 
pricty; and, to my astonishment, 
there streamed from the opening, 
which served him for a mouth, such 
a flew of civility and compliment, 
that [ could only find reom for 
Vonsicur—ah ! pardonnsz, to ex- 
press all my gratitude. 
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It was near supper time, and in 
a quarter of an hour jtwo covers 
were served up. ‘“ Surely, thought 
I, this prudent man keeps his three 
daughters under lock and key, that 
he may be able to guarantee them 
when dispose “dof. But if they have 
any share of their father's beauty 
their portraits will never grace the 
Louvre, and they can never be more 
secure from lovers than when they 
are in sight.”’ 

To my satisfaction, M. Gerson 
produced such excellent wine, that 
at the second bottle | forgot that 
I had come to Bourdeaux to sacri- 
fice to Venus and the Graces, and 
not to Bacchus. For himself he 
drank enough to shame both a Ger- 
man of the old, and a Frenchman 
of the modern school. His cheeks 
began to glow with a lustre that at 
length rivalled the aurora borea/is, 
and his eyes, contracting themselves 
to a point, twinkled like stars, while 
his heart, on the contrary, expanded 
itself to unbounded contidence and 
good will. 

“ Itis to your father,” said he, 
‘that | am in some measure indebted 
for my presentafluence. You know 
I was once in his counting-house 7” 
—‘* My father has told) me as 
much.’"—** He recommended me to 
M. Pegionneau, the former pro- 
yrietor of this house, and this esta- 
mane. I had the good fortune 
to ple ase him and his only daugh- 
ter.”"—** IT find that very natural M. 
Gerson.’ —* You are extreme ly po- 
lite, Mr. Waltmann,—and I became 
his heir, My wife brought me three 
daughters, and died as she lay-in 
of the last.”’"—* I can imagine the 
agony of your sufferings.”—* Oh! 
hell has nothing to equal it. Very 
fortunately I found out a distant 
relation, a very good sort of a wo- 
man, who took charge of my house, 


and superintended the education of 


my daughters; and, in justice to 
her, I must say, that she acquitted 
herself to my entire satisfaction ; 
for while she inculeated those do. 
mestic virtues and habits, which 
form the principal charm of private 
life, she did not neglect such ac- 
complishments as would qualify 
them to move in the highest circles. 
In short, my happiness had been 
c omplete had nature formed them less 
beautiful, or, at least, had she not 
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formed them all equally lovely.’ = 
‘* A very singular misfortune your's 
M. Gerson.’’—* L will confess to you 
my weakness; at first 1 considered 
it my greatest happiness, and made 
it my proudest boast, that all Bour- 
deaux, nay the whole province, 
could produce nothing to equal the 
beauty of my daughters. There 
was no lack of admirers.””-—“ That 
of course,” said I, ** and I only Won- 
der to see the walls of your house 
in such good condition.”—* Who 
addressed themselves first to one, 
then to another of my girls. But 
they were all too prude nt and too 
mindful of the excellent precepts of 
their kind instructress to suffer 
themselves to be seduced into at- 
tachments, from which no honour- 
able alliance could result. They 
wished first to know their future 
husbands, and then to love them; 
and every gentleman, who honoured 
them with his attentions, was _ re- 
ceived freely at my house, in order 
that he might become better ac- 
quainted with my daughters, while, 
at the same time, he thus exposed 
himself to their probation.” — 
“ What wisdom! Surely your 
ae are not only the Graces, 
but the Minervas also of France 2” 
—*Intrauth, very good girls, Mr. 
Waltmann. But this laudable cir- 
cumspection led to very disagree- 
able consequences. Not a single 
young man of taste and sentiment 
visited us who did not, on a nearer 
acquaintance with my daughters, 
become more and more undeter- 
mined in his choice. And this difh- 
culty was encreased by their having 
reciproc ally bound themselves to 
give no gentleman the least encou- 
ragement, and also to suppress every 
feeling of love in their own bosoms, 
till his choice had fallen on one or 
other of them.’’—* Incredible !"— 
‘** | should doubt it myself if I had 
not had experience of ‘the fact ; but, 
upon the word of an honest man, 
they have lost at least thirty hand- 
some offers by these means.’’— 

That is ten for each—but your 
account makes me fear that I have 
made the journey from Hamburgh 
hither merely for the satisfaction 
of adding one towards filling up the 
second score.”—* Permit me, Sir; 
ina friendly letter to your father t 
lamented ny misfortune, acquaint- 
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ing him with my precise situation, 
He answered that he had an only 
son, a clever well-disposed’’—(I 
bowed)—“* but addicted to extra- 
vagance and dissipation,’—(* Par- 
dieu! 1 exclaimed, my father does 
not flatter his children”) “ and it 
would please him much to see him 
united to one of my daughters, pro- 
vided he could gain her consent and 
my approbation. ] replied that no- 
thing could be more gratifying to 
me than sO intimate an union with 
the family of my old friend and 
benefactor, and that as far as the 
hearts of my daughters were con- 
cerned, I had too much confidence 
in their filial devotion to be appre- 
hensive of any difheulty on that 
wint. Captain Classen was the 
sie of your father’s letter refer- 
ring to you: the bill of lading was 
correct, but the merchandize was 
wanting.’’—I began to attempt an 
excuse, but the old gentleman stop- 
wd me, saying,—" My friend was 
right, and I love such wild rogues 
heartily. ’ M. Gerson had more sub- 
tlety in his politeness than J] could 
have imagined, His praise won 
him my esteem, and I began to view 
the matter in a serious light. 

“It would grieve me much,” he 
continued, * if this plan, which has 
originated in the most friendly sen- 
timents, should fail of suceess. I 
have thought of an expedient to 
prevent such a failure, and I will 
acquaint you with it, for | am can- 
did, and it is fit you should know 
my measures. You shall not be in- 
troduced to all my daughters at 
once. Ihave sent the two youngest 
of them into the country, and re- 
served the eldest only for your ac- 
quaintance, ‘This ts in a manner 
her birth-right. She is your’s when- 
ever you can make up your minds 
together. I will not send for her 
sisters until you have declared your- 
self, and I think your attachment 
so strong as torun no risk. You are 
not contined, however, to this one, 
for every body has his taste, and 
would to God my daughters had 
confirmed, rather than disproved, 
that saying! To-morrow morning 
you shall see her; in the mean time 
we will toast the health of her 
whom you inay choose,’ 

The next morning as I lay in bed 
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ruminating more soberly upon my 
extraordinary situation, some doubts 
again arose in my mind, It was 
flattering to me to be chosen for the 
hero to destroy the spell that bound 
these inse pi arables, and to release so 
many captive hearts; but I searcely 
could trust the satyrlike phiz of the 
father. I was angry, too, that they 
were not all to appear before me at 
once, like the Goddesses on Mount 
Ida before the Shepherd; and I 
made an oath to preserve the most 
inflexible indifference till I had 
seen them all. 

(icorge came to attend me; there 
Was an expression of sprightliness 
in his countenance that indicated, 
as t thought, the possession of some 
joyful secret. LT asked whether he 
had already been more successful in 
love here, in Bourdeaux, than the 
Germans formerly were in the field ? 
“| think not ot myself,” he an- 
swered ; * you have it new in your 
power to redeem the honour of 
our country. [have seen Mad. 
Constantia.’’—* Who is Mad. Con- 
stantia 7’ —** M. Gerson’s eldest 
daughter.”’-—** You have seen her, 
you say; we ‘ll, is she worth the 
journey 7°—* Aye, and though you 
had made it upon your knees like a 
ilyrim, mounting the holy steps. 
jut what signifies my talking ; up 
instantly, every moment is a trea- 
sure that is spent in gazing on her.” 
** DPonnerwetter!—| sprang out of 
bed and bade him dispateh. When 
such a connoisseur as you is in ex. 
tacy, what is to become of my fine 

senses 2”’ ; 

M. Gerson paid me a morning 
visit. ** You will forgive me, Mr. 
Waltmann,” said he, “if youdo not 
sce me all day long except at table. 
My daughter will afford you society 
whenever you feel dispose ul to seek 
it, and I beg you will make yourself 
quite at home here.” I th inked 
him for his kindness, and went, as 
soon as I was dressed, to announce 
myself as a new candidate to his 
daughter. 

Alas, my poor heart! It throb- 
bed viole ‘ntly as I entered the flame 
to singe my wings, as so many en- 
amoured moths had done before me. 
A reverential awe overwhelmed me 
in the presence of this dazzling 
beauty, such as I had never before 
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experienced, except in Paris, at the 
sight of the unknown. She stood 
there like a fairy queen, robed in 
majesty, and crowned with the per- 
fection of beauty and loveliness ; 
and a smile of compassion for the 
daring lover, who ventured, not 
without fear and trembling, into her 

resence, danced upon her rosy 
ips. : 

*“* The astonishment, Mademoiselle, 
without which no mortal can behold 
your charms, is not new to you; 
but the sight of such perfection is 
entirely new to me.” potenantetr 
out so with much difficulty; she 
answered with some slight compli- 
ment, and spoke with great spright- 
liness and vivacity on different sub- 


jects. Her self-possession restored 


me by degrees to my own, and ena- 
bled me to examine her with a more 
critical attention. 

I have not taken up the pen to 
write an elaborate treatise on female 
beauty, or to give laws to the pencil 
of the artist. Miss Constantia may 
have her portrait painted, to serve 
in future as the standard, if she is 
so zealous a_ well-wisher to the 
beaux-arts. Nor have Lany claim to 
the title of virtuoso; therefore the 
most highly-finished description I 
could give, would not, perhaps, be 
better than none at all, in the 
opinion of the gentry of that class. 
Suffice it then to say, that my in- 
experienced eye sought in vain for 
a single blemish or imperfection 
amidst so many beauties. This 
roundness of contour, this elegance 
and symmetry of figure, this in- 
imitable blending of the rose with 
the lily on the cheek, belong to no 
country but the land of beauty, and 
it was only her brown hair and 
dark sparkling eyes, that could 
serve as proofs ot any relationship 
with France. How I regretted the 
abuse I had so inconsiderately and 
so unwarrantedly lavished upon the 
French ladies. How contemptible 
in my present estimation did the 
brightest beauties of Hamburgh ap- 
pear, who were so unlocky as to 
serve me for a comparison with this 
angelic creature! 

My admiration increased as she, 
with an amiable artlessness, gradu- 
ally developed her talents and ac- 
complishmeuts. She played, she 


sang, she drew, in the style of a 
master. 

It was some time before I could 
feel at ease in her presence. She 
remained true to herself; always en. 
chanting, but never more so at one 
time than at another, and I grew 
accustomed to her as to the sight of 
a beautiful painting. My natural 
raiety of temper returned, and | 
joked her, without reserve, on the 
pretensions which her father’s com. 
placency towards me warranted my 
putting forth. “I have proved with 
my eyes,’’said I, ‘and my heart is al- 
ready most cruelly scorched. Butl 
ama merchant, and it is usual with 
us to putevery article, as farascan be 
done without injury to it, to the 
test of all our senses. You can- 
not then, belle Constance, refuse 
me permission to try whether those 
ruby lips are as sweet to kiss as they 
are tempting to look on.” She was 
too true a Frenchwoman to be angry 
at this jest. I kissed her, but her 
treacherous lips caught mine, and 
they clung to them like the luckless 
sparrow to the limed twig. I could 
not take them away; and when, at 
length, by her withdrawing her 
head, their release was effected, my 
cheerfulness was gone, and I wanted 
I knew not what. From this mo- 
ment her conquest was complete. 
I saw nothing, I thought of nothing 
but Constantia. I hungered and 
thirsted for nothing but the nectar 
of her lips; and as it appeared to 
depend solely upon myssll, by de- 
claring her my bride, to secure to 
myself every enjoyment that she 
could bestow, so it was the more 
unaccountable that I should mount 
the ladder of bliss in imagination, 
step by step, till I hung, not only 
with extacy and delight, but with 
violent and impetuous desire upon 
each individual charm! The evil 
grew every time [ saw her. She 
herself was evidently less at ease. 
In short, unable to hold out longer, 
I went to M. Gerson, fourteen days 
after my arrival, and demanded the 
hand of his daughter. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
old man’s joy on the occasion, oF 
the grotesque capers and gestures 
by which he testified it. He led me 
to his daughter, and gave her into 
my arms. I clasped the incompa- 
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rable girl with rapture to my bosom. 
« Bravo!” cried he, as he beheld us; 
«excellent! c'est comme il faut, je 
m'en souviens encore! To-morrow, 
Constantia, | will write to your 
sisters, for they must be present at 
your nuptials.” 

" And my oath to wait till, like an 
eastern Sultan, I could choose be- 
tween three houris, and throw my 
handkerchief to the happy object of 
my preference? Alas! ny dear 
brothers and sisters, do ye not know 
how little such ballast helps to 
steady a heart when passion fills its 
sails? One glance of the beloved 
cancels all oaths! They melt like 
snow before the sunny smile of 
beauty. 

Angelica, the second daughter, 
arrived ina few days. She had been 
residing with a relation at Rochelle. 
Beautiful as she was she appeared 
less so near her sister, and I con- 
gratulated myself, almost without 
knowing it, on having, atall events, 
chosen the best of two. Victoria, 
the youngest, was still absent. A 
letter came in eight or ten days 
time to her sister Angelica, saying 
that she was gone to a distant part 
of the country on a visit, with her 
aunt, to whose care she had been 
entrusted, and would soon return. 

This delayed our nuptials, and I] 
had plenty of leisure to compare the 
two sisters with each other. 

Angelica was one inch shorter 
than her sister; her figure one inch 
nearer the em bon point; her skin 
one degree inferior in blancheur ; 
her teeth not quite so small, so re- 
gular, and:so white; in a word, 
each feminine beauty had been al- 
lotted to her a little, but very little, 
inferior to her sister’s. She sang 
and played ; she worked embroidery 
and painted on velvet; but her per- 
formances were only those of an apt 
and promising pupil, while her 
sister’s exhibited the finished touch 
of the master. 

It gave me much pleasure, at first, 
to make these observations in favor 
of my elect. Angelica was more- 
over somewhat dejected and re- 
served, which was greatly to her 
disadvantage. It was not long, 
however, before this apparent me- 
lancholy passed over like a summer 
cloud, seb was succeeded by a gaiety 
and playfulness that nature had en- 
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dowed with irresistible interest and 
attraction, and which the tranquil- 
lity of her sister’s temper relieved 
and brought out, like a figure 
painted in brilliant colours on a 
sombre ground. An overflow of 
Witticisms streamed from her lips. 
Scarcely had I time to admire the 
point of one ——— before a second 
claimed the like tribute of applause 
and admiration. She frequently sup- 
pressed her wit, but she could never 
conceal or disguise the arch and 
satirical, yet good-natured expres- 
sion of her thoughts that beamed 
from her eyes. 

Her actions, her attentions, bore 
the same stamp; her song expressed 
the most sidcineinnced sentiments 
with equal fidelity to nature; her 
paintings were marked with an ori- 
ginality highly piquant; and her 
embroidery in design at least, 
though not in execution, greatly ex- 
celled her sister's. 

Naturally gay and lively myself, 
I was delighted with her volatile 
disposition ; we grew more and more 
intimate, and while I gave Con- 
stantia my kisses and sighs, my con- 
versation was always addressed to 
her laughter-loving sister. But 
these kisses, much as they enrap- 
tured me, and these sighs, softly as 
they swelled my bosom, I found, on 
repetition, always the same. An- 
gelica’s conversation, on thecontrary, 
took every day a new and more en- 
chanting turn. As often as I be- 
held Constantia my bosom heaved 
with tender wishes; as often as I 
listened to Angelica my whole soul 
flew to the fascinating chatterer. 

For some time they preserved an 
equipoise—imperceptibly the scales 
began to rise and fall alternately, 
and at the end of another fortnight 
I loved Constantia while I beheld 
her only, but the lively Angelica 
occupied my —— no less in 
solitude than in her presence.— 
What most astonished me was, that 
the former witnessed the decline of 
my attachment without displeasure, 
while the latter shewed no marks of 
satisfaction at my growing par- 
tialty. 

M. Gerson said nothing to all 
this. Engaged all day in his count- 
ing-house we saw him but in the 
evening, when, throwing off all the 
cares of business, he gave himself up 
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entirely to domestic enjoyments, 
taking part in all our games and 
amusements; and [I found that the 
little Esop, as he frequently called 
himself, was not far inferior to the 
ancient hero of fabulists. 

He introduced me to many of his 
friends in Bourdeaux, and procured 
me by that means a number of en- 
gagements, which, to my annoyance, 
took me frequently from home, and 
oftentimes without making me any 
amends for the loss of my charming 
society. Love had completely al- 
tered me, and the costly banquets 
and brilliant entertainments of the 
inhabitants of inienne had no 
longer any attraction for a heart 
that had once tasted its purer joys. 

One evening, returning home 
from a visit, I alighted at the gar- 
den-gate, knowing that the family 
would be there that day. On enter- 
ing a pavilion where I — to 
find the company I heard voices, 
and trod lightly, more from instinct 
than with intention. I was not 
long in recognizing the voice of my 
betrothed in altercation with a man. 
‘‘T am sorry for it, | suffer by it 
myself, but I cannot help = it."— 
“Oh, if you did but wish it!” re- 

lied a voice which I thought I 
cnew. ‘“* But I durst not do it, 
D’Argenet.” 

D'Argenet was a clerk in the 
house, whom I had occasionally met 
at dinner, and | considered him an 
unassuming gentlemanly young 
man, “ [tis hard—it is insuppor- 
table,” said he, “ after receiving such 
strong assurances of love from the 
most amiable of beings to be thus 
deceived.’’—“ You know I cannot 
help it.”—* I can scarely believe it.” 
“Fye, D’Argenet, you have no 
right to doubt it; you know, as well 
as I, low expressly my father has 
forbidden us any attachment, be- 
cause he has bound himself to Mr. 
Waltmann’s father.”—* A_ foolish 
obligation.”—* That is his affair. 
¥ou persecuted me with your love— 
the expected bridegroom came not. 
I thought myself entithd to choose, 
and I made choice of you because 
you pleased me. At length he came,” 
—* Oh! that he had never come!” 
— [ should not have regretted it. 
This big blue-eyed German has all 
the pride without the politeness of a 
Frenchman. His love is peremptory 
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and dictatorial, and when he has 
been drinking with my father I ay 
quite afraid of him. But would you 
have me displease my father? Yoy 
well know he will have his own way, 
and I must be contented if I get, 
though not an amiable, at least a 
tolerable husband.’ — “ Heavens! 
what tortures you inflict upon me! 
Are these charms, which I adore, to 
become the property of another? 
To be basely ae to him like a bale 
of goods! Oh! Constantia, I will 
not endure it—on the fatal day that 
gives you to him I will leave the 
country for ever, or kill myself or 
him.” —* You area fool, D’Argenet, 
and would be least so if you were to 
choose the former.’’ This retort, 
uttered with her wonted calmness, 
and with the most musical accent, 
threw the lover into an extacy of 
rage, and he uttered his remon. 
strances with such rapidity that [ 
could catch only a single word here 
and there; however, I had _ heard 
enough, and I withdrew as softly as 
I had entered. 

** A narrow escape, Mademoiselle,” 
said I, as | rested myself on a bank, 
after halfan hour’s promenade. * But 
you have pe 5 yourself. lam 
satiated with yourinanimate charms, 
and the attractive Angelica will 
amply compensate me for their loss.” 

Early the next morning I waited 
upon M. Gerson. Pretending a 
great deal of generosity, I assured 
him that | would never allow myself 
the most distant claim to the hand 
of a lady, whose heart was already 
disposed of. The old man was so 
enraged that I had difficulty in re- 
straining him. D’Argenet was poor. 
I represented to him that a lady 
like his daughter, possessed of 
800,000 livres, might with propriety 
choose a heen without fortune, 
and, moreover, a merchant, whose 
industry would probably soon double 
the sum. It was solely on my ac- 
count that he was so concerned 
aboutit. In order to appear cousis- 
tent 1 complained a good deal of 
the loss of Eaomeenin Sek ventured 
to assure him, at the same time, that 
I considered Angelica capable of 
consoling the most distracted lover, 
and that 1 did not doubt of loving 
her, in a short time, as passionately 
as I had her sister, provided I had 
his sanction to my addresses. 5° 
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the bargain was struck, and we 
sought the two ladies, who were 
ignorant of what had passed, to an- 
nounce to them their fate. 

1 felt half afraid as I stood before 
them, not of Constantia, whose 
secret wishes were about to be gra- 
tified, but of the trimming glances 
of my new mistress, which promised 
me a warm reception. Hitherto I 
had returned her satire, stroke for 
stroke; to-day I seemed to face my 
foe defenceless and unarmed, 

“Charming Constantia, * I began, 
as M. D’Argenet, who had been sent 
for, entered the room, * this young 
man has a prior claim to your hand 
to me, and deserves it the more as 
you have yourself given him this 
claim. I lacerate my own heart 
while I thus burst the bands which 
have united it with your's, but I will 
never purchase my own happiness 
at the price of hers, whe is to form 
it; and I have used all my persua- 
sion to induce your father to give 
you to my rival.” M. Gerson con- 
firmed what I said, and the two lovers 
soon forgot their gratitude in the joy 
to which they abandoned themselves. 
It was the first time that I had be- 
held Constantia embellished with- 
the expression of feeling, and I felt 
that | would have parted with her 
at no: price had she once shewn her- 
self thus fo me. 

The worst was now over; with 
assumed tranquillity and confidence, 
but with actual shyness and dread, 
like a culprit, I presented myself to 
Angelica, who Pad not uttered a 
word, but had been scanning us 
all with a keen eye pregnant with 
mischief. ‘ You are extremely ge- 
nerous, Sir,” said she, ill concealing 
a smile at the expense of her lip, 
and giving me a look that it is im- 
possible to describe. ‘* 1f so, my an- 
gelic Angelica, I may confidently 
reckon upon your rewarding me.” 
—* As such disinterestedness de- 
serves, Sir, rely upon it.””—* Your 
very flattery intimidates me.”—* I 
intended it should.’’—* But the at- 
traction of your charms is more 
powerful.”—“*I wish I had less of 
them”—** Then I should suffer less.”’ 
“That is not my reason for wishing 
so."—"* | am now deserted,’’—* 
pity the deserted.’’ —‘* So much 
the more ardently, then, let me 
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a said I, bending my knee 
before her, “ that you will pity and 
relieve me by consenting to marry 
me.”"—* Oh! L beg, Sir, you will 
settle that matter standing. It is 
not worth while—marry, say you ? 
that is but little; I ‘was ‘ahiads 
afraid you were going to ask me 
to love you."—* 1 take that for 
granted.”"—* Yon will do me a great 
favour if you will always take that 
for granted, it will save mea great 
deal of trouble.”"—* You drive me 
to desperation !’—-What favour but 
that one can you ask that I would 
not most willingly grant? You will 
at all events lose nothing.’ —* I feet 
how little I deserve such a treasure, 
and will endeavour at least to outdo 
you in tenderness.”—* There you 
will have greatly the advantage of 
me.’’—** M. Gerson,” said I to her 
father, “I must entreat your media- 
tion ; Angelica promises to marry 
me, but she bites and scratches, and 
lays about her like a Tartar bride.”’ 
—‘* Let her have her way. She is 
a foolish girl, but an affectionate 
daughter, and she will make you an 
excellent wife. There,” said he, lay- 
ing her hand in mine, * she is 
your's.” She gave her hand without 
resistance, and regarded me, while 
I held it, with a look of assurance 
and triumph that seemed to say, 
“you are now in my power, and I 
will soon let you feel it.” I inter- 
preted it so, and, not feeling dis- 
posed to give her an opportunity of 
carrying her threat into immediate 
execution, | took no further notice 
of her, but after conversing a few 
minutes with D’Argenet withdrew, 
not a little disgzusted at the occur- 
rences of the day. 

Angelica continued in the same 
tone; and I regretted a thonsand 
times that I had converted my 
amiable and entertaining chatterbox 
into a quarrelsome mistress, She 
sought every occasion to torture 
my feelings ; and when by reiterated 
taunts she had so exasperated me 
that my anger was on the point of 
breaking out with fury, she soothed 
and flattered me again till I forgot 
all, and was even foolish enough to 
hope she would alter her conduct. 
It was not enough that I personall 
suffered by her freaks, but I had, 
moreover, the mortification to per- 
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ceive that our contests afforded en- 
tertainment to the whole family, 
and was compelled to take their 
laughter to myself, because I too 
keenly felt that | was the losing 
ooey. ; 
The measure of my sufferings was 
not yet full. The severest torture 
was still in reserve. The uncle, 
from Rochelle, arrived at M. Ger- 
son’s on a visit, bringing with him 
a young man, whom they called 
cousin. Angelica embraced them 
both, and my keen jealous eye read 
in the glances of the said cousin an 
emotion that appeared too tender 
for mere relationship. “ 1 am 
heartily glad you are come, cousin,” 
said she to him, * here is my in- 
tended bridegroom, Mr. Waltmann, 
of eahaeih. I have hitherto only 
teased and joked him a little, but I 
will now be revenged on him, 
through you, for all the harm he 
may do me after our marriage.” 
The young man blushed, and replied 
by some unmeaning compliments. 
*I now solemnly appoint you my 
Cicisbo, for the Italian custom 
leases me since we have husbands 
from Germany. You shall be umpire 
in all our quarrels, because | make 
sure that you will always decide in 
my favour. You shall have the key 
of my apartment; you shall always 
be near me to defend me against 
him. He marries me merely out of 
revenge because my sister does not 
like him, and surely | act very gene- 
rously in making his revenge as 
difficult, that is to say, as sweet as 
possible.” —** You are an imp of the 
devil,”’ cried M. Gerson, eons: 
ing her. ‘* Leave me to myself, my 
lear father, the Germans have al- 
‘ays shewn great patience towards 
our nation, and I fear myself, that I 
should not easily find a lamb ofa 
Frenchman to hold out with me.” 
I was boiling with rage. Great as 
was the effort it required, I re- 
strained myself, however. Ji faut 
Jaive bonne mine a mauvais jeu. But 
it was past endurance when she 
made earnest of the jest, treating 
her cousin with familiarity and ten- 
derness, while she repulsed me with 
the greatest harshness. ‘* I do it 
sna to try you,”” was her answer 
9 my remonstrances. ‘ That is, 
ut open my body to ascertain 
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whether my heart beats; but I shalj 
find means to escape this cruelty,” 
I left the room hastily, and she pur. 
sued me with shouts and laughter, 
Highly incensed I went instantly 
to her father, and laid my com- 
plaints before him. * You surprise 
me,’’*said he, “I imagined you to be 
on the most friendly footing to. 
gether. Yes, yes; she is a little 
satan, but withal an affectionate, 
kind-hearted girl, and if you do 
not cross her humour with too much 
sensibility, you will have the live. 
liest wife in the world. However, 
Ell talk to her.” 

He did it regardless of my oppo- 
sition; and whether isisciibileante 
or intentionally I know not, but 
he did it in the presence of the 
whole family. 

The smiles of the audience, as 
M. Gerson, with many grimaces, 
delivered his paternal exhortation, 
announced to me my fate. ** What,” 
said Angelica, “are the nerves ofa 
German so delicate? You cannot 
endure that I pass through life skip- 
ping and dancing > While you fail 
of hitting my humour, it is no 
wonder that you cannot gain my 
love.” —* Charming Angelica.”— 
** Say that to my sister, | am wicked 

) ) 

and insupportable; and yet L love 
- as well as any lady does her 
ap-dog or parrot.’’—* Do you not 
perform the part of the former? for 
those animals bite and snar! at their 
mistresses, though never so much 
fondled and petted by them.”’ She 
smiled and gave me her hand, which 
I] kissed with gratitude. But this 
humour lasted scarcely a quarter 
of an hour, and I became again the 
object of her ridicule. 

By accident, rummaging one day 
in my trunk, I found a letter from 
my father, addressed, “ To the be- 
loved bride of my son.’”’ The affec- 
tionate language ofa father, thought 
I, will no some impression upon 
her, and I delivered the letter to 
Angelica. 

“It is not for me,”’ said she, “ for 
I am not beloved; however, I will 
open the letter, as I am to fill the 
shane of one who is.”’ She read it. 
** You have an excellent father, Mr. 
Waltmann ; his kindness really sur- 
prizes me. He knows that ladies 
are fond of ornaments, and brides 
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ticularly. Will you not shew 
me the jewels?” I was struck dumb 
with shame and confusion; I stared 
wildly at her, unable to make her 
any answer. “ Surely you have not 
lost them ?’’ — ** My father must 
have forgotten them; will you per- 
mit me to see the letter ?’’"—** What, 
shall I entrust so valuable a docu- 
ment into such rapacious hands? 
Cousin Cicisbo, read it to him.” 
The counsin read,—** The solitaire 
and the bracelets, which my son will 
deliver with this letter, are for your 
acceptance, &c.” I stood like a tree 
shivered by the lightning, ready to 
sink to the earth. I cursed the hour 
a thousand times that led me to this 
house, and made me acquainted with 
perfections that to me were only a 
source of trouble and vexation. 

‘Pray, cousin,” said my tor- 
mentor, pointing at me with her 
finger, “* now only look at this poor 
sinner. His father sends him away 
fron Hamburgh because the ladies 
there all know him too well to have 
him. Three sisters, the ornaments 
of France, attend the coming of this 
German bridegroom like slaves in 
Smyrna, waiting for a purchaser. 
Oh! thinks he, they will thank God 
if | come at all, soon or late; and 
so he takes a ramble of three weeks 
to make the most of his liberty while 
it lasts. His means are exhausted, 
and he is prudent enough to prefer 
the well-stocked kitchen on rich 
cellar of his future father-in-law to 
starvation at Paris. But how is he 
togetthere ? Oh! the jewels of his 
intended bride must contribute, such 
of them, at least, as the Parisian 
friends may have spared.’’—* (iood 
God! I exclaimed.”—* Be silent— 
this gentleman shall know it all. 
He comes and sees the eldest; she 
a his fancy, and the reigning 

eauty of Bourdeaux becomes his 
bride. I come next. He hears me, 
I catch him by his ears.” 

“ How unjust!”—* Don't inter- 
rupt me. He gives the first a charm- 
ing, ca, a gallant dismissal ; 
and any body who did not know him 
might possibly have given him 
credit for something like generosity ; 
then he turns to me as the second, 
merely out of compassion, lest | 
should pine with grief at his neglect, 
or die an old maid for want of 
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another offer. T[ accept, with great 
humility, the present of his love a 
little worn by so much use, suffer 
myself patiently to. be abused by 
him and mmery we (he my father on his 
account, and now instead of my 
jewels, which he has either sold or 
— away, he brings me the empty 
etter in derison.”—* Dearest Ange- 
lica!’—** I beg you will not name 
me ; my name sounds horridly, quite 
diabolically from your lips; really, 
you deserve to be married to me for 
a punishment. I will engage that 
my sister Victoria will make a third 
and more complete conquest of your 
heart, for she is as handsome as 
Constantia, as witty as I, and has 
more sensibility than both of us 
together, and bears the name with 
the deed. But do not flatter your- 
self that she will have you. You are 
mine now, and this letter of your 
father’s, even without the solitaire 
and bracelets, is a deed of gift of 
your person which I will never part 
with.” —“ The most agreeable as- 
surance, adorable Angelica, that 
you could possibly give me.”— 
“Spare me your flattery:till I wish 
to hear it.’? Her angry mien was 
so evidently a disguise that I 
found her doubly attractive, and I 
seized her hand to kissit. “Hold!” 
she cried, snatching it away, ‘the 
hour is not yet come when I am to 
serve out my tenderness to youin 
portions and rations, as my duty 
and my conscience may dictate.” 

At length we received intelligence 
that Victoria would arrive the fol- 
lowing day, and the impatient father 
fixed the io after that for the cele- 
bration of both our nuptials. An- 
gelica made no objection. The 
nearer prospect of being mine ‘* for 
better tor worse’ seemed to inspire 
her with milder feelings, and I re- 
joiced to see it. 

Victoria came late in the evening. 
I expressed a hope that it was not 
too late to offer her my congratula- 
tions on her return, but Angelica 
stopped me short. “1 thought so, 
said she, but you will not see her; 
not until you stand with me at the 
altar shall you behold the treasure 
that you have rejected unseen, to 
throw yourself into the clutches of 
such a plague as I am.’’—I confess 
that I dia not contemplate the event 
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without some little misgivings of 
mind. Angelica was beautiful, rich, 
and spirituelle; but I reflected that 
the first of these perfections would 
soon decay; the second was of little 
value tome; and the third, to judge 
by the experience I had already had, 
would strew more thorns than roses 
inmy path. And where would then 
be those happy hours of calm con- 
tentment and domestic peace, which 
I promised myself weal dtiendasiby 
compensate me for the loss of my 
es, and the boisterous and ex- 
travagant pleasures of a batchelors 
life ? 

D'’Argenet came and embraced 
me as his brother-in-law, aud led me 
to the saloon where the ceremony 
was to be performed. The father, 
the two sisters, the uncle, and the 
cousin were already assembled there, 
together with the priest. Victoria 
was the only one absent. 

“© Qh, she is still at her toilette,” 
said Angelica; * she will not allow 
even a bride, on the day of her 
nuptials, the satisfaction of being 
thought handsome in her presence ; 
a great weakness, is it not, my dear 
Waltmann ?’”’ — I nodded in affr- 
mation. She was indescribably fas- 
cinating in this sprightly mood.— 
“ Well, then; you have to thank 
your stars that | am more solid.” 

At this moment two ladies entered 
the reom by a side door. I was 
much more surprised than the saga- 
cious reader will be, who has long 
suspected it, to recognize in these 
two ladies my Parisian friends, the 
aunt and her lovely niece. ‘ At 
last,” cried Angelica, drawing me by 
the hand towards the table, where 
the minister stood prepared to per- 
form the sacred office; but my face 
was turned towards Victoria, who, 
blushing a deep crimson, and more 
beautiful than she had ever appeared 
to me, regarded me with a serious 
and enquiring look.”—* Your love 
seems to need the lash,” said Ange- 
lica; “pray begin M. La Tour- 
nelle.” The words were like an 
electric shock to me. I hastily dis- 
engaged my hand, and stood petri- 
fied before the minister; he smiled 
and laid down his book. 

Victoria stood unmoved. My ring 
sparked on her finger, and the brace- 
lets, which I had sold at Orleans, 


on her arms. All eyes were fixed 
upon me, and I was ready to wish 
the earth would open and swallow 
me up. ‘ Pray cousin,” cried the 

rovoking Angelica, ‘** Do marry 
Vicsoria for my sake, for as long as 
my bridegoom sees a sister single 
he thinks he is bound to make love 
to her.” 

The young man approached Vic. 
toria. Unable longer to master my 
feelings, I flew across the room and 
took her hand. She blushed, gave 
me a look of tenderness, and suf. 
fered me to hold it. ‘Is it possi- 
ble?” I exclaimed. “1 have no 
claim upon your forgiveness, but 
with the powerful emotions you first 
taught me to feel all my hopes re- 
vive, and it rests with you, lovely 
Victoria, to crown or blast them 
for ever ?’—*“ | am no longer my 
own,” she replied, pointing to the 
jewels; ‘ I have received my price.” 
—* This is past endurance,” ex- 
claimed A sapellie “* So rude a bride- 
groom never was before. God keep 
me from such a husband! Come, 
cousin, you have a kind, true soul— 
I will venture it with you. He may 
do as he pleases, I absolve him from 
all obligation to me.” 

My perplexity was over. fF cast 
a supplicating glance towards the 
father. He could scarcely speak, so 
great was his emotion; laying our 
hands together he conducted us to 
the other couples. The minister 
commenced the service unasked, and 
in ten minutes time the three sisters 
were made three wives.. 

George, instead of taking the 
bracelets to the jeweller who resided 
at the further end of the city of Or- 
leans, had applied to the nearest 
respectable merchant. The Jatter 
enquired, with some suspicion, to 
whom they belonged ; George scru- 
pled not to tell him my name and 
the objectofmy journey. ‘ I know 
M. Gerson well, said he, and will, 
with pleasure, advance Mr. Walt- 
mann a sum of money upon these 
bracelets, which have Ashelans an- 
other destination than to be sold in 
this city.” This was precisely what 
George wished. One enquiry led 
to another, and my scamp of a ser- 
vant, who had taken great offence 
at my Parisian adventure, related 
the whole of it to this gentleman, 
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and rejoiced that necessity at length 
aagiind me to fulfil the intention 
of my journey. All this, however, 
he had good reasons for concealing 
from me. 

Victoria, who was in Paris with 
the wife of this identical merchant, 
learnt on her return these tidings 
of the German lover, and now rea- 
dily accounted for the sudden dis- 
appearance of Lord Johnsbury, for 
whom, in spite of her filial devotion 
and the promise sbe had made her 
father, aa felt some attachment. 
She wrote in great haste and with 
no less embarrassment to her witty 
sister Angelica, for the news had 
reached her of my intended mar- 
riage with Constantia. 

Angelica, immediately au fait, ad- 
vised her to keep away for some 
time longer, and devised the plan 
for my chastisement, which she car- 
ried into execution with no less 
credit to herself than entertainment 
to the whole family; for, from the 
period of the transfer of my ad- 
dresses to herself, she had imparted 
her design to the rest, confessing at 
the same time her own partiality 
for her cousin, 
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Could I be angry that she had in- 
flicted upon me a punishment which 
Iso richly deserved, and that had 
for its object the future happiness of 
my life? I gathered courage again 
to joke with my witty antagonist; 
I could salute Constantia without 
restraint. Four weeks flew away 
in a round of delight, like so many 
days. Then came Captain Classen 
with orders for my return. 

| begged my father's blessing. 
“| have none to give you but the 
one you have taken, said the happy 
old man; you have robbed me of 
my dearest daughter, and yet I 
thank you for it, for through you I 
am become a perfectly happy father.” 
Classen transported us with safety 
and expedition to Hamburgh. 

The hearty congratulations and 
embraces of my father convinced 
me, that the angel I had brought 
with me had completed his happi- 
ness also. And she, standing at 
this moment smiling by my side, no 
longer doubts that she has as hap- 
pily and effectually completed my 
reform, 

W.S.S. 





INVOCATION TO FANCY. 


Come, Fancy, thou fantastic maid, 
Vouchsafe awhile thy a aid ; 


For once thy fervours 


et me feel, 


For once thy ardent self reveal. 
































From ocean’s depths, or fields of air, 
Or mountains vast. or deserts bare ; 
Or scenes of joy and bliss on high, 
Above the sun, beyond the sky; 

Or realms of surrow, pain, and woe, 
And everlasting death below ; 

O come, in all thy wildness dress’d, 


A hair-brain’d wandering nymph confess’d ; 


With sprightly mien and sparkling eyes, 
And flowing robes of various dies, 

And wings seraphic ever spread, 

And feet the earth that seldom tread. 
Come, Fancy, full before my sight, 
Inspire my muse with visions bright; 
Thy magic mirror hold to view, 

That all thine own creation shew, 

A land where every bliss is found, 

And spring eternal reigns around ; 
Whose skies serenely bright appear 
Through all the cloudless smiling year; 
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Whose sons and daughters passing fair, 
For ever young and debonair, 

Exempt from cares, from sorrows free, 
Still range thy blissful world with thee, 
Free as the air, as swift as light, 

In thy gorgeous liveries dight; 

From joy to joy that wing their way, 
The long unwearied happy day. 


Then change the scene, and show me where 
‘Resides all wretched wan Despair ; 
Pourtray some rock by ocean’s side, 

That still resists the angry tide ; 

There let a hideous cavern show 

The drear abode of hopeless woe. 


Now bid the fell-fiend Malice rise 
From out an earth-cleft orifice ; 

His eyes like living fires that seem 
With wrath and deadly ire to beam ; 
And fiercely grasp’d, in either hand, 
A gory knife and flaming brand : 
Some phantom, Fancy, let him see 
To mock his murderous cruelty ; 
Then, as he flies with furious speed 
And Cain-tike rage to bloody deed, 
The desperate monster's rage restrain, 
And send him to his hell again. 


Next Scandal's hag-like form display, 
Who shuns the honest light of day ; 
A spleenful beldam, lean and pale, 
Who loves the base calumnious tale ; 
Who mercy, truth, nor pity knows, 
And never wept for human woes. 


Yet Fancy bid the mirror glow, 
Unbar the gates of death, and show 
Where disembodied spirits roam 
Their long and last eternal home. 





O, I have heard, and still believe 
What holy seers inspired give 

Of that world’s bright realities ; 

Its thrones and principalities, 

Its saints and angels glorified, 

Its martyrs who for truth’s sake died, 
And “ souls of just men perfect made,” 
Whose crowns of glory never fade. 


Of Satan’s kingdom dark and dire, 
And sulphurous flames and liquid fire, 
The dread abodes of endless pain, 
Where hope can never entrance gain : 
QO, Fancy, grant me these to see, 

From earth’s dull precincts set me. free ; 
Transport my soul, inspire.my lays, 
And I will ever sing thy praise. 


Thus I alone to Fancy pray'd, 
And ask’d her presence and her aid, 
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When lo! a form divine appear’d, 

With eyes serene and flowing beard ; 

A man it seem’d of giant size 

With age and with experience wise, 
Honour’s bright beam, contempt of fear, 
The smile of peace, and truth sincere, 
Patience, that grace we seldom see, 
Friendship and sweet:humility. 

Wisdom and patriarchal grace 

Seem’d glowing in his God-like face. 
Abash’d, asham’d, as he drew near, 

My trembling limbs confess’d my fear, 
With fluttering heart I turn’d aside, 
And thus in faltering accents cry’d: 

‘* O thou who seem’st of lineage high, 
Nor doom’d like mortal man to die, 
Why hast thou left the bright abodes, 
The realms of angels and of Gods? 

And why thy heavenly form and air 
Disclose to one beneath thy care ?” 
Then thus persuasive, soft, and mild, 
‘Dismiss thy fears,” he said, and smil'd ; 
“« Dismiss thy fears, attention lend, 

I come thy monitor and friend. 

My name is Reason, Heaven design’d 
That I should rule the human mind, 
And would’st thou lasting joys obtain, 
And pants thy heart sweet peace to gain ; 
Would’st thou to fame or honour rise, 
Respect, distinction, dost thou prize ; 
And would’st thou many a trouble shun, 
And many a snare beneath the sun, 

I must approve thy heart's desires, 

And quench its wild illusive fires, 

For this alone I now appear, 

For this commission’d, | am here. 

Leave Fancy and her vagrant train, 

My precepts keep, and let me reign ; 
My child and faithful subject be, 

In all thy musings think of me.” 















































He ceas’d, and slowly rose from sight, 
In silent dignity and light. 


LINES 


Written in the Album, at an Inn, near the Land’s End, in Cornwall, called 
“ The First and Last.”’ 


For a single bright thought, with infinite pains, 

In vain have I labour’d and tortur’d my brains; 

The muse, unpropitious, rejected my prayer, 

And scatter’d my vows to the seas and the air ; 

*T will be said then, I fear, when through life [ have past, 
I was dull at the Firet, and no better at Last. 


Eur. Mag. Sept., 1823. 2E 
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THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED; 
OR AN 


ANALYTICAL EXAMINATION OF THE EDINBURGH AND 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


> 





Iras et verba locant.—MAaRTIAL. 





Ir is now twenty years age that 


‘the innovation ef the Edinburgh 


Review attracted the attention of 
the public, and weaned the general 
attachment from the then standard 
works of criticism (the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews), which had been 
hallowed by time, and exalted in the 
estimation of the republic of letters 
by the contributions of Johnson, of 
Smollet, and of the members of the 
literary phalanx of that distinguish- 
ed era. 

The plan upon which the Edin- 
—— eview was first given to the 
public was, at least in one respect, 
admirably calculated to benefit the 
community, and seemed indeed 
to have been rendered absolutely 
necessary by the improved spirit of 
the times, and by the great acces- 
sions to knowledge which had been 
made by all classes of the public 
within the preceding half century. 
At the period when the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews were at their 
zenith, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the literary world, and the 
public in general, was by far more 
distinctly marked than it is at pre- 
sent. Literary men in England 
were then extremely numerous, but 
there was no gradation from what 
was then called literary people to an 
exceedingly low degree of know- 
ledge with which the middle classes 
of English society were then satis- 
fied, but which would now scarcely 
satisfy perme of a very inferior 
rank. At that period science and 
literature, as well as philosophy, 
were confined to professional per- 
sons, or to those whose wealth or 
rank rendered the cultivation of the 
mind a matter of ordinary routine 
of necessity, or to those whose indi- 
vidual superiority of intellect ren- 
dered itan objectof desire; the rest 
of the community were satisfied with 
the degree of edugation necessary 
for the common purposes of life, or 
for gratifying the vacuities of leisure 


with works of fiction or of other light 
amusement. Reviews at that period 
were therefore addressed to the lite. 
rary part of the community, and re. 
lated, generally speaking, to works 
of sae arse whilst the great 
body of the people were left to seek 
their amusement in the current 
works of the day, which the review- 
ers hardly condescended to notice, 
or noticed briefly in a sort of Ap- 
pendix. But from the dawn of the 
American Revolution our country. 
men began to press forward into 
another rank in the scale of social 
existence. What had hitherto been 
considered as the lower ranks of so- 
ciety now began to aspire to that 
education, which had previously been 
considered as the almost prescrip- 
tive right of the higher circles; the 
ublic mind became no longer satis- 
ed with the ephemeral novels of a 
circulating library, but a demand 
arose for analytical works of cri- 
ticism at once sound and adapted to 
well educated, rather than to onl 
people. The middle, and even many 
of the lower orders of society began 
to feel an unusual interest in public 
affairs, and a periodical work which 
in an erudite, but yet popular man- 
ner, should discuss the most mate- 
rial subjects of the day, and enter 
upon the yet untrodden field of sta- 
tistical politics, was sure to meet 
with a considerable degree of public 
attention and support. The Edin- 
burgh Review, in its plan of adapt- 
ing its critiques to the taste of the 
day, did not renounce the design ef 
giving occasional critiques upon 
abstruce subjects; and many of its 
articles evinced the most profound 
erudition as well as a high degree 
of natural talents ; and its numbers 
were rendered yet more valuable by 
its constant discussion of subjects of 
national importance. But unfor- 
tunately these latter subjects were 
always discussed in a spirit of party, 
rather than ina tone of philosophy; 
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and although that party might em- 
brace the most enlarged and enlight- 
ened views, although its feelings 
and sentiments were in unison with 
the principles of the constitution 
and with the most ennobling prin- 
ciples of our nature, yet the union 
of literature and party politics was 
in itself injudicious, and people of 
sagacity did not scruple to antici- 
pate from it the most disastrous 
consequences to the cause of science 
and of letters. As if to verify these 
forebodings, the example of the 
Edinburgh was, in 1809, followed 
by the Quarterly Review, launched 
completely upon the principles of a 
party work, From the first appear- 
ance of the latter to the present day, 
every subject it has embraced, whe- 
ther of science, of literature,. or of 
pemnone y,has been viewed through 
the medium of party feelings; and 
what was once the cool, séquestered 
walks of the academy have been 
lately assimilated to the agitated 
area of the foram. This spirit of 
the Quarterly Review has produced 
its natural consequences; the dif- 
fusion of more of party feeling 
throughout the pages. of its rival.; 
philosophy is obliged to yield not 
to patriotism, but to her more igno- 
ble adversary, party; every subject 
is distorted to answer the purposes 
ef asect; facts are often mistated ; 
the first and simple principles of 
ratiocination are obscured, and the 
mind of the reader is led astray 
either by ingenious sophistry or by 
unintentional prejudices. 

Participating with the community 
in these sentiments, and impressed 
with the truth that a real service is 
done to the public by rescuing both 
books and authors from uncandid 
criticism, and by exposing the er- 
rors of works which have an influ- 
ence upon the sentiments and opi+ 
nions of the country,, we purpose 
occasionally to analyse and examine 
the articles which appear in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
without any bias in favour of either 
work, ao influenced solely, we 
trust, by a spirit of truth, and ab- 
stracted from all feelings of party or 
of politics whatsoever. 

Our design is to begin with the 
last number (the 56th) of the Quar- 


lerly Review. 
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The leading article of this number 
is upon: Mons. Ch. Lacretelle’s His- 
tory of the Constituent Assembly of 
France. The article is of great 
on consisting of forty-two pages, 
and yet we scarcely learn from it 
more of Mons. Lacretelle’s work 
than we should from reading a chap- 
ter in Hume’s History of England. 
Fhe fact is, that, wishing to deery 
the principles of the actors in the 
French Revolution, an essay was 
written forthat object; and, by way 
of introducing the essay into the 
review, the name of M. Lacretelle’s 
work is'prefixed to it; but there are 
a score of works upon the French 
Revolution to which the eriti 
in question would be as applicable 
as it is to the Histoire del’ Assemblée 
Constituante de France. Par. My 
Ch. Lacretelle. We do not know 
that we ever read forty-two pages 
so replete with bad reasoning and 
distorted facts. 

The first error of the reviewer is 
an assertion that what are called 
the leading patriots, such as Rabaud 
St. Etienne, and Ch. Laeretelle, 
Burke, Plunkett, and others, mode- 
rate their zeal for liberty from the 
wisdom of age. The diminution of 
fervour and zeal incidental to age 
by no means implies any alteration 
in-principle, and in the change to 
which the reviewer alludes there is 
generally a very suspicious coinci- 
dence between the change and some 
lucrativeemployment. The Whigs, 
with a trifling exception, have been 
out of place tor forty years, and in 
that /osing period there have not 
been four eminent proselytes from 
Toryism, whilst changes, such as 
the reviewer alludes to, bave been 
innamerable. 

The reviewer. next replies to the 
generally received opinion upon the 
Continent, that the commotions in 
France at the beginning of the Re- 
volution were partly stimulated, or 
at least encouraged, by Mr. Pitt. 
The reviewer's argument is, that 
Mr. Pitt never inserted in his 
budget ‘‘an article of the sums 
alledged to be paid to stimulate 
French hands to commit French 
crimes ;’’ and that the British Par- 
liament is always. jealous on the 
point of axgennes The charge 
against Mr. Pitt may surely be mek 
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by something better than the baby- 
ism of, that Mr. Pitt did not blazon 
his own crime in his public accounts. 
The minister's command of the Droits 
of Admiralty, of the 44 per cent. 
fund, of the secret service money, 
&ec. &e. would have afforded him 
the most ample means for such con- 
duct, if his moral character hud not 
been a bar to such nefarious mea- 
sures, 

The reviewer next asserts that the 
French, before the Revolution, were 
the happiest people on earth. All 
nies a authorities, both Whig 
and Tory, foreign and English, eon- 
cur in representing the old French 
regime as a mass of abuses, which 
had reduced all, except the privi- 
‘leged orders, to a state of ‘the most 
squalid misery. Then the reviewer 
speaks of * the persecutions, ten 
times repeated during thirty years, of 
all who owned the existence of a 
God.” Now the nationa! religion 
of France (Catholicism) was not 
suppressed even eleven years, and, 
during its suppression, Atheists 
were decried and nd by 
Robespierre and others; and the 
avowed ek on of all _ dema- 
gogues, with but very few exce 
tions, was that of Deismn and philan- 
thropy. The first article in the 
creed of the national religion of the 
revolutionary period was, “ Adore 
God; love your fellow-creatures ; 
be useful to your country.” 

But the reviewer, with a more 
than infantile simplicity, would 
trace the French Revolution to par- 
tial abuses of government, to the 
disordered state of the finances, and 
forsooth, to the intrigues of the 
Duke d’ Orleans, and to the good- 
ness of Louis XVI., as if such se- 
‘condary causes ever have in history 
produced, oras if in the nature of 
things they could produce, such a 
terrific enthusiasm as that with 
which every class of the French 
community was so thoroughly elec- 
trified. Abuses ofacourt, disordered 
finances, and the intrigues of noble- 
men, produce, says Buonaparte, 
only secondary results; to electrify 
a whole nation with enthusiasm 
requires far different causes. In 
France, every rank and class, the 
most licentious capital and the most 
sequestered hamlet, were alike in- 





flamed with the revolutionary mania, 
The clergy of Fratee were of the 


most superstitious and bigoted upon 


earth, alltheir worldly possessions. 
and all their’preconceived notions 
of religion, were diametrically o 
sed to the principles of the reyo. 
ution; yet, when the clergy met jp 
the Etats Generaux, and the tiers 
etat wished them to abandon al} 
their privileges and coalesce with 
the popular representatives, the 
majority went over to the people— 
48 arch-bishops and bishops, and 
245 priests of other denominations 
oiried the Constitnent Assembly. 
he aristocracy of France was the 
most imperious, the most prejudiced, 
and the most amply endowed with 
honorary distinctions and with 
caniary advantages of any in Eu. 
rope, and yet, in the Etats Generauz, 
the majority left the court and went 
over to the tiers etat, or popular 
branch of the Assembly. One prince 
of the blood and 269 nobles joined 
the Constituent Assembly. No 
country in ancient or sanders his- 
— ever possessed an army so pro- 
verbially devoted to the sovereign 
and court as that of France, yet 
every species of French force, local 
and general, from one extreme of 
the country to the other, enthusias- 
tically joined the people against the 
government, and the same spirit 
rapidly animated the whole fleet. 
All this the reviewer allows ; and 
yet this unexampled abandonment 
of every early prejudice ; this sud- 
den renunciation of all the habitsof 
early life, and of every custom and 
notion consecrated by time, as well 
as this general sacrifice of privilege 
and immunities in the upper classes, 
he traces to the intrigues of the 
Duke d'Orleans, to disordered fi- 
nances, and to the goodness of Louis 
XVI. The first innovations in the 
state were not commenced by mobs 
or by demagogues, but by the most 
illustrious of the privileged orders. 
The Viscomte de Noailles, the Duc 
d’Aiquillon, the Duc de Chatelet, 
the Duc de la Rochefoucault, the 
seo de Fourcault, the Marquis 
de la Fayette, and other wealthy and 
distinguished noblemen, were the 
first that urged the government and 
the clergy to reform their crimes 
and monstrous abuses, and to abolish 
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the iniquitous privileges of the feudal 
system of the papaltyranny. What 
were the causes of this sudden en- 
thusiasm pervading all classes of the 
nation? And what were the causes of 
the consequent revolution being at- 
tended with such countless cruelties? 
To the first question we answer, the 
litical and religious government 
of France were founded in the gross- 
est ignorance, and for the object of 
su 
int e exercise of the most selfish 
passions of our nature : the system, 
which had commenced in fraud and 
tyranny, had long been supported 
by every possible perversion of jus- 
tice, and by every conceivable viola- 
tion of humanity; it had diffused 
the most appalling misery through- 
out the lower orders of the people, 
and it had insulted the pride and 
irritated the passions of that numer- 
ous class which had, by the improve- 
ment of society, been able to acquire 
wealth and intelligence, but which 
was kept in a state of political and 
moral degradation ; excluded from 
honours, and contemned by the 
court; trampled upon by the nobi- 
lity, and yet ground by taxes to 
support the luxury and insolence of 
those who thus oppressed and in- 
sulted them. Every person, there- 
fore, who was not depraved in prin- 
ciple, who was not devoid of intel- 
lect, and whose heart was not cal- 
lous to human suffering, was anxi- 
ous for a reform of the polity of 
their country. The Viscomtede.No- 
ailles, of the most illustrious house 
in France, declared that ** unless the 
government itself operated a total 
reform with moderation and justice, 
the blind fury of the people would 
accomplish one more dreadful.”— 
The great Lord Chatham had ut- 
tered the same admonition with 
respect to England; but may hea- 
ven avert from us the consequences 
which ensued to France from such 
excellent advice being resisted by 
the court. But the French govern- 
ment refused all reform ;and the 
revolution was nothing more at its 
commencement than the natural 
resistance of virtue and intellect 
against oppression and ignorance. 
ut from what cause did a revolu- 
tion, which began in virtue and in 
wisdom, terminate in a scene of 
greater cruelty than ever attended 
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the revolutions of the most barba- 
rous ages? The causes are ob- 
vious. The religion of France had 
been artfully intruded into the in- 
most recesses of domestic life, from 
the family of the king to that of the 
most humble peasant ; it was a reli- 
gion of dogmas, to the exclusion of 
morals; and its practice had ever 
been to excite the fiercest passions 
against every hostile sect. That 
this is no exaggerated statement is 
evident from the history of the nu- 
merous religious wars of France; 
wars which fully equalled in fero- 
city the worst scenes of the revolu- 
tion. What scenes of the revolution 
can equal, or can all its atrocities 
equal, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew; the Sicilian vespers; the 
Jacquerie and Dragonades; or can 
the most atrocious monster of the 
revolution be worse than the Mare- 
chals de Montluc and L’Isle Adam ; 
or than Harcourt, Fosseuse, Luxem- 
bourgh, and Philip le Bon. Thus, 
the religion of France had corrupted 
life at its fountain of good—its do- 
mestic privacy; and every peasant 
and mechanic, unless his Sotaes na- 
ture had overcome the tendency of 
his religion, was a fit instrument of 
those fiendish actions they have 
always perpetrated in times of pub- 
lic commotion. In the revolution, 
the passions of the people were fur- 
ther stimulated by famine and by 
every physical want; by the memor 

of sufferings and its consequent spirit 
of revenge; and, finally, by the crimi- 
nal resistance made to their just de- 
mands by the government; to the at- 
tempt of that government to suppress 
their desienlh by military violence, 
and to the yet more culpable efforts of 
the king to effect that object by the 
introduction of a ae force. The 
nobility and gentry of france, more- 
over, basely deserted their duty to 
their country when the struggle be- 
gan; they fied and left both the ge- 
neral and local administration of 
justice to a class of people unused 
to power, made ignorant by the 
false policy of the old regime, and, 
as we have already shewn, made 
worse than ignorant by the yet 
more criminal policy of their priest- 
hood. Theseare the —— causes 
both of the revolution and of the 
atrocities with which it was dis- 
graced ; and it is worse than babyish 
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in the Quarterly Review to trace 
such a mighty event, which almost 
gave a new character to human na- 
ture, to such trifling causes as the 
intrigues of a royal duke, or the de- 
ficiency of revenue. But what great 
tesson should the statesman and 
philosopher draw from this revolu- 
tion? That governments should hu- 
manize the lower orders of society 
by moral and intellectual education, 
and that they should adapt public 
institutions to the improved spirit 
of the age, and not, by resisting ra- 
tional reforms, destroy the confi- 
dence of the middle classes, and in- 
flame the passions of the vulgar. 
These are the only ways to prevent 
revolutions, and to render public 
commotions comparatively innoxi- 
ous. But the sole use which the 
Quarterly Review would make of 
the French Revolution is, to hold it 
up as a brutum fulmen, a sort of 
raw-head and bloody-bones story, 
to detach people from thinking of 
reforms at all. Until moral philo- 
sophy and intellection shall render 
men less blindly attached to what- 
ever they may find the established 
order of things, revolutions appear 
to be the price of social improve- 
ments; and, in the case of France, 
the price being paid, let not igno- 
rance and servility deprive mankind 
of the advantages of the purchase. 
So much for the general views of 
the Quarterly Reviewer; let us now 
attend to the isolated errors with 
which the article abounds. 

** Without motive or provocation, 
the barriers of the city (of Paris) 
were set on fire; and on the I4th of 
July, 1789, the Bastile was demo- 
lished.”” Good heavens! that any 
writer with the mens sana should 
assert that the Lettres de Céchet, 
the arbitrary imprisonment of sub- 
jects for life without trial, were no 
motives, or that the defence of this 
system by the government was 
no provocation to an ignorant popu- 
lace to destroy what they had no 
hopes of meliorating. 

The reviewer next gives an ac- 
count of the peasantry murderin 
Mon. Foulon, with his mouth stuffed 
full of hay; but ought not a spirit 
of truth to have none them to 
add, that the peasantry had been 
exasperated, because M. Foulon, 
when speaking of the famine and 
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severe winter which then afilicted 
France, declared the people to be 
worse than cattle, and that they 
might feed upon hay. The deed was 
horrid, but great was the provoca- 
tion. 

Speaking of the abolition of many 
of the most detestable abuses of the 
feudal system, the reviewer says, 
** Many of these sacrifices were just, 
and might have been beneficial had 
they been duly matured and com. 
bined. All of these propositions, 
each of which might well have given 
matter for a month’s discussion, 
were carried in one memorable 
night. Und nox interfuit inter 
maximos et nullos.’’ Now the simple 
truth is, that these feudal abuses had 
been discussed in France for more 
than a half century; they had long 
galled the people to fury, and they 
had been reprobated in France by 
every man whden rank and influence 
enabled him to reprobate them with- 
out the fear of the Bastile ; the 
court had pertinaciously resisted 
their abolition; their abolition by 
the Constituent Assembly was, there- 
fore, merely the completion of a long 
contest, upon the merits of which 
the public mind had for fifty years 
come to a rational decision. So 
much for the * Und nox inter- 
Suit,” &e. 

The reviewer then vituperates the 
Abbé Sieyés, a man whose moral 
principles obtained for him the 
esteem of every party in the Revolu- 
tion. Sieyés risked his life to stop 
the criminal excesses of the Revolu 
tion. Reproaching the Constituent 
Assembly for some unjust measures, 
this core man exclaimed, I/s veulent 
étre libres, ils ne savent pas étre 
juste, “upon which,” says the re- 
viewer, “it is disgusting to hear a 
man, who knew not how to be either 
just or free, reproaching an assembly 
no better than himself.” But the 
talents of Sieyés, according to the 
reviewer, “ were over-rated ; he never 
was the leader of any party, but he 
was the leading tool of many, and 
always their dupe.”” The Emperor 
Napoleon annstle supposed to have 
known something of the Abbé Sieyés, 
and he represents him as a man of 
the most profound knowledge and 
of powerful intellect, whose rigid 
moral principles, and abstract no~ 
tions of justice, prevented his being 
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of use in the assemblies, but whose 
influence in committees was most ex- 
tensive. But the reviewer, with an 
unexampled ignorance, states, that 
«the populace took upon themselves 
what they called the administration 
of justice and the execution of cri 
minals. The territory was divided 
according to a new system.” Now 
the populace of France had no more 
to do with the division of that coun- 
try into departments than the people 
of Lilliput had. It is known to al- 
most school-boys, that the “ new 
system,” as the reviewer calls it, of 
dividing the country, originated 
with the Abbé Sieyés, who pursued 
the measure with zeal and persever- 
ance, his object being, by this new 
division, to destroy the whole of the 
old regime of provincial parliaments, 
and of provincial courts. 

After a sketch of the character of 
Mirabeau, containing about an equal 
portion of truth and error, the re- 
viewer says, that before his death 
*his popularity had long been on 
the wane.”’ Mad. de Staé}, the best 
— authority on the subject, 

escribes the anxiety of the people 
during his illness, and their aria ot 
his death, to have been most in- 
tense. Thousands, she relates, daily 
surrounded his house, anxiously in- 
quiring if any hope existed of his 
recovery; and she tells us, as a 
proof of his prodigious popularity, 
that a notion then prevailing that 
the life of the aged could be pre- 
served by the injection of the blood 
of the young, a healthy young man 
sent an offer to kill himself, in order 
that Mirabeau might be restored by 
an infusion into’ his system of 
younger and more healthy blood 
than his own. 

But the Quarterly Reviewer has 
unquestionably displayed prodigious 
talents in his portraiture of the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, for he has dis- 
covered in that justly celebrated in- 
dividual principles and qualities of 
all sorts, which have escaped the 
a yee of every person who 

as hitherto discussed the Marquis’s 
character. For instance, the re- 
viewer tells us, that “of all the men 
of the Revolution, the Duke of Or- 
leans not excepted, he possessed the 
least understanding.” This must be 
true, for in the unprecedented col- 
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lisions of great intellects which the 
Revolution produced, the Marquis 
de la Fayette acquired, and long 
maintained, a supremacy over the 
public mind; he was an object of 
the utmost anxiety to the Courts of 
France and of Austria, and for a 
long time the object of attention all 
over Europe and America; and all 
this he acleied against the power 
of his own and of other Courts, 
without any understanding. But, 
says the reviewer, the Marquis had 
‘** the utmost chilliness of soul,” and 
he ‘almost imagined that he felt." 
This is by no means meant by the 
reviewer as badinage, or as a sort of 
sportive trifling with idiotcy; it is 
meant, as old ladies say, in real 
earnest. The Marquis de la Fayette 
left all the splendour, and sacrificed 
all the intellectual and all the ani- 
mal gratification, which his rank and 
fortune afforded him, in the most gay 
and voluptuous capital of Europe, 
and exposed himself to the rigours, 
the sufferings, and the dangers of 
campaigns in the wilds of America, 
merely from a love of liberty and of 
glory ; all of which is proof irrefra- 
gable that he had what the reviewer 
calls “ the utmost chilliness of soul, 
and no understanding.” The soar- 
ings of the eagle are incomprehen- 
sible to the mole. But, says the re- 
viewer, ** La Fayette could never 
have aspired to the crown.” How 
valuable must be this sagacious ob- 
servation to the readers of the 
Quarterly Review. 

The reviewer tells us, that the 
Queen of France * never had pro- 
voked the people in any manner,” 
and that she was “ mild, affable,” 
&e. The Queen, according to every 
authority, without exception, had 
incessantly exerted herself to inspire 
the King with fortitude and courage 
to resist the Revolution, and the 
demands of the people, by force of 
arms. This conduct, whether right 
or wrong, whether just or unjust, 
was of all things calculated to pro- 
voke the people. We drop a tear 
over her unhappy and unmerited 
fate, but who, with a sane mind, 
would characterize Marie Antoinette 
as mild. 

But the article teems with iso- 
lated absurdities told with a more 
than babyish simplicity, and withan 
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infatuated confidence in the igno- 
rance, or in the credulity of its read- 
ers. The reviewer expatiates with 
great earnestness upon the dreadful 
ambition and atrocious criminality 
of the Republic in attacking the 
contemptible little territory of Avig- 
non. s the reviewer forget that 
at that very period, the three legi- 
timate Sovereigns of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, after a long series 
of every possible crime,.and of the 
most atrocious barbarity, had seized 
upon the whole of Poland, and with- 
out a single remonstrance from our 
Sovereign, although he was so- 
lemnly pledged by treaty to protect 
the unhappy Poles from such spo- 
liation. With what face then could 
either Russia, Prussia, Austria, or 
England complain of the French 
Republicans for seizing upon Avig- 
non. Crime cannot justify crime; 
but remove the moat out of thine 
own eye before thou triest to take 
the beam out of thy brother’s. “ At 
Etienne,’’ says the reviewer, “a 
merchant, suspected of monopolizing 
corn, was torn to pieces, but no corn 
was found in his possession ;” as if 
the crime of “‘ tearing a man to 
pieces,’’ turned upon his possessin 

or his not possessing corn; and asif, 
when mobs were wont to inflict sum- 
mary vengeance upon monopolizers 
of corn, any corn-merchant would 
put it in the power of a mob to find 
corn in his possession. On the flight 
of Louis to Varennes, the reviewer 
sagaciously observes, that “ they 
(the people) pursued him to the ex- 
tremity of his empire, to bring him 
back to new ignominy and suffer- 
ings.”” Now the King was not pur- 
sued at all; he was stopped, by mere 
chance, at Varennes; and what ren- 
dered the Revolutionists so anxious 
to bring him back was, their strong 
fears of the consequences of his put- 
ting himself under the protection of 
the Allies, and of their using his 
name and influence in their medi- 
tated invasion of France. The 
Allies would then have made of 
Louis the same tool that the Bour- 
bons would now make of the King 
of Spain, were they to get him into 
their possession. According to the 
account given by the reviewer of 
the flight to Varennes, the King and 
his family were the most silly, in- 
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fatuated beings it is possible to cop. 
ceive. At a most critical juncture 
of that flight, which was to save 
the life of Louis, of his wife, his 
children, and his sister, a disastrous 
dispute arose upon a simple old 
woman’s notions of a point of frivo, 
lous etiquette ; the foolish old crea. 
ture insisted upon going in the car. 
riage to the exclusion of a Marquis 
of * tried courage, intelligence, and 
loyalty.” ‘The Queen intreated the 
old woman to withdraw her services; 
the King was appealed to, and he 
decided in favour of the old woman, 
and thus lost the services of the man 
whose sagacity might have pre. 
vented those egregious follies which 
led to the arrest of the ill-fated 
monarch. Louis's heart was good, 
but he was evidently but little better 
than an idiot—it was impossible te 
save such a man. 

Speaking of the infuriated popu- 
lace of the capital, and of their at 
tack upon Versailles on the 5th and 
6th of October, 1789, the reviewer 
first attributes the event to the ma- 
chinations of the Duke of Orleans, 
and then questions whether La Fa 
yette was not also an instigator of 
that terrific tetee of popular 
fury. The mild virtues and consis- 
tent patriotism of La Fayette render 
such an accusation beneath our seri- 
ous notice ; and although the wealth 
of the Duke d’Orleans may have 
often been employed for improper 
purposes during the Revolution, 
yet to suppose that any individual, 
who ostensibly kept aloof from the 
scene of action, could really elec- 
trify a whole populatien with en- 
thusiasm in any cause, is, indeed, to 
attribute the explosion of the vol- 
cano to the efforts of a mouse. The 
Royalists have defamed the Duke 
of Orleans to a degree of absurdity 
equal to that which the Republicans 
have vituperated the Queen. The 
fact is, that the Duke of Orleans was 
a weak and sensual prince, who, from 
motives of vanity, from personal 

ique against the Queen, and, per- 

aps, from some sparks of ambition, 
had been indecal, to patronize the 
popular cause. In the beginning 0 
the struggle the influence of his 
name and rank, and the power of 
his wealth, had, no doubt, been of 
the most essential service to the 
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po ular leaders in the Etats Generaue, 
a in the Constituent Assemblies ; 
but the popular enthusiasm soon rose 
to that ee height, that the 
influence of a hundred Dukes of Or- 
leans would have been overwhelmed 
with facility. To talk of the Duke’s 
exciting mobs of 60,000 people, of 
his paying such nrasses, and of his 
inducing them to commit what men 
can never commit but under the in- 
fluence of enthusiasm, is worse than 


childish. The -proverb says, felix 


ui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
bat human happiness, of this sort 
at least, must be purchased at the 
expense of no small degree of labour; 
and he who would trace the causes of 
the French Revolution must look 
more profoundly than to suppose 
that so mighty an event could have 
been produced, or even materiall 
affected, by the intrigues or profli- 
gacy of a Rew! Duke. 

We have done enotigh, we con- 
ceive, without tracing further errors, 
to establish our assertion, that this 
article in the Quarterly Review dis- 
plays a want of historical spirit, 
of candour, and truth; that it con- 
tains a palpable misrepresentation of 
facts, and evinces, in some places, a 
total want of, and in others a la- 
mentable perversion of all power 
of ratiocination. We have performed 
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our task in no pride of superiority, 
and in no spirit of political hostility; 
but we lament to see literature made 
subservient to the spirit of party; 
and we blush for our nature, when 
those, who ought to be guided by a 
i of philanthropy, pervert all 
their opportunities of benefiting 
mankind to the mean and often mis- 
chievous objects of promoting party 
views, and this often from motives 
far from disinterested. This last 
number of the Quarterly Review 
may be considered more of a politi- 
cal number than any which has ap- 
peared for several years, and many 
of its articles are more trifling and 
erroneous than that upon which we 
have been making our animadver- 
sions. We may probably notice 
some of the most promipent of these 
errors in the remaining articles be- 
fore we give our readers any analy- 
tical investigations of the articles of 
the Edinburgh Review, reflecting 
upon the injary which mis-state- 
ments in such works are calculated 
to do to the young, and to those who 
are unacquainted with the arcana of 
the press, we conceive that our can- 
did analyses of these reviews may 
be of considerable utility; and in 
exposing such errors we bear in 
mind the line in Terence :—.Vosse 
haec omnia salus est adolescentulis. 


TO MISS — ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


Since last my muse attuned a natal strain, 
Another circling year its course hath sped, 
And Time his annual tribute shower'd again 
Of young perfections on thy favour’d head. 


If aught of praise could e’er delight thine ear, 
These lines had linger’d o’er thy budding charms ; 
But virtue shuns e’en truth itself to hear, 
And shrinks from flattery as the worst of harms, 


But who can bask beneath the orb of day 
Nor grateful bless its ever-chearing beam, 
Or view the moon upon her starry way, 
Nor mark the beauty silvering wood and stream ? 


And shall that lovelier sun, whose blushing dawn 
With ot aaa radiance lights 7 or breast— 
is 


But hold! awhile be warmth like thi 


orborne; 


An hour may come it need not be supprest. 


Eur. Mag. Sept. 1823. 
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To Miss —— on her Birth-Day. 


Mine be it now to watch with fondness o'er 
Thy mind's development, and aid it too ; 

To see thy soul expand to wisdom’s lore, 
Like blosssoms opening to the vernal dew. 


Oh! did not History's ever-pleasing page 

To youthful eyes the deeds of yore unfold, 
How dull and joyless were the tender age, 

That of the passing scene doth naught behold! 


Well may the tongues of other climes be taught, 
And music’s tones, to fill the vacant ear, 

Ere the heart learns that language of the thought, 
Which asks no utterance but a sigh or tear. 


Let-such pursuits as yet thy time employ ; 
Oh! taste, before the nectar'd cup is past, 
The sweets of that blest age of sinless joy, 
Which aught but love would wish might ever last. 


For what of all the world's wide scene displays 

Of crowd, and glare, and senseless noise, can vie 
With those peculiar boons of early days, 

The tranquil bosom and the cloudless eye ? 


Though Pleasure, all the orient hues of Hope, 

With Memory’s mild and sunset colours blending, 
Should make thy life one bright kaleidoscope, 

The same rich dyes in changes never ending ; 


Still there are pangs disturb the happiest heart, 
That beats in such a jarring world as this ; 
Which, ah! too soon, this lesson will impart, 
Experience rarely points the way to bliss. 


Then wilt thou know, the short-lived flowers, that shed 
Such balmy fragrance o’er the paths of youth, 

In the calm shades of ignorance are bred, 
But fade and wither at the light of Truth. 


Oft down the blooming cheek a drop will steal, 
To think how many a face is pale with woe, 
And conscious virtue check her pride, to feel 
How few the breasts in which her ardours glow. 


For soon thou'lt find, the good thou seem’st to view 
In other minds exists in thine alone, 

Which, like the tinted crystal, darts its hue 
On every form through that clear medium shewn 


E’en of the poet’s lay thou'lt haply learn, 
The incense breathing from its votive verse 

Full oft, when deem'd with Friendship’s fires to burn, 
Is kindled at a shrine less pure than hers. 














F. A. B. B. 
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THE LESSON. 


FROM PHILANDER VON SITTEWALD.* 


«Ty my youth,’ said Philander, “I 
wasa gay, thoughtless fellow; and 
having soon squandered my patri- 
mony I found myself reduced to 
tlie dire necessity of bending my free 
and stubborn back under the yoke 
of some employment. The Court at- 


tracted me; I was inclined to be-. 


come a statesman, and to offer my 
services to some foreign prince. 
Accordingly I set out on the way, 
and wandered restlessly till I sank 
down in a wood, overcome with fa- 
tigue, and fell asleep. 

I had not lain long, when I felt 
a gentle tap on the shoulder. [ 
opened my eyes, and saw an old man 
by my side, of a strange ee 
ance, and with a long white beard. 
“ Rise!” said he, “1 will conduct 
you to a place where you may learn 
the statistical science in one hour.”’ 
The proposal > omen me, and 1 
followed the old man’s footsteps. 
He led me up a steep and mist- 
covered mountain to a large city 
adorned with many towers. “ Here, 
my son,” said he, ** is the residence 
of ian of the mightiest princes of 
Germany, who is ever ready to 
stretch out his long arms when he 
espies a delicate morsel in the great 
dish of the empire. You shall soon 
know him personally. One of his 
privy counsellors died a few days 
ago; the election of a new one is 
about to take place ; we will be pre- 
sent at this ceremony.” Hereupon 
he wetted my forehead and his own 
with a daale drop of balsam, and 
assured me that we were now as in- 
visible as the wind. 

We could see one another; yet, 
unobserved by all others, we glided 
like the summer breeze through a 
thick crowd of persons, that rolled 
to and fro in the streets. So we 
came into the palace and the audi- 


ence chamber, where the Prince, 
surrounded by his courtiers, sat on 
the throne in all the splendour of his 
greatness. Before him stood three 
men. They had been selected from 
half a hundred candidates for the 
vacant office, and were to be ex- 
amined by the Prince in person. 

“What is the first and greatest 
virtue of a privy counsellor?” he 
asked of him who stood next him 
with folded arms, and looked likea 
Moravian brother. 

‘“* The fear of God!”’ answered the 
latter, laying his hand upon his 
heart, and making a low obeisance. 

“*And the second ?’—* The fear 
of God.” 

*“* And the third ?”—* The fear of 
God.” 

The Prince laughed, and said to 
his minister, Provide this pious 
simpleton with a  schoolmaster’s 
place.” 

He then turned to the second with 
the question, “* What are the chief 
qualities of a good monarch ?” 

The candidate (in whose de- 
meanour. a certain arrogance was 
blendid with a pedantic self-suffi- 
ciency) made his obeisance less pro- 
foundly than the other, and after 
adjusting his ruffles and his cravat, 
and making all the customary pre- 
"ach nae for a long-winded speech, 
vegan as follows :—** Plato, Aris- 
totle, and I, maintain that a Prince 
is nothing else than the first servant 
of the commonalty, and it is, there- 
fore, incumbent upon him to ad- 
minister strict pie to further the 
prosperity of his country by every 
means in his power, and so to treat 
his subjects as he would like and 
expect to be treated himself were he 
a subject. 


“ Do as you would be done by.” 





* His true name was Hans Michael Moscherosch. 
teenth century, and wrote satires under the title of “ Wonderful and true Sigbts, 


He lived in the seven- 


(apparitions) of which he says in his preface, “ | am unwilling to believe that I 
have ever injured any man by them, though I hope to have benefited many. 
Therefore those who are not pleased with my writings either want sense to 
comprehend them, or find themselves ill furnished in concience, There is no- 


thing, in all my works, which can give offence to an honest and upright man.” 
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“This is the infallible test of human 
actions which nature has fixed in 
our hearts. Does a Prince weigh 
his deeds in these scales he is looked 
up to as a father by his grateful 
people; but does he govern with 
severity and caprice, does he op- 
press his subjects and squander their 
substance in vain ostentation, then 
the other saying becomes verified : 


“ Whom men fear perforce they hate.” 


Daring this harangue the Prince, 
with signs of astonishment, surveyed 
his courtiers, by turns, with a keen 
8 asifhe would say, ** How does 
this sound? This bird pipes a dif- 
ferent tune frown yours’, my faithful 
friends!” 

Pakomus, the president of the 
council, was a crafty old courtier, 
aud knew full well how to extricate 
himself from a dilemma of this sort. 
He disguised his perplexity by a 
cohtemptuous smile, shook the cloud- 


like curls of his immense wig with 


disa probation at the speaker, and 
cut a short, at the moment the 
Prince was about to express his dis- 
pleasure, with ‘* Enough of this ar- 
rogance. His Highness’s wisdom 
and magnanimity require no admo- 
nitions on the subject of govern- 
ment.” 

This bold piece of flattery had the 
desired effect; it brought things to 
their former level in the Prince's 
mind. He cast a frowning look at 
the daring candidate, and com- 
manded him to withdraw. 

The third candidate, a scarcely 
bearded youth, following the ex- 
ample of the president, handled his 
predecessor like a pencil, and sa- 
tirised by shrugs and nods every 
word that he uttered, inorder, by this 
dumb criticism, to recommend him- 
self to the Prince. He received, for 
his portion, the question, “* To what 
should a monarch direct his chief 
attention ?”’ 

‘“To three points,” replied the 
youth instantly, and bowed as low 
as if he were going to stand upon 


, 


“his head, or turn the wheel. 


‘First, to the improvement of the 
royal revenues; secondly, to the 
extension of his territories; and 
thirdly, to the maintenance of his 
dignity, as a God on earth. 

* Very wisely spoken!" exclaimed 


the Prince, and nominated him, op 
the spot, to the vacant seat. 

We, invisible spectators, looked 
at one another, and the old man 
whispered in my car. “ Young 
Gleissner, who spoke so much to 
the Prince’s sasisloction, is the son. 
in-law of the president. The latter, 
grown grey in the knavery of courts, 
put the question in the Prince's 
mouth, and the answer in that of 
his é/éve ; that is the reason the pot 
and the lid fit so well together. He 
will bye-and-bye give him a Lessox 
with closed doors, at which we will 
be present, for it was, properly speak- 
ing, the object of our journey.” 

The Prince dismissed his court. 
Pakomus took the arm of his young 
colleague. ‘ Come, my confidential 
son,” said he; “1 will give yona 
proof of my paternal fondness, b 
unveiling to you the most hidden 
secrets of politics and government.” 
Upon this he led him, through dark 
and narrow passages, to the farthest 
wing of the palace, in which there 
was a chamber, whose brazen door 
was secured by seven locks. This 
sanctum he cautiously unclosed, 
and forced himself and his com- 
panion through a small opening, in 
order that no profane eye might 
steal a glance at its mysteries. But 
we had already glided in before 
them, and heard and saw the follow- 
ing wonderful things. Pakomus 
opened a wardrobe, in which a 
motley collection of mantles, of vel- 
vet and fine cloth, were hanging in 
arow. They were all richly laced 
and Siuitorel on the outer side, but 
on the inner, some were covered with 
rough woollen stuff, and some of 
them with the skins of wolves and 
foxes. 

“Is this His Highness’s ward- 
robe?” enquired the young cour- 
tier.—“ By no means,” said the 
senior, “these are state robes, and 
are used when any disagreeable or 
unpopular measure is to be laid 
before the public. A delicate sub- 
ject of that kind we are forced to 
clothe ina handsome dress, therefore 
this scarlet robe, trimmed with gold 
lace, is called “ The people's happi- 
ness ;”’ the second, of green velvet, 
“ The country’s bloom; the third, 
embroidered with silver, ‘* The pub- 
lic oor eee so on,” 

The pupil examined these, one 
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after another, with a serious coun- 
tenance. At length, however, he 
could not help laughing as his eye 
rested upon an old threadbare and 
faded robe. ‘* Heavens !’’ he ex- 
elaimed, ‘* what has this old rag to 
do amongst these splendid robes of 
state ?’—** Let it not surprise you,” 
rejoined Pakomus.* This mantle was 
once as brilliant as its neighbours; 
but the incredible drudgery that it 
has performed, and must still per- 
form, has thus disfigured it. It is 
called Good Intention, and is, in 
courts, like the bread we eat. For 
example, should Folly by any chance 
supplant Prudence at the helm, and 
drive the ship of the state upona 
rock, then he wraps this robe round 
him, and cries, * The intention was 
good!’ By this means he stifles 
every murmur of the people. Many 
a faux pas, however, is so tremen- 
dous a giant, that this mantle is not 
sufficient to cover him; in that 
case we throw them all upon him at 
once, and bury him under them.” 
The muster of the state robes was 
now over. Pakomus opened a closet 
filled with masks. ‘“ Ah, capital 
masks these!’’ cried the new coun- 
sellor. “* They, of course, are used 
for masquerades and shows.’’— 
“Right!” answered the father-in- 
law ; “ they are used for show. They 
are state masks,and have a similar use 
to that of the robes. Therefore they 
are made to resemble human coun- 
tenances, and integrity beams from 
every feature.” He now covered his 
face with one of them. ‘See! have 
I not now the honest look of a brave 
triot, who is ready to sacrifice his 
ortuneand his life for his country ?”’ 
“Upon my honour you have!” 
cried the young courtier, and he 
7 his hands. 
vey then passed into an anti- 
chamber that bore the most perfect 
resemblance to a bathing and dress- 
ing-room. Razors, lancets, and cup- 
pan aueeee were scattered up and 
own in it. **This workshop,” said 
the grey headed statesman, “ con- 
tains the tools and implements of 
the finance minister, the trea- 
surer,and the receiver. With these 
they shear their sheep, the citizens 
and peasants, and bleed and cup 
them without mercy. And when 
these sponges have sucked upenough, 
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a higher hand squeezes them again, 
and throws them aside.”’ 

The instructor now led his pupil 
back to the saloons, and threw open 
the lid of a casket, filled with specta- 
cles. “ Of these state spectacles,” said 
he, ** we have three sorts. The first 
enlarge the object wonderfully ; the 
gnat becomes an elephant; the 
silver penny a fall grown dollar. 
With these magnifying glasses we 
arm the eyes of the subjects, when, 
for example, we wish them to take 
a log of wood that is given them for 
a ohell forest, or a service equal to 
a grain of mustard seed for an im- 
measurable advantage. The second 
sort diminishes mountains to mole 
hills, and is, therefore, very service- 
able in cases of honours and gifts con- 
ferred, The glasses of the third class 
change black to white, and throw a 
dazzling glare over every object.” 

‘Invaluable spectacles!” cried the 
counsellor, and tried some of them 
with lively approbation. 

The President’s falcon eyes now 
scrutinized every corner of the 
apartment to satisfy him that he was 
not watched, and he proceeded ina 
low tone of voice. “ These spec- 
tacles, particularly those which di- 
minish objeets, we recommend to 
members of the council, and some- 
times, hetween ourselves, to his 
Highness's Royal use, without 
troubling the good man with a tedi- 
ous explanation of their properties. 
We do this, for instance, when we are 
desirous that a certain dip into the 
public coffers should appear less 
palpable to the Prince than it would 
were we to suffer him to view these 
things with his own naked eyes.” 

“ And that method is effectual ?” 

“ Probatum est?” exclaimed Pa- 
komus with emphasis; and they 
shook hands with cordiality. 

* But what do you take this rose- 
coloured powder to be?” asked the 
old gentleman. ‘I suppose it is 
tooth-powder,” was the reply. — 
“ You guess wrong, Sir; how can 

ou imagine that the state troubles 
itself about the teeth of its subjects 
and servants? It were better if 
they had no teeth at all; they would 
eat less.” 

* Well, what is it then ?’’said he, 
abashed. ‘ Eye powder! a harm- 
less dust that we occasionally throw 
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into the people’seyes. It has the 
same use as that sightly-sealed flask ; 
it contains the famous blue mist.”’ 

** | must confess,” said the coun- 
sellor, “* here is excellent provisior 
for benevolent blindness.”” Pako- 
mus put on a crafty smile, and nod- 
ded his head affirmatively. Mean- 
while his son observed a large vel- 
vet purse, anf drew out of it a 
colossal golden tuning hammer, 
full an ell long, and proportionably 
thick. ‘* Let it lie,’ said the old 
man, angrily, and wanted to throw 
the instrument aside; but the for- 
mer held it fast, and pressed to 
know what extraordinary circum- 
stances were connected with it. 

The President was unwilling to 
bring it out; at length, however, he 
began his confession. ‘ Some time 
ago a foreign power wished to ob- 
tain a certain favour of our royal 
master, but he was not disposed: to 
grant it, dreading ill consequences 
to himself and his state. On that 
occasion I received this costly tuning 
hammer, with a courteous letter, in 
which I was jokingly requested to 
tune the inclination of ny master in 
unison with the wishes of that court. 
Who can withstand such civilities 2 
And who would not open the doors 
of his heart when knocked at with 
such a hammer.” 

“It is a matter of course, 
the hopeful son. 

Hereupon Pakomus shewed him 
a little cask of peas, and assured 
him that those harmless peas became 
sometimes more dangerous than 
musket balls in the hands of a mali- 
cious courtier. ‘ But | ought to be 
tenacious of disclosing this roguery 
to you; I am afraid that one day, 
when you begin to think that I have 
been too long before your eyes, you 
will use it against me,”’ 

The son-in-law laid his hand upon 
his breast, and protested loudly that 
he was a man of honour. 

* But you can take a joke,” re- 
joined the old statesman. ‘* None 

ut an arch-knave makes use of 
these peas. He strews them in the 
Privy Council Chamber, in the 
Chancery Court, and particularly 
on the slippery floors of the Court- 
rooms, in order that they who are 
hateful to him, or stand in his light, 
may slide on them and fall. And 
that happens most frequently to 


,’ 


said 





those who walk straight forward, 
and imagine themselves in a securit 
which renders precaution superflu. 
ous, when they walk firmly on the 
foot of a good conscience.” 

A shudder ran over me. I sighed 
out with the honest poet:— 


“ Court soups are racy, it is said, 
Well-flavour’d and delicious ; 

But then, they’re season’d with a dread, 
Which makes them quite pernicious.” 


And suddenly the whele political 
armoury vanished away, together 
with the President and his son-in. 
law. 

** Well, how do you like the es- 
son ?” enquired my hoary compa. 
nion, 

I shrugged my shoulders, and 
knew not what to answer. 

* Do you think,” continued he, 
* that [ have led you hither, in order 
that you might learn to wear such 
robes, to polish deceptive glasses, 
and earn golden tuning hammers? 
(iod forbid! I have taught you to 
know the venom that you may avoid 
it; | have unveiled to you i hid- 
den arts of dishonest servants of the 
state, to enable you to judge more 
prudently and — than the blind 
crowd of the conduct of many a 
good and noble-minded prince, who 
strives in the paths of virtue and 
= to reach the worthy goal of 
iis people’s happiness, but who, by 
the ignes fatui of wicked and unwise 
counsels, which his guileless mind 
takes for the true guides, is led 
astray into false paths, and conducted 
to a precipice. Curses await them, 
and blessings be showered down 
upon your head, if you serve faith- 
fully the prince who lays his peo- 
ple’s salvation upon your shoulders ! 
Seize, with courage, on the machi- 
nery of selfishness and avarice, and 
bring itto a stand. But take heed, 
then, to avoid the peas, with which 
your path will be richly strewn!” 

With the last echo of those words 
the silver-bearded figure dissolved 
like a mist, and I found myself at 
the foot of the tree where I had 
sought repose. I stood up—l fan- 
cied that I already felt the treache- 
rous peas beneath my feet, and the 
idea robbed me of the courage and 
inclination to proceed on my jour- 
ney. S. 
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Paris, Sept. 18. 
Nor to be behind hand in viewing 
this extensive and pompously an- 
nounced collection, | entered the 
Louvre, a few days after the opening 
of the Exhibition, with a crowd of 
some thousand persons, and midst 
clouds of dust which rendered many 
of the objects almost invisible. 
After an hour’s pushing and squeez- 
ing ina motley group of decorated 
knights, soldiers, peasants, and char- 
al enidens, and become thorough- 
ly convinced that it would be impos- 
sible for me in such a way to form 
an accurate and impartial idea of 
the treasures of French industry, I 
withdrew from the splendid saloons 
and felt heartily rejoiced when lL 
had descended the magnificent stair- 
case which forms so striking a con- 
trast to the meagre architecture, and 
general appearance of the outside of 
this extensive building. Being, how- 
ever, resolved to form my opinion of 
the Exhibition from personal in- 
spection, and not from those inter- 
ested and partial vehicles of infor- 
mation, the newspapers, I subse- 
quently made interest to obtain an 
admission on one of those days 
when the public are only allowed to 
enter by tickets, and when, conse- 
uently, there is much less crowding 
than on the days in which the sa- 
loons are thrown open indiscrimi- 
nately. Having succeeded in this 
endeavour, I again visited the 
Louvre on Friday last. The first 
room, which is on the ground- 
floor, is devoted to articles of 
wrought metal, and new inventions 
of hardware and cutlery. Con- 
sidering the example which the 
French have so long had before 
them, and the number of English 
workmen, who, from distress or other 
causes, have abandoned their native 
country and taken refuge in France, 
it was natural to expect that this 
part of the Exhibition would dis- 
play something in the way of im- 
oe etntel to make an 
nglishman, jealous of his country’s 
honour and splendour, tremble for 
her future prosperity in a rivalr 
with a nation peopled by upwards 
of twenty-nine millions of civilized 
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beings, and so situated as to present 
a fair — of becoming, by a 

roper application of intellect and 
industry, the mistress of the Con- 
tinent of Europe by superiority in 
arts and manufactures. There is 
nothing however in this saloon eal- 
culated to alarm the most timid 
Englishman; the cutlery is of the 
most inferior description, and, thanks 
to the prejudices of the French, as 
outrée as ever in its appearance. 
One would really have thought that 
so many years of peace would have 
worked a wonderful change in this 
respect, but the knives, with few 
exceptions, are still the strange un- 
meaning implements that they al- 
ways were, with long narrow points 
threatening destruction to the mouth 
if raised there, and of so admirable 
an edge that the work of dissection 
upon a fowl or a turkey is a matter 
of no great difhculty provided the 
animal be very young, very tender, 
half an hour or so over-roasted, and 
that the left hand be actively em- 
ployed at the same time in the ope- 
ration. So rare a collection, carry- 
ing us back in imagination to that 
good old period when the same 
weapon was indiscriminately used 
to rip up the belly of an enemy or 
of a capon, must present much 
amusement to a Shefheld or London 
manufacturer; and if he did not ac- 
quire information from the Exhibi- 
tion, it would at least serve to put 
him into good humour with his own 
work, and therefore with himself, 
which is one of the greatest delights 
of existence. Amongst the various 
articles thus exposed to the admir- 
ing French (and here, by-the-bye, I 
would observe that the French are 
either the best natured, or the sil- 
liest people in existence, since they 
are sinus ready to admire the most 
ridiculous things if presented with 
something like an appeal to national 
vanity), were needles fancifully ar- 
ranged upon cards to resemble suns 
and stars, with gold and silver eyes 
turned inwards, and forming the 
nucleus of these illustrious bodies. 
Hammers, chisels, saws, pincers, and 
other tools, with a collection of nails 
from a tenpenny nail down to a tin- 
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tack; and in one of the corners of 
the saloon, decorated with a large 
ticket announcing its dignity in the 
catalogue and the name of the won- 
derful inventor, a tea-service, of ma- 
terials not liable to be broken. This 
service, which consists of only a tea- 
caddie and twelve egg cups, is made 
of lead, varnished and painted, and 
is offered at the very reasonable 
price of one hundred francs, or at 
the present rate of exchange some- 
thing less than four English guineas, 
in England the same thing, if in- 
deed any manufacturer would think 
it worth his while to make it, would 
costa few shillings. 1 saw man 

Frenchmen, however, very complai- 
santly admiring the invention as one 
of real economy in the end, but just 
observing that it was un peu cher in 
the purchase. In no part of this 
saloon was a single tool or instru- 
ment of new invention which is 
really an improvement; not even a 
hand-saw upon the English princi- 
ple is exhibited, although it is no- 
torious that the saws used by the 
French carpenters perform only half 
the service, and require twice the 
labour of the English; one of the 
new things in this place is, a collec- 
tion of saucepans announced in the 
prospectus, which is given by the 
inventor as the best and hitherto 
unknown method of protecting all 
articles of cookery from imbibing 
injurious qualities from the utensils 
in which they are prepared. Hav- 
ing read Mrs. Glasse, and that pro- 
found philosopher and physician, 
Dr. Kitchena, and having ue dip- 
ped into the mysteries and revela- 
tions of that wonderful chemist, the 
author of ** Death in the Pot,’ I 
had become a little nervous on the 
score of my living, and therefore 
turned with much real interest to 
this “ new and hitherto undisco- 
vered method of securing mankind 
from poison.” Judge, reader, what 
I must have felt am 1 took iato 
mv hand one of these life-saving 
pots; what must have been my sen- 
sations of gratitude towards the 
philanthropic inventor. Just at 
that time, too, | thought of Spain 
and the war, of the Duke d’ Angou- 
leme, and his hosts destroying the 
lives of radicals and revolutionists. 
I saw those machines of death, mor- 
fars, and culverins, and swivels, 
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broad swords, cutlasses, and dag. 
gers. What, at that moment, was 
the heir of France, with his warlike 
steeds, and the roaring of his cap. 
non, and the shouts of the victors, 
compared with this philanthropist 
of pots, pans, and kettles? “ Ing 

mind’s eye,” as Shakspeare has it, 
‘‘they were both before me;’’ the 
destroyer and the preserver. There 
stood the proud warrior flushed with 
victory, his eye flashing vengeance 
and desolation. Here the mild and 
benevolent philanthropist, distri. 
buting life and health to the multi. 
tude. Why are the delightful reve. 
ries and visions of our happiest mo. 
ments to be destroyed ? Why, in 
such a dream of bliss, was I to be 
awakened to the worldly calcula. 
tions of nan, and a cool mental dis. 
quisition on the comparative merits 
of the different methods of turning an 
iron saucepan? 1 had a two gallon 
saucepan in my hand, shining in all 
the brightness of a full-grown moon, 
I might have fancied it a moon, 
and then my reverie would have 
been complete, but my evil genius, 
and a cursed spirit of nationality, 
which but too frequently possesses 
me, and induces me to doubt the 
reality of every blessing which is 
not English, induced me to ques- 
tion the inventor on the process of 
his life-preserving apparatus. There 
was benevolence, pure benevolence 
in his answers, but the secret was of 
course a secret; after beating about 
the bush, however, for an hour, and 
pretending to know much more 
about the matter than I really did, 
I at length discovered that this im- 
portant discovery, this new inven- 
tion which had been thought worthy 
of Exhibition at the Louvre by a 
Royal Committee of Examination, 
was neither more nor less than a 
double tinned saucepan. 

On leaving the room appropriated 
to articles of hardware, &c. we 
ascend the staircase, and enter a 
saloon in which are fitted up, with 
much neatness, a great number of 
places containing shawls, woollen 
drapery, laces, linen, and other ar- 
ticles in the same way. In order to 
judge of the improvement in the 
various manufactures of which 
these articles are specimens, a man 
should be well acquainted with the 
art, which I do not pretend to be. 
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According to my view of the matter, 
the Cashmere shawls, marked at 1500 
francs each, were very dear, and I 
saw nothing in the room which is 
not publicly exposed in the shope.tn 
Cheapside and Ox ford-street. ith 
respect to the shawls, however, if I 
am to pronounce an meres froin 
mere complaisance and politeness 
towards others, with a deference at 
the same time towards public opi- 
nion, which I have never been re- 
markable for paying when in oppo- 
sition to the evidence of my senses, 
but which, nevertheless, it is proper 
1 am told that. 1 should begin to 
shew, even though I may not feel it, 
I must confess that they are proba- 
bly very beautiful and very excel- 
lent, since a great number of very 
well dressed persons, and who were 
of course judges of the matter, since 
they hesitated not to express them- 
selves very decidedly and loudly 
pronounced them to be magnificent 
and incomparable; one of them add- 
ing, with much emphasis, voyer si 
langleterre peut produire des pa- 
reils. Of the woollen cloths, I must 
say, that many, of them are very 
beautiful, and, considering the fine- 
ness of the quality, cheap. There 
are black cloths of superior texture 
and rich colour at fifty to sixty 

francs per yard, similar to which is 
not to be obtained in England at 

less than five pounds per yard ; but, 

on the other hand, I consider that 

our black cloths at twenty-eight, or 

twenty-nine shillings per yard, are 

very superior to the French cloths 

of the same quality at forty francs, 

It is to be remembered, however; 

that the French yard is longer than 

ours, which brings things. nearly 

equal. Perhaps if the use of very 

fine black cloth were to be general 

in England, it would be manufac- 

tured at as cheap or even at a 
cheaper rate than the French, since 

we have so many advantages of ma- 
chinery ; the only thing in favour 

of France is the lowness of wages, 
but this is much more than counter- 
balanced by the superiority which 
we derive from our engines; and it 

is a well-known fact, that for so 
much of the wool that enters into 
the manufactory of cloth as is native 
product, the English have a supe- 
riority, which may be estimated at 
the very lowest at twenty per cent. 
Eur. Mag. Sept. 1823, 
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Agriculture has been too much de- 
pressed, and there is too little spirit 
in France, speaking in a general 
sense, to give any reasonable pros- 
pect of seeing such a cultivation of 
the growth of wool from crossing 
the breeds, &c. as would place 
France, for at least fifty years to 
come, upon a footing with Great 
Britain. In articles manufactured 
from fine Merino wool the French 
are evidently our superiors, but the 
are much dearer than similar arti- 
cles would be in England if they 
were there general. There are many 
specimens in the Louvre for ladies’ 
jaa which are really beautiful, 
but the prices are from forty to fifty 
francs per yard, making a dress 
amount to more than five pounds 
sterling. It is a difficult thing to 
make comparisons between two 
countries in articles for which each 
is so exclusively famous. Take, for 
instance, our poplins; a poplin at 
ten shillings per yard, a is of 
course of very fine quality, is supe- 
rior to the best that they have here 
at eighteen or twenty francs per 
rard. Itis the same with our mus- 
=. and with many other of our 
fine articles; but the difference is 
still more perceptible when we de- 
scend to articles of ordinary use, 
either in linen or cotton. Calicoes, 
for instance, which in London ma 
be purchased at eightpence per sank 
would here cost twenty-six sous, 
although at this moment they are 
nearly forty per cent. lower than 
they were a few years ago, in conse- 
quence of the great depression of 
manufactured property. In cotton 
handkerchiefs we get an article a 
rood and pretty at about one shil- 
i and sixpence to one ——- 
and ninepence; here cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, which are sold as low as 
three francs, are very common.— 
Even in silks I do not hesitate to 
assert, that the French are very 
little, if at all superior to the Eng- 
lish ; no good silk can be purchased 
here at less than seven or eight 
francs per yard: and after allowing 
the diflerence of measure it will be 
no falsehood to say, that this is not 
ten per cent, under the London 
price. Then, if we come to articles 
of mixed manufacture, the beautiful 
shawls, which are manufactured in 
England, from silk and = or 
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worsted, or other materials, are 
much cheaper than similar produc- 
tions in Paris; the advantage in 
favour of England may be stated at 
thirty per cent. withoutat all offend- 
ingagainsttruth. In dimities there 
is nothing at the Exhibition which 
van be at all compared with those of 
England, ‘either for price or for 
quality ; and in cotton stockings at 
least twenty per cent. difference may 
be set down in favour of our own 
country. It is not to be denied, 
however, that some of the fine linen 
in France is very good, and perhaps 
a little cheaper than with us; but, on 
the other hand, they have nothing 
for general wear so cheap or so good 
as the English. It would be very 
curious, and, indeed, 1 think useful, 
ifsome person, partially acquainted 
with these things, were to devote a 
few days to an examination of the 
articles manufactured from wool, 
cotton, and linen, and furnish the 
public with a faithful estimate of 
the comparative improvement of the 
two countries. Such a proceeding 
might be attended with advantage 
to the government and to the manu- 
facturers. 

In the saloon where the articles 
above alluded to are exposed there are 
two or three exhibitions of hats, but 
nothing amongst them denotes much 
improvement in the manufacture of 
those articles. Generally speaking, 
the French are just where they were 
fifty years ago as to hats; and per- 
haps there is no nation on the Con- 
tinent where they are so badly made. 
In the whole of Paris there are only 
two hatters who make decent hats, 
which are sold at twenty-nine and 
thirty francs each. These men, 
however, are far from rich, for hat 
improvement is not encouraged here 
as in England. 

Passing from the woollen drapery 
and hats, we proceed to a sileon 
devoted to luxury and taste. On 
every side, and at every turning, 
splendid candalabras, services of 
porcelain and crystal, jewellery, 
and plated articles meet the sight. 
I should not be credited if I were to 
say that the porcelain and crystal 
are other than beautiful. France 
has been too long celebrated for 
these objects, which are among the 
few in which they carry on a trade 
with other countries profitably to 
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themselves, to dread a successfyl 
rivalry ; but it ts worthy of remark, 
that there is little of improvement 
in the patterns or execution. It has 
long been matter of surprise that 
the French porcelain should con- 
tinue to be so superior to the English, 
particularly as England is said to 
contain the primary substance ne. 
cessary for the manufacture, and 
French artists are to be had ata 
very low rate for the decorative part 
of the preparation, which isso much 
admired. Persons who understand 
more of the subject than I do may 
probably afford you some informa. 
tion, but it may be as well to cau- 
tion the public against the old 
answer, «There is quite as good in 
this country.” It is this spirit of 

rejudice and foolish pride which 
~ kept France so long in the back 
oven as to some manufactures, 
which they might with care have 
imitated from the English; and, al- 
though not to the same extent, the 
feeling exists frequently amongst 
many of my own countrymen, whose 
education and habits ought to have 
protected them from a_ prejudice 


which is destructive to the interests 


of a commercial country. Wedge- 
wood has probably come nearer to 
the French porcelain than any Eng- 
lish manufacturer; but there is still 
a vast difference between that which 
he produces and the French. The 
white Wedgewood ware, in imita- 
tion of French white porcelain, has 
not the chaste transparency and de- 
licate whiteness of the latter, and it 
is, besides, less useful under the 
hands of an artist, as he can never 
rely with certainty upon the action 
of the colours during the process of 
baking. Whilst England continues 
superior to France in all the essential 
manufactures, few men will, perhaps, 
be found to insist with much fervor 
upon the necessity of her being also 
superior in the ornaments and luxu- 
ries of mankind; but it should be 
remembered, that a commercial coun- 
try can never be too superior to her 
neighbours in any of the articles, 
which bring trade and reputation to 
the national character. 

The most beautiful articles in the 
Exhibition are several specimens 
of mahogany and other furniture. 
Oakley, and the most celebrated 
upholsterers and cabinet-makers, 
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excellent as the articles which they 
manufacture may be, are completely 
eclipsed by some of the Parisians. 
Angry at the success with which the 
English have imitated the French 

lish for mahogany furniture, so 
Lag a valuable secret in France, 
the Parisians have now introduced 
an entire new mode of polishing, 
which is called plaque, and is to 
wood precisely what plating is to 
metal. The wood, by some process 
ef which [ am ignorant, is made to 
resemble marble, and has all the 
beauty of that article with much of 
its solidity. I am even assured by 
persons who have made trial of the 
new mode that, with the exception 
of the actual strength of marble, 
it has no qualities superior to the 
imitation, upon which water may be 
spilled without staining, and the 
same attempts made to scratch it 
without success, as would be resisted 
by marble. But it is not only in 
the polish that French furniture is 
improved ; its appearance is con- 
siderably altered tor the better; the 
form in which they make their arti- 
eles being a happy medium between 
the French and English style.— 
Amongst the articles exhibited atthe 
Louvre are two arm-chairs, one of 
which is of mahogany, inlaid with 
pearl. I shall not attempt a de- 
scription of this splendid ornament, 
because justice cannot be done to 
the manufacturer without personal 


ee ga It has all the elegance 
and grandeur of a throne, with the 


lightness and neatness of a common 
drawing-room chair. The cost, 
however, from the nicety of execu- 
tion rather than the expensive na- 
ture ofthe materials, must have been 
considerable. 

The articles of — are not 
very numerous, and upon the whole 
they are infinitely inferior to some 
of English manufacture. The 
French jewellers, for many years, 
enjoyed an exclusive reputation for 
their jewellery, whilst the English 
could boast of nothing but strength 
in their manufactures. Things are 
how quite different. There are hun- 
dreds of English jewellers who 
work as neatly, and with more so- 
lidity than the French; and the 
complaints at one time so general of 
bad gold can now only be directed 
against manufacturers who have no 
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reputation to lose, and who are 
comparatively few in number. I 
still, however, consider that the 
French law, prohibiting the manu- 
facture of gold articles under a 
certain standard, is very excellent. 
Here we purchase with safety ; in 
England only upon the reputation 
and assurance of the jeweller. If 
I purchase a gold chain in Paris, I 
inquire the price of the gold apart 
from the manufacture, and the ven- 
der is bound to give me a true 
answer. Thus I know what I am 
paying for the intrinsic material, 
and its preparation; and at any 
time the old gold will, according to 
the indian stated, call for its 
market value. Foreign governments 
are much more rigid in this respect 
than the English; but no where is 
it carried to a greater extent thanin 
Holland. There,in order to dis- 
courage as much as possible (with- 
out an absolute decree of prohibi- 
tion, which would be disgraceful) 
the importation of articles manu- 
factured from inferior gold, a duty 
is levied, which is higher or lower 
according the quantity of alloy in 
the article. An Englishman, a few 
months ago, made a purchase of 
gold watches in Paris, which he 
took to Amsterdam on speculation. 
On arriving there his property was 
taken to the Assay-ofhce, where it 
was subjected to the usual trial, and 
found to be manufactured from gold 
at the Swiss standard, which had 
been smuggled into Paris. In con- 
sequence of this circumstance, of 
which the Englishman was igno- 
rant, he having purchased the 
watches at the Paris price, he had 
duties to pay of such an enormous 
amount, that, after getting rid of 
his goods at the best market in 
Amsterdam, he was a loser of more 
than thirty per cent., besides the ex- 
penses of Reieetatns The French 
government, aware of the extent to 
which the contraband trade in 
watches, between Paris and Geneva, 
has been carried, have very wisely 
adopted precautions which render 
the commerce more difficult, and, 
therefore, protect the public. 
Amongst the jewellery articles in 
the Louvre there a few imitations 
of precious stones of recent inven- 
tion, but they are inferior to articles 


of the same kind in England. A 
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few years ago a jeweller in the 
Palais Royal had, however, suc- 
ceeded so far in imitating the dia- 
mond as to venture the sale of his 
false stones in the wholesale market 
amongst regular dealers in dia- 
monds. As he acted with prudence, 
and took care to offer his articles 
only so fur under price as would 
induce a purchaser to speculate 
upon the implied want of cash of 
the vender, he had carried on trade 
to an extraordinary amount; no less, 
it is said, than two millions of 
francs before the fraud was dis- 
covered. When the cheat was ex- 
posed he had still the presumption 
to insist upon these stones being 
real, and defended an action for the 
recovery of the money paid by a 
merchant fora tiaraofthese pretend- 
eddiamonds. On the trial more than 
twenty dealers in the article were 
called, who gave difierent opinions, 
so admirably had the inventor suc- 
ceeded in his imitation. By order 
of the judge, one of the false dia- 
monds was ordered to be broken, 
and then only was the real state of 
the case clear enough for a decision, 
which was of course against the 
vender, From that period imita- 
tion stones made upon the same 
principle are only allowed to be 
sold, with a full explanation of 
their being unreal; but their re- 
semblance to the real diamond has 
much damped the market. 

Two of the most curious and beau- 
tiful articles in the Exhibition are a 
drawing-room, in spun glass, or 
what is here called fil de verre (glass 
thread) and the model of a three 
masted-ship in steel, gold, and sil- 
ver. The first-mentioned article is 
of extraordinary manufacture. In 
size it is about two feet square. 
The interior of the drawing-room is 
all shewn; on a glass table in the 
centre is a vase filled with flowers ; 
on the chimney-piece are a dial and 
a set of ornaments; twelve arm- 
chairs in glass stand round the 
room, and in one part is a fine por- 
trait of the reigning Monarch. In 
this manufacture, | may say, that 
the French are unrivalled.” It is 
only a pity that so much ingenuity 
and industry should be bestowed to 
so little purpose as it respects any use 
to which the article could be applied. 
The model of a ship is superb. 


The hull is of gold, the cannons are 
of silver, and the deck of the high. 
est polished steel. The masts and 
rigging are of gold and silver inter. 
mingled with pearls, for pullies and 
blocks; the sails are of silver, rep. 
dered beautifully transparent, and 
bent before the wind. The mann. 
facture of this article must haye 
taken at least six months, and the 
materials also are of no slight value, 

On leaving the saloon in which 
these curiosities and elegancies are 
shewn, we enter the salon des mathe- 
matiques, which, to a contemplative 
ak is of all the most worthy of 
attention ; here are a great number 
of mathematical clocks, and some 
apparatus of a curious nature; but 
orreries and planetariums are the 
chief objects of attraction. In one 
art isa planetarium, which, when 
in action, would require a room for 
its exhibition of more than sixty 
feet square ; and at another, one in 
a clock, beautifully made, which 
does not occupy the space of a com- 
mon sized saucer. It is gratifying 
to see things of this nature so exhi- 
bited to the public, as the circum- 
stance is calculated to instil a taste 
for the study of astronomy, which 
is very much wanted. In England, 
thanks to the spirit of the age, and 
the number of transparent orreries 
which have been shewn round the 
country, there are comparatively 
few persons ignorant of the first 
principles of this delightful and ne- 
cessary science, but in France it is 
speaking more favourably of the in- 
tellectual endowments of the people 
than they merit to say, that one 
only in 20,000 knows any thing 
about astronomy. This is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that 
no attempt has been made by per- 
sons in power to inculcate this 
knowledge; on the contrary, indeed, 
the very essence of the government is 
opposed to its progress. Here every 
thing is in the hands of the priest- 
hood, who sedulously contrive to 
monopolize all knowledge for them- 
selves, and their fellow-labourers in 
the art of rendering the bulk of the 
ca slaves in body and in intel- 
ect. A few good transparent orre- 
ries, like that which was exhibited 
at the English Opera House, in 
London, and a few Jecturers, like 
Bartley, would do much to enlighten 
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the people, and expose in all its de- 
formity the atrocious policy of the 
riesthood. I have resided many 
ears in France without having once 
seen a transparent orrery in a public 
Exhibition, and I fear Ll may be many 
more years here without seeing one ; 
for no sooner is any thing, in the 
way of civil, religious, or political 
improvement manifested, than the 
priests and their vagabond spies 
pounce upon the offender, and de- 
nounce him at once to the paternal 
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government of the Bourbons, b 
whom he is oppressed, debased and 
persecuted. 

The last saloon is that of models, 
but by the time I had entered it I 
was so much fatigued, that I had 
not time to bestow much attention 
upon the objects which it contained. 
I will pay another visit to it, and if 
I find any thing in it worth noticing 
I will make it the subject of another 
article. 

G. 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


_o 


THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, M.A. 


MINISTER OF THE CALEDONIAN CHURCH, CROSS-STREET, HATTON-GARDEN,. 


Mr. Irvina’s voice is rich, full- 
toned, and powerful; in level speak- 
ing it does not appear endued with 
the variety which it really possesses; 
its lower tones are decidedly the 
best; the transition to these from 
the higher notes is extremely beau- 
tifal, for it is done naturally, with- 
out effort or affectation; the quiet 
inartificial pathos of these intona- 
tions goes directly to the heart, and 
when employed, as they frequently 
are, in giving audible existence to 
conceptions which illustrate or ad- 
vocate the milder charities of our 
nature, and the gentler doctrines of 
our religion, have the effect of pow- 
erfully contributing to the success 
of his eloquence. When delivering 
sarcasm or irony, some of his lower 
tones singularly resemble those of 
Kean when he expresses the same 
feelings. 

Mr. Irving's voice, when he is de- 
claiming with great vehemence, oc- 
casionally becomes discordant; but 
if an analogous inference may be 

rmitted, if the excellence which 

e has attained in managing its sub- 
dued intonations may be considered 
a criterion by which to estimate his 
capability of perfecting its higher 
inflexions, I am inclined to con- 
clude, that in the burst of indigna- 
tion, the taunt of contempt, in short, 
in all the sterner emotions, he is 
able to modulate his voice accord- 
ing to the laws which true taste and 
harmony impose. His action is in 


many instances ungraceful, is gene- 
rally redundant, and sometimes un- 
necessarily violent; during the first 
part of a discourse it would be ad- 
visable for him almost to omit ges- 
ture, for as he then usually confines 
himself to that part of his subject 
which requires an unimpassioned 
delivery, it injures, rather than adds 
to the effect, as the principal charm 
of action consists in its appearing 
to be the consequence of an involun- 
tary burst of feeling ; he also fre- 
quently suits the action to the word, 
which is a habit, to say the least of 
it, in very bad taste ; stamping with 
his foot, and distortion of counte- 
nance fall under the same censure. 
His general deportment is ani- 
mated, energetic, and impressive ; 
he appears completely absorbed by 
the subject he is discussing; he 
abandons himself to the domination 
of the impulses which impel him; 
he resigns himself unresistingly to 
the guidance of enthusiastic feeling. 
This impassioned earnestness “sls 
considerably to produce the rapt at- 
tention which is paid to Mr. Irving's 
discourses; the ardour and vehe- 
inence of the preacher indicate the 
intense interest which he takes in 
the success of his mission, and the 
simultaneously generate correspond- 
ing sensations in the breasts of his 
hearers. In sen Mr. Irving’s 
enunciation is deliberate and dis- 
tinct, and his emphasis correct, 
while the deep unaffected solemnity 
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of his volce and manner renders it 
impressive. His doctrines have been 
upon every occasion that I have 
heard him strictly consonant with 
Scripture; when he confines him- 
self to deductions from the Bidle 
his inferences are always admissible ; 
but when not derived from this 
standard, I regret to say, that he 
advocates some opinions without, I 
should presume, sufficiently exa- 
mining the grounds upon which 
they are founded. 

blameable habit in which Mr. 
Irving indulges is, that he too fre- 
quently repeats a sentence ; if this 
was done seldom, and only once, it 
would no doubt tend to increase the 
impressiveness of any thing suffici- 
ently important to justify its repe- 
tition; but he sometimes iterates 
sentences which have no claim to 
this distinction, he does it several 
times during the delivery of a single 
sermon, and he often extends it to 
three distinct repetitions. 

Mr. Irving's style displays both 
faults and beauties ; it is occasion- 
ally obscure, which in the pulpit is 
peculiarly objectionable, as the 
mind of the hearer, if it fails to re- 
ceive the idea when first presented to 
it, has no other opportunity of ac- 

uiring it. His sentences are some- 
times too long, and involved one with- 
in the other, both of which have a 
very destructive influence upon the 
clearness of his style. Another of 
his errors is, that he indulges in an 
unnecessary iteration of epithets 
where one would be sufficient; he 
will employ several, without adding 
either to the force or beauty of the 
sentence. Diffuseness of thought 
and language is another of Mr. 
Irving’s besetting sins; he multi- 
plies words when it is not essential, 
and ramifies ideas into such a diver- 
sity of forms, that their pristine 
brilliance is dimmed, their original 
strength enfeebled; by this means 
he impedes the operation of his own 
intellect, and in a manner neutra- 
lizes its influential character. He 
is also blameable for not paying 
stricter attention to the connection 
and classification of his conceptions, 
which are sometimes disjointed; and 
instead of that regular concatena- 
tion of ideas, which suffers by the 
removal of its minutest part, he dis- 
plays an indefinite vagueness, and 
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a kind of shadowy indistinctness 
detrimental to, if not subversive of 
perspicuity. 

He is likewise sometimes guilty 
of carrying his metaphors too far, 
and of mixing them; it is here that 
the pernicious results accruing from 
the want of perspicuity I have al. 
luded to are peculiarly recognizable; 
obscurity dans annihilates the 
beauty of all figurative language, 
which should be clear and definite, 
and its application instantaneously 
apparent to the mind it is addressed 
to. Mr. Irving’s metaphors, on the 
contrary, are too often confused in 
their arrangement, and are desti- 
tute of that unity and simplicity of 
design and execution so indispensi- 
ble to their perfection. He is also 
frequently censurable for his use of 
words and phrases which are both 
inelegant and obsolete, when, by 
adopting those which have had 
their right of currency stamped by 
their admission into the purest mo- 
dels of verbal excellence, he would 
acquire refinement and grace of ex- 
pression without compromising ori- 

inality and force. 

The whole of Mr. Irving’s faults 
are excesses; this remark is appli- 
cable to the management of his 
voice, to his gesture, and to his 
— he possesses the natural qua- 
lifications necessary to constitute a 
preacher of no common rank, but the 
erroneous operations of a vitiated 
taste, and a perverted judgment, 
concur to dim the lustre of inherent 
intellectual excellence. I am aware 
that many of Mr. Irving’s faults of 
style are attributable to the neces- 
sity which exists for him to compose 
two discourses for every Sunday, 
each of which occupies an hour and 
a half or very little less in delivery, 
and when to all this is added the 
consideration of the time he is ob- 
liged to devote to the private duties 
of a Christian Minister, and to the 
aequirement of knowledge, he is 

ossessed of a powerful apology for 
inaccurate composition. Notwith- 
standing the faulty arrangement 
and construction of many of Mr. 
Irving’s sentences, still they con- 
tain much to excite admiration ; he 
has an unlimited controul over 
language ; this absolute command 
of words completely prevents the 
slightest approximation towards 
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tautology of expression. He com- 
bines words in a manner indicative 
of talent; for a tame succession of 
commen-place phrases he substi- 
tutes those which have novelty and 
vigour for their characteristics. 
His metaphors and similes are often 
felicitously imagined, but it very 
rarely happens that his words do 
justice to bie ideas; with him, to 
Tease one of his own beautiful ex- 
ressions, * All language is a pale 
reflection of thought, whose faint 
justre imperfectly represents the 
brilliance of those conceptions which 
it attempts to embody.” 

The tone of Mr. Irving's mind is 
bold, spirited, and independent; it 
is unshackled by the trammels of 

rejudice, and bows obedience only 
to the dictates of conscience, to the 
laws of God. He is fearless and un- 
daunted in the prosecution of his 
duty, and pursues it regardless of 
the obstacles which may be thrown 
in his way to interrupt his pro- 
gress. 

' There is a class of thinkers and 
writers, who have the dread of do- 
ing wrong so incessantly and vividly 
before them, that they never do 
right; they are oppressed and 
cramped with a species of mental 
cowardice, which paralizes their 
best efforts; to this class Mr. Ir- 
ving is decidedly and determinately 
opposed; he never sacrifices a prin- 
ciple at the shrine of interest or 
timidity ; he unsparingly reproves 
vice in all its ramifications, and ex- 
poses error in all its disguises and 
delusions. This lofty independence 
of feeling he sometimes carries to 
excess, and does not permit his 
mind to be passive to the objects it 
enceunters, but to mould them ac- 
cording to its own moods. I do not 
say thatis invariably the case, other- 
wise he would never advocate an 

truth that was not in unison wit 

his own peculiar prepossessions. 
His imagination is inventive, and 
rich even to exuberance; its crea- 
tions often exhibit those connections 
and associations of ideas which are 
the certain manifestations of intel- 
lectual fertility ; it is to this ex- 
trenie luxuriance of fancy that the 
ornateness of his style is referable ; 
he is capable of multiplying meta- 
phors and similes so profusely, that 
the very faculty, which is calculated 
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by its strength and power to call 
into existence the loveliest forms of 
the mind, becomes, by its facility of 
employment, the instrument of oc- 
casionally vivifying incongruous 
masses of thought, which, though 
they contain the germ of beauty, are 
nearly allied to extravagance, in 
consequence of wanting that curb 
which a fine imagination imperi- 
ously and incessantly demands. 
Whenever Mr. Irving does submit 
to this restraint its advantages are 
instantaneously apparent ; his ideas 
start into being, redolent with 
beauty, and they will endure the 
severe ordeal of analytical exami- 
nation. Mr. Irving is not an indo- 
lent thinker, he tasks his intellect 
to the very utmost; he does not 
allow any one of its powers to re- 
main unemployed, but calls them 
forth into successive and vigorous 
exertion, 

He is not trifling and superficial, 
or satisfied with skimming the sur- 
fare of a subject, but endeavours 
and often succeeds in drawing from 
their depths the richest treasures of 
reflexion and of thought. He posses- 
ses a warmth of feeling which com- 
municates an indescribable charm 
to his eloquence, but which is much 
easier to admire than to detine; in the 
same manner as bright hues of the 
airy bow of Heaven are palpable 
to the sight, and yet mock the most 
elaborate efforts of the painter to 
delineate them. It is when advoeat- 
ing the nobler sympathies of our 
nature, such as heen and bene- 
volence, thatthis warmth of feeling, 
by its fervor and intenseness, so 
effectually co-operates with his 
arguments, in awakening in the 
breasts of his hearers the dormant 
sentiments of religion and virtue. 
When he is expounding scripture 
it is impossible not to admire the 
critical acumen he evinces; he re- 
conciles the apparent discrepancies 
of the sacred writings, and seizes 
immediately on the correct meaning 
of the passages he is considering, 
whether it is attainable by a cursory 
but penetrating glance, or is ac- 
corded only to the researches of la- 
borious investigation, Mr, Irving 
never omits an opportunity of ex- 
posing and refuting the errors and 
anomalies of Unitarianism ; he re- 
solutely and skilfully unravels the 
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web which it has spun around Chris- 
tianity, and displays its close afh- 
nity to Deism. 

Whatever may be the object that 
the mind of Mr. Irving comes in 
contact with it is certain to elicit, 
by the collision, that brilliance 
which talent alone can supply. In 
mental painting he has very few 
equals; the deep tinge of poetry 
with which his spirit is embued 
communicates to his pencil the 

ower of tracing all that is grand 
in outline, or beautiful in colouring. 
In reasoning he would be more 
forcible if he was more concen- 
trated; he is so anxious in an ar- 
gument to avail himself of every 
aid, whether direct or collateral, 
which may support his cause, that 
their number counteracts and dimi- 
nishes their cogency and conclusive- 
ness; he would be more likely to 
win conviction by limiting his at- 
tention to his stronger positions, as 
the minds of his hearers are liable to 
become confused in following a long 
consecutive chain of evidence, how- 
ever close may be the dependence of 
its several links. Still, after all this 
is conceded, he will frequently be 
found an irresistible champion of 
truth; he intrepidly meets every 
difficulty half way ; he looks undis- 
mayed upon all that his opponents 
can urge in their defence, and then 
detects and proves the fallacy of 
their assumptions. ‘To accomplish 
this purpose he unreservedly sur- 
renders every power of his intellect; 
when he considers a subject his 
mind revolves completely upon its 
axis, and seeks, by making the en- 
tire circle of its faculties, to draw 
from them whatever may tend to 
establish the particular truth he is 
endeavouring to establish. One of 
the causes, that have produced the 
variety which characterizes Mr, Ir- 
ving's discourses, is, that he has 
familiarized himself with general 
knowledge, by this means he has 
avoided that monotonous train of 
thought so inseperable from con- 
finement to one line of study. 

He is likewise deeply read in the 
pages of the human heart; he tears 
open its secret recesses, and traces 
to their source all its mazes and 
windings ; but it is rather with 
haman nature in the abstract that 
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he is conversant, than, as it appears, 
when moulded by circumstances. 
this will be corrected almost insen, 
sibly to himself by a longer resi, 
dence in, and a more intimate ae. 
uaintance with the world, and the 
different forms into which human 
nature is moulded by the influence 
of social institutions. His irony js 
keen, caustic, and pointed; it jg 
in his hands a formidable engine, 
which demolishes the entrenchments 
of those who oppose him. There 
are some men, 2 whatever ma 
be their efforts, however strenuous 
and unremitting, can never attain 
to a high grade in the profession 
they have selected, in consequence 
of their minds being destitute of the 
elements of greatness; not so Mr, 
Irving ; his ultimate failure or sue. 
cess depends, humanly speaking, 
upon his own exertions; let him 
but be just to himself, and he may 
defy the shafts which envy and 
malice hurl at him in such plentiful 
profusion; the high and diversified 
powers of his mind are sufficient to 
produce results equally honourable 
to himself and beneficial to the age 
in which he lives. His principal 
errors are, that his mind relies too 
implicitly upon its own strength, 
and that his taste and judgment are 
frequently incorrect, all of which 
are remediable. Mr. Irving is en- 
dowed by nature with the qualities 
most essential in the formation of 
an orator; he unites the lofty ima- 
ginings of the poet with the re- 
sistless deductions of the logician. 
Indefatigable in his researches he 
never leaves a subject till he has 
exhausted it, till he has distilled 
the latest drop of spirit which it 
affords. He traverses creation to its 
boundaries, and brings back all its 
endless varieties in aid of the great 
cause to which he is devoted ; ardent 
in pursuit, no difficulties can repress 
his industry ; determined in resolve, 
his consistency is untainted by ter- 
giversation; he employs his intel- 
lect to bend opinion tothe controul 
of religion and virtue, and labours 
to turn the stream of thought into a 
channel, where no error shall sully 
its pe and cause it to spread ruin 
and desolation instead of beauty and 
fertility in its progress. 
CRITICUS. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 
By John Flasman, Esq. R.A. 


[How often does it occur that while 
the ears of the public are stunned 
with the praises of mediocrity, ex- 
cellence is allowed to exist wholly 
unspoken of. In the Fine Arts es- 
pecially, how frequently does em- 
jricism succeed in calling the at- 
tention of the world to productions 
which, if not absolutely worthless, 
are nevertheless of very inferior 
value; while the works of true ge- 
nius, in the absence of the just no- 
tice to which they are entitled, 
remain in comparative obscurity. 
It is one of the most imperative, 
and at the same time one of: the 
most pleasing duties of the press, 


to redress, as far as it is capable of ~ 


redressing this wrong. Its efforts 
t do so must of necessity be spon- 
taneous; because there Is a com- 
bined delicacy and pride accompany- 
ing merit of the highest class, which 
forbids any immediate appeal to 
criticism, 

Happening the other day to stroll 
into the shop of the celebrated gold- 
smiths and jewellers, on Ludgate- 
hill, Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
among the many gorgeous and va- 
luable articles by which we found 
ourselves surrounded, our adwira- 
tion was singularly excited by a 
magnificent shield, which, although 
of silver gilt and of large dimen- 
sions, and consequently: very pon- 
(lerous, was so nicely balanced on a 
massy and elegant stand ingeniously 
constructed for the purpose, as to 
admit of its being turned about, and 
examined in every part, with the 
greatest facility. | 

Every body knows the politeness 
with which Messrs, Rundell and 
Bridge, and the several members of 
their unrivalled establishment, gra- 
tify the curiosity of their visitors. 
From them, and from other sources, 
We collected various particulars re- 
specting this splendid production, 
Which, together with a few of our 
own obseryations upon it, we oa 
may prove not unacceptable to the 
readers of the Earopean Magazine. 
Eur. Mag. Sept. 1323, 


The shield, the circumference of 
which is no less than nine feet, 
and the convexity six inches from 
the plane, has been executed from 
drawings and a model, by Mr. Flax- 
man; which, occupied that able 
sculptor, at different times, for a 
series of years, and were finished in 
January, 1818, It is intended to 
represent the shield ‘forged by Vul- 
can, “ the artist of the skies ;” and 
presented by Thetis to her son, 
Achilles, to supply the place of that 
which he had lent to his unhappy 
friend Patroclus. As any deserip- 
tion which we could give of the 
multifarious subjects introduced 
must necessarily be feeble and im- 
perfect, compared with Pope’s har- 
monious though soniewhat  deco- 
rated translation of the close of the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad, we 
subjoin the passage :— 


“ Five ample plates the broad expanse 
compose, 

And godlike labours on the surface 
rose. 

There shone the image of the master- 
mind : 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean 
he design’d; 

Th’ unwearied sun, the moon complete- 
ly round ; 

The starry lights that heaven’s high 
convex crown’'d; 

The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern 
teain ; 

And great Orion’s more refalgent 
beam ; 

To which, around the axle of the sky, 

The bear revolving poiuts his golden 
eye 


Still shines exalted on th’ etherial 
plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the 
main. 


Two cities radiant on the shield ap- 


pear, 

The image one of peace, and one of 
war. 

Here sacred pomp and genial feast de- 
light, 

And solemn dance, and Hymenial 
rite; 

2 il 
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Along the street the new-made brides 
are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial 


The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cittern’s silver 
sound ; 

Through the fair streets, the matrons 
in a row 

Stand in their porches, and enjoy the 
show. 


There, in the forum swarm a numerous 
train, 
The subject of debate, a townsman 
slain : 
One pleads the fine discharg’d, which 
one deny’d, 
And bade the public and the laws decide ; 
The witness is produc’d on either 
hand, 
For this, or that, the partial people 
stand : 
Th’ appointed heralde still the noisy 
bands, 
And form a ring, with sceptres in their 
hands. 
On seats of stone, within the sacred 
place 
The reverend eldersnodded o’er the ease; 
Alternate, each th’ attesting sceptre 
took, 
And rising, solemn, each his sentence 
spoke. 
Two golden talents lay amidst, in sight, 
The prize of him who best adjudg’d 
the right. 
Another part (a prospect differing far) 
Glow'd with refulgent arms and hor- 
rid war. 
Two mighty hosts a leaguer’d town 
embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn 
the place. 
Meantime the townsmen, arm'd with 
silent care, 
A secret ambush on the foe prepare ; 
Their wives, their children, and the 
watchful band 
Of trembling parents, on the turrets 
stand. 
They march, by Pallas and by Mars 
made bold ; 
Gold were the gods, their radiant gar- 
ments gold, 
And gold their armour; these the 
squadron led, 
August, divine, superior by the head! 
A place for ambush fit they found, and 
stood 
Cover'd with shields, beside a silver 
flood. 
Two spies at distance lurk, and watch- 
ful seem 
If sheep or oxen seek the winding 
stream. 
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Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er 
the plains, 
And steers slow moving, and two 5 
herd swains ; . 7” 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, 
the ¥ 
Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe, 
In arms the glittering squadron rising 
round 
Rush sudden, hills of slaughter heap 
the ground; 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on 
the plains, 
And, all amidst them, dead, the shep. 
herd swains! 
The bellowing oxen the besiegers hear, 
They rise, take borse, approach and 
meet the war; 
They fight, they fall, beside the silver 
flood ; 
The waving silver seemed to blush 
with blood. 
There tumult, there contention, stood 
confest ; 
One rear’d a dagger at a captive's 
breast ; 
One held a living foe, that freshly bled 
With new-made wounds; another 
dragg’d a dead. 
Now here, now there, the carcases they 
tore ; 
Fate stalk’d amidst them, grim with 
human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met 


the eye; 

And each bold figure seem'd to live, or 
die. 

A field deep furrow'd, next, the God 
design’d, 

The third time labour’d by the sweat- 
ing bind ; 

The shining shares full many plough- 
men guide, 

And turn their crooked yokes on every 
side ; 

Still as at either end they wheel 
around, 

The master meets them with his goblet 
crown'd ; 


The hearty draught rewards, renews 
their toil, 

Then back the turning plough-shares 
cleave the soil, 

Behind the rising earth in ridges 
roll’d ; 

And sable look’d, though form'd of 
molten gold. 


Another field rose high with waving 
grain; 

With bended sickles stand the reaper 
train; : 

Here, stretched in ranks, the level'd 
swaths are found, ; 

Sheaves heap’d on sheaves here thickea 
up the ground. 
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with sweeping stroke the mowers 
strow the lands ; 

The gatherers follow, and collect in 
bands ; 

And last the children, in whose arms 
are borne 

00 short to gripe them) the brown 

sheaves of corn. 

The rustic monarch of the field de- 
scries, 

With silent glee, the heaps around him 
rise. 

A ready banquet on the turf is luid, 

Beneath an ample oak’s expanded 
shade, 

The victim ox, the sturdy youth pre- 


pare; : 
The reaper’s due repast, the women’s 
care. : 


Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard 
shines, 
Bent with the ponderous harvest of its 


vines ; 

A deeper dye the dangling clusters 
show, 

And, curl’d on silver props, in order 
glow ; 

A darker metal mixt, intrench’d the 
place ; 

Aud pales of glittering tin th’ enclo- 
sure grace. 

To this, one path-way gently winding 

* leads, 


Where march a train with baskets on 
their heads ; 

(Fair maids and blooming youths) that 
smiling bear 

The purple product of th’ autumnal 
year. 

To these a youth awakes the warbling 
strings, 


Whose tender lay the fate of Linus 
sings ; 

In measur’d dance behind him move 
the train, 


Tune soft the voice, and answer to 
the strain. 


Here herds of oxen march, erect and 


> 

Rear high their horns, and seem to 
low in gold, 

And speed to meadows, on whose 
sounding shores 

A rapid torrent through the rushes 
roars : 

Four golden herdsmen as their guar- 
dians stand, 

And nine sour dogs complete the rustic 
band. 

Two lions rushing from the wood ap- 


pear’d, 
And seiz’d a bull, the master of the 
herd ; 
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He roar’d: in vain the dogs, the men, 
withstood ; 

They tore his flesh, and drank the sable 
flood. 

The dogs (oft cheer’d in vain) desert 
the prey, 

Dread the grim terrors, and at distance 
bay. 

Next this, the eye, the art of Frax- 
MAN leads 

Deep through fair forests, and a length 
of meads ; 

And stalls, aud folds, and scatter'd cots 
between ; 

And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the 
scene. 


A figur’d dance succeeds; such once 
was seen 

In lofty Gnossus, for the Cretan queen, 

Form’d by Dedalean art; a comely 


band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand 
in hand. 

The maids in soft cymars of linen 
drest ; 

The youths all graceful in the glossy 
vest: 

Of those the locks with flowery wreaths 
inroll'd, 

Of these the sides adorn’d with swords 
of gold, 

That, glittering gay, from silver belts 
depend, 

Now all at once they rise, at once 
descend 


With well-taught feet; now shape, in 
oblique ways, 

Confus'dly regular, the moving maze ; 

Now forth at once, too swift for sight, 
they spring, 

And undistinguish’d blend the flying 
ring ; 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circles 
tost, 

And, rapid as it runs, the single spokes 
are lost, 

The gazing multitudes admire around 

Two active tumblers in the centre 
bound ; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs 
they bend ; 

And general songs the sprightly revel 
end, 


Thus the broad shield complete, the 
artist crown’d 

With his last hand, and pour’d the 
ocean round ; 

In living silverseem’d the waves to 
roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and 
bound the whole,” 
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The skill and application neces- 
sary to complete so extensive and 
so complicated a composition, con- 
sisting of upwards of a hundred 
human figures, besides animals, &c. 
must have been very great. Nothing 
similar to it, ancient or modern, is, 
that we know of, in existence. Mr. 
Flaxman must, therefore, have re- 
lied upon his own unassisted imagi- 
tion and judgment; and we con- 
gratulate him on a happy opportu- 
nity, thus afforded him, of condens- 
ing into one comprehensive space all 
the professional knowledge, which 
he had acquired during a long and 
laborious life from the study of na- 
ture, and of the sculpture and litera- 
ture of the Greeks. It is a produc- 
tion which, if any thing were yet 
wanting for that purpose, would set 
the seal upon his fame. Amidst so 
much beauty and excellence, it is 
difficult to select any particular ob- 
jects of admiration. If, however, 
we were absolutely required to do 
so, we should name the personifica- 
tion of the Sun, by the spirited alto 
relievo of Apotio in his chariot, in 
the centre of the shield; and the 
manner in which the various sub- 
jects of war, the attack by the 
‘Lions on the Herd of Oxen, and the 
Marriage Festival, are treated. Of 
the representation of war especially, 
in which Mr. Flaxman’s anatomical 
knowledge is finely displayed, it 
may with perfect truth be said, 


“ That each bold figure seems to live 
or die.” 


Nor, in the attack upon the herd, 
can any thing be more admirable 
than the energetic ferocity of the 
monsters of the forest, who have 
fastened on the bull, the desperate 
efforts of that noble animal to disen- 
gage himself, and the vain attempts 
of the herdsmen to urge their fierce 


Tue Exhibition of paintings, pa- 
tronized by this Society, becomes 
annually more interesting. This 
year, the productions of different 
artists are more numerous than for- 
merly, and merit has increased with 


numbers. The number this year is 
342. 


BXHIBITION OF THE NORTHERN SOCIETY AT LEEDS.—Instituted in 1509. 
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but alarmed dogs to further resist. 
ance. To these scenes of contes; 
and death, the beauty, elegance 
and sprightliness of the nuptial pro. 
cession, with all its classical accoy. 
paniments, form a delightful cop. 
trast. 
It appears that, highly to the 
credit of the taste, discernment. 
and liberality, of Messrs. Runde}| 
and Bridge, this has been entirely 
a speculation of their own; no other 
person having any interest or con. 
cern in it whatever. They gave the 
original order to Mr. Flaxman, and 
aid him for the drawings and 
the model the sum of six hundred 
and twenty pounds. Four casts, in 
silver gilt, each of the value of 
two thousand guineas, have been 
finished from them: the first for his 
Majesty, who, with his character. 
istic liberality and love for the 
arts, ordered a cast even before the 
model was finished; the second for 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York; the third for the Earl of 
Lonsdale; and the fourth, which is 
the one we had the gratification of 
seeing, for the Duke of Northun- 
berland. Each cast, with the ne- 
cessary and elaborate chasing, Xc, 
all of which has been performed in 
the most masterly manner, under 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge's su- 
perintendance, and to the entire 
satisfaction of Mr. Flaxman, has 
occupied two experienced workmen 
for a whole twelvemonth. 

We are surprised that this splen- 
did specimen of British genius and 
enterprize has never been publicly 
exhibited. We are persuaded that 
a faithful and spirited engraving or 
etching of it, of a size sufficiently 
Jarge to enable justice to be done to 
its merits woul be extremely at- 
tractive; not merely to the classical 
scholar, but to the public generally. 





No. 7. Interior View of York Ca- 
thedral. View of the East Window. 
T. Taytor.—Those who have vi- 
sited York Minster, and contem- 

lated the scene presented to the eye 
rom the West door to the East win- 
dow, must acknowledge the vista to 
be magnificently grand, and almost 
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to defy the imitation of the artist. 
But Mr. Taylor has attempted and 
succeeded beyond expectation. The 
minute tracery of the window and 
the roof must have been a work of 
laborious industry. 

No. 43. Christ healing the Sick in 
the Temple, from a picture by the 
late B. West, P.R.A. H. Corsoutp. 
—Is strikingly expressive. irati- 
tude in the subject healed, sarprize 
in some, and malice in others, are all 
depicted in a lively manner. 

No. 60. The Death of Moses tn 
sight of the Promised Land. E. 
Cuatrietp.--Is on a large scale, 
bata physiognomist would certainly 
conclude from the face of Moses 
that he did not possess all those 
mental qualities mentioned of him 
in Scripture. The attendant Angels 
have too much of human appearance 
for celestial beings. 

No. 84. The Alehouse. G. MILNEs. 
—Is in mediocrity, but the scene is 
too disgusting and has a tendency, 
by being publicly exhibited, to blunt 
the moral faculty in its aversions 
from vice. Society suffers an in- 
jury when the Fine Arts are culti- 
vated at the expense of decency. 

No. 90. Dead Pheasants and Jay. 
H. P. Panker.—This is a rich paint- 
ing and an accurate imitation of na- 
ture, and would undoubtedly be a 
suitable ornament to the sportsman’s 
sitting-room. 

No. 110. Fox and Hounds. C.H. 
ScnuaNrELDER. — Is exceedingly 
animated. The fox is in the pos- 
ture of defending himself in the last 
extremity, as mentioned by natu- 
ralists. He is perhaps too small for 
the relative size of the hounds. 

No. 140. Vase of Flowers from 
Nature. ANN Ketiy.—lIs exceed- 
ingly brilliant, and rendered quite 
natural by the lively-appearing but- 
terflies upon them. 

No. 160. From sop’s Fable of 
the Ass laden with Provisions and 
the Thistle. E, Lanpsrer. — The 
much abused quadruped, which is 
the subject of this painting, appears 
quite in style, bending under its 
load ; the nostrils inflated and the 
hair handing in tatters. 

No. 195, The Vision of Zachariah. 
W. Broxepen.—This picture was 
— at Rome, and publicly exhi- 

ited in the Pantheon there in April 
and May last. The scene repre- 
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sented here is very sublime, The 
contour of the Prophet's face is in- 
dicative of the masculine boldness 
for which the Jewish Prophets were 
signalized. The sombre hue of the 
drapery is quite appropriate. The 
agitated appearance of the atmos- 
_ is well pourtrayed; but the 
iorses and chariots, which are a 
part of the vision, are too much in 
the back-ground; indeed, some of 
them are scarcely visible. The Angel 
is too much of an earthly being. 
His eyes are not celestial and his 
fingers too workmanlike. ‘There is 
an error in the Catalogue, which 
quotes the fourth instead of the sixth 
chapter of Zachariah's Prophecy. 

No. 200. May-Day. Time of Queen 
Elizabeth. C. G. Lesuir, A.R.A. 
—This brilliant painting is a lively 
illustration of some of the scenes 
related in Kenilworth. The ele- 
vated May-pole; the motley groups; 
the clown in his scarlet dress, with 
pyramidical hat and long toed shoes ; 
the various amusements; the pro- 
miscuous gambols of men, women, 
children, and dogs; the serenity of 
the atmosphere; and the Queen be- 
holding them with royal complai- 
sance; exhibit a specimen of Eng- 
lish novelty in the days of * Good 
Queen Bess.” 

No. 206. Homer reciting his Iliad ; 
Sun-Set, J. R. Watker. — The 
splendour of this painting gives it 
as great a superiority over its ad- 
oe contemporaries, as the bril- 

iancy of gold exceeds the appear- 

ance of the common metals. The 
setting sun has put the heavens in 
a blaze, and tinged the elegant 
buildings on each side of the river, 
which form a dazzling vista. The 
rich foliage of an eastern climate, 
burnished with the deeply tinged 
rays of the departing luminary of 
day, presents to our imagination a 
a paradisiacal state, where 


“ Blossoms and fruits at once of golden 
hue 

Appeared, with gay enamell’d colours 
mixed ; 

On which the sun more glad impressed 
his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid 
bow, 

When'God had shower’d the earth; so 
lively seemed 

That landscape.” 
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In the fore-ground the poet is re- 
clining and singing his Iliad to a 
few bystanders. The whole is a 
chef d’euvre of Mr. Walker. If 
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there be any fault it is that the 
subject of the painting appears sub- 
servient to some of the accompani- 
ments, 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Method of preserving Paintings. 
—The following is an extract from 
a letter which we have received, and 
which we think may be in some de- 
gree useful, although the method is 
not, we believe, unknown to artists, 
and is considered by them impracti- 
cable. ‘“ As nothing is so much 
wanted as durability, to render the 
master pieces of painting invaluable, 
permit me, through the medium of 
your widely circulated magazine, 
to propose the following method: 
(which, if not attended with com- 
plete success, may probably induce 
others more competent to devise 
something better), Cause two plates 
of glass of the same size, some- 
what larger than the painting, to 
be prepared, the one ground, the 
other ground and polished; having 
laid the former in a horizontal posi- 
tion, place the painting on it with 
the face up, the polished plate to be 
laid on that, the edges of the plates 
are then to be united by the blow- 
pipe, except at a very sinall portion, 
that to be formed into a tube, and 
connected with an air-pump: when 
the air is exhausted from between 
the plates, by working that appa- 
ratus, let the tube be closed in the 
same manner as the other parts; 
thus the painting will be placed ina 
vaccuum, eam ed in glass, the 
excess of glass heatun a margin 
wide enough to prevent the in- 
creased temperature from affecting 
the picture, may be let into a groove, 
or rabbit in the frame, leaving no 
other than the usual appearance.” 

British Academy at Rome.—We 
have already mentioned the design 
of establishing a School of Drawing 
and Painting at Rome, destined ex- 
clusively for British artists. The 
idea of this Institution arises wholly 
from a few individuals. The sub- 
scription, began a short time since, 
already amounts to 935/. it will, no 
doubt, rapidly increase ; and in the 
mean time, the managers are occu- 
pied in forming the regulations and 
conditions of admittance. 

Discovery of an ancient Painting. 


~--_——_— 





—In cleaning the south wall of the 
church at Wootton Basset, Wilts, 
which is a more ancient part than 
the rest of the structure to which it 
is now united, the workmen acci- 
dentally brought to light a very 
curious painting, executed in the 
rudest style, but evidently illustrat- 
ing the subject which it represented ; 
the murder of Archbishop Beckett, 
The four knights in complete ar- 
mour are in the act of assaulting 
the Archbishop. The figures of the 
knights are nearly perfect; the two 
latter in the act of drawing. The 
Archbishop is leaning + the 
altar; between his hands, which are 
raised in a pious attitude, is the 
wafer; the cup and the book are 
placed on the table before him ; the 
crosier and mitre are by his side. 
His Cardinal's red robe, with golden 
bands, is distinct. His features are 
a good deal obliterated; but there 
is sufficient to distinguish that his 
head is turned round in sudden sur- 


prise. This painting is evidently 
very curious, both from the subject 
and rudeness of the execution, The 


picture is evidently painted on the 
first coating, as the bare stone is 
immediately underneath. The en- 
trance by the folding-doors is also 
a represented, and, below, is 
sketched what seems intended to 
signify the cathedral itself. The 
picture is highly worthy the inspec- 
tion of the curious, 

The Statue of his late Majesty 
George III., which, a short time 
ago, was taken down in the Royal 
Exchange, was found to be so much 
out of repair, that the Gresham 
Committee have given orders to an 
eminent statuary to complete a new 
one, which will then be put up in 
the same niche. 

Burns’ monument, at Ayr, i8 
completed, by the tripod being 
raised on the summit. Fifteen ma- 
son lodges walked in procession, 
besides yeomany, and a vast num- 
ber of persons were present at the 
ceremony. The monument is about 


seventy feet. 
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Histoire et Description des Iles 
Toniennes, &c. 

History and Description of the Ionian 
Isles, from the fabulous and heroic 
times to the present time. By 
Colonel Bory de Saint Vincent. 


Tue first legislators of Greece, 
who undertook to civilize mankind, 
in order to soften their manners, 
appealed to, their imaginations 
through the charms of melody 
and verse. The lyre, says Isaac 
Vossius, governed the ancient Hel- 
ladeans, formed heroes, extermi- 
nated monsters, created liberty, and 
founded those immortal republics 
which will be the admiration of 
ages. Religion, law, and politics, 
music and poetry, animated every 
part of public instruction; and 
sages, separated from the multitude, 
by this means gave to their lessons 
an authority which had something 
divine in it. The commands of the 
rods, the oracles that decided pub- 
ic cases, for they were never con- 
sulted by individuals because of the 
hecatombs and gifts it was neces- 
sary to offer to the priests of the Hie- 
rons, and social compacts, even in 
the time of the Dorians, were sun 
and presented traditionally in fami- 
lies. Thus perpetuated, and pass- 
ing from age to age, they were col- 
lected like the writings of the He- 
brews after the captivity, with a 
crowd of recollections, which Hesiod 
has preserved in a language un- 
doubtedly more harmonious than 
that of the gods, to which they were 
attributed. It is not so much to 
the barbarism, says M. Bory de 
Saint Vincent, or negligence of the 
first ages, that we ought to attri- 
bute our doubts on the subject of 


remote antiquity, as to the misfor- 
tunes occasioned by time and the 
ravages of the destroyers of Greece. 
Though it is said that the divine 
Orpheus overcame tigers, attract- 
ed oaks, mountains, and rocks, 
and suspended the course of rivers 
by the sound of his lyre, = we 
know nothing of the chronology or 
geography of his poetry. An op- 
— consequence may be deduced 
rom Homer's poetry, for he un- 
doubtedly knew of facts anterior to 
the siege of Troy, and which the 
civenalbaia geographer, and his- 
torian, may also be masters of when 
capable of understanding them. 

After these general facts, which 
are succinctly explained in a pre- 
liminary discourse written in a 
graceful and concise style, Df. Bory 
de Saint Vincent gives a particular 
history of the Ionian Isles, with a 
great deal of real talent, and all the 
close attention of a monk of the con- 
gre ation of St. Maura. “ If this 

ind of work,” says the learned 
writer, “ requires less talent than 
history, it demands, perhaps, more 
erudition: it is malls susceptible 
of every ornament of style, it su 
plies reflections no less profound ; 
and it is, perhaps, as glorious to 
attain fame by great learning as to 
immortalize oneself by the ascen- 
dancy of genius. To give a com- 
plete history of the Ionian Isles is 
to awaken recollections dear to the 
whole learned world.” 

Corcyra, Leucadia, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, Zacinthe, Cythera, were king- 
doms or flourishing states, at those 
great historical periods, when the im- 
portance of a ve was measured, 
not by the surface of the ground they 
inhabited, but by the civilization, 
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arts, sciences, and glory they were 
surrounded by. With these claims 
to notice, the lonian Heptarchy 
holds an honourable place in the 
annals of (reece ; oak if Corcyra 
did not act according to the rules of 
honour in neglecting to be at the 
battle of Salamis, that is a no greater 
reproach than the one due to the 
lonians of our days, who failed to 
take part in the battles of Chios and 
Tenedos, where the insular marine of 
the Egean sea have performed pro- 
digies, no less astonishing than 
those of the best ages of Greece. 
Political faults ought never to be 
attributed to whole nations, who 
generally are but the expiatory 
victims, 

There is still something divine in 
the Ionian Isles, and to their en- 
enaatag territory our imagination 
is involuntarily tarned when we 
would cite a noble action. Suza, 
Babylon, Nineveh, have not been 
able to preserve the honour of the 
illusion attached te the unknown 
gardens of Alcinous, ‘Time, which 
has reduced to cinders the superb 
monarchies of the East, has respect- 
ed Greece, and, when her Isles are 
mentioned, imagination immedi- 
ately restores its cities, temples, 
trophies, and monuments. More 
than one traveller still, like Homer, 
praise the hospitality of the peasants 
of Corcyra, in whose dwellings the 
proscribed of Parga, more unfor- 
tunate than Themistocles, found an 
asylum, when, sold to Ali Tebelen, 
they were obliged to abandon the 
tombs of their fathers. Other com- 
parisons we might also make, by 
recalling the time when Aristotle 
a fugitive, and Alexander the Great 
persecuted by hisstep-mother, sought 
refuge, the one to escape from the 
fury of faction, the other under pre- 
text of visiting his master in Cor- 
cyra always ready to receive the 
miserable, Tacitus relates that Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina there land- 
ed the cinenary urn, containing the 
remains of the best of husbands. 

M. Bory de Saint Vincent’s ac- 
count of the other Ionian Isles 
would supply us with many quota- 
tions relative to the times when 
Cireece was free, or when conquered 
by the Romans. But we refer the 
curious reader to the book itself, 
assuring him that he will be fully sa- 
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tisfied with the historical part of the 
author’s work. We will proceed to 
the time when religion first began 
to emancipate the world from the 
slavery of military tyranny ; at that 
time the Ionian Isles received the 
doctrines of Christianity, through 
S. S.-Sosipatre and Jason, one of 
them Bishop of Tarsis, in Cilicia, 
and the other of Iconium, in Cappa- 
docia. The first altar raised bh 
these two disciples of St. Panl was 
constructed on the Island of Pythia, 
now the island of Vido, where they 
landed, and dedicated it to the 
martyr St. Stephen. But a pro- 
% . . . J 

secution having arisen, Saint Sosi- 
patre was shut up in ‘a brass bull, 
and suffered martyrdom, but the 
whole islands after this were con- 
verted to Christianity. The lonians 
nevertheless remained faithful ever 
after to the Roman emperors, fight- 
ing under their banners wherever 
they were raised. They celebrated 
the death of Nero, by striking a 
medal in honour of Galba, who had 
delivered the world from such a 
monster ; they gave Titus, conqueror 
of the Jews, the spectacle of a mock 
sea-fight, and overcame the preju- 
dices he had conceived against the 
lonians; and they had the good 
fortune to escape from the persecu- 
tions of his brother Domitian, who, 
as well as Diocletian, respected the 
church of Corcyra. 

The Corcyrians have no mont- 
ment of Hadrian’s Journey to the 
lonian Isles, nor of any of his victo- 
ries or travels, though they have 
paid homage to Nerva, and Trajan, 
and Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aure- 
lius, and even Faustinus, who have 
had medals struck there in honour 
of them. 

It would be necessary to tran- 
scribe the whole of M. Bory de 
Saint Vincent’s rapid narrative, in 
order to follow the Corcyrians 
through all their political phases, 
up to the time of the removal of the 
Roman Empire to the borders of 
the Bosphorus, where Constantine 
transported the senate, without 
being able to fix the altar of his 
victory. This was a fatal blow to 
the Roman people; their destiny 
was dscoenplished ; and Julian him- 
self, whom M. de Saint’ Vincent 
considers as a restorer of the Rome 
of Fabricius and Scipiv, could not, 
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if he had lived, have arrested the 
irresistable progress of events. The 
course of the world was turned into 
afresh channel. The empire was 
destroyed by the ans and 
eternal justice must be appeased. 
The dark ignorance, which then 
enveloped the known world, was 
the result of the military govern- 
ment that had so long debased it, 
by keeping the people under the 
yoke of the Roman legions, and by 
preferring the arts of war toa civill- 
zation, Which could not inelude Em- 
perors taken from the class of hun- 
ters of men, by whom they were 
chosen and saluted as Cesars. Rome 
deserves, in many respects, to be 
admired, but it never inspires regret 
in those who are persuaded, that 
when military glory oversteps the 
bounds of legitimate defence, it be- 
comes a crime against social order. 

The Ionian Isles deprived of their 
poetical names, and changed into 
Corfu, Santa Maura, Thiaki, Zante, 
and Cerigo, fighting during the fall of 
the Eastern empire, would only in- 
spirea feeling of commiseration, did 
not some splendid actions remind 
us of their ancient origin. After 
many and long convulsions, it is 
delightful to find the pious arch- 
bishop Arsinius, calling the inhabi- 
tants of Corfu to victory by a selft- 
devotion, perhaps, more sublime 
than the heroism of Regulus. Cor- 
cyra was on the point of being a prey 
to the barbarians who were ap- 
proaching to ravage the island, 
when Arsinius, devoting himself 
for the public safety, gave himself 
up to the pirates, who retained him 
and delayed the signal for devasta- 
tionin the hope of gaining an enor- 
mous ransom. As soon as this 
generous action was known by the 
Corcyrians, they determined to at- 
tack the Corsairs, which they did, 
and gained a complete victory; for 
which the deliverance of their bishop 
was a sufficient recompence. 

Arsinius, in those calamitous 
times, was appointed by providence 
to watch over his countrymen. A 
person sent by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenetes, counteracted in his ava- 
ricious views, accused at the foot of 
the throne the Corcyrians of rebel- 
lion and their magistrates of felony. 
hus, sent for to Constantinople, 
where they had every thing to hes 
Eur. Mag. Sept. 823. 
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from the suggestions of a perfidious 
minister, they saw in their prelate 
a means of averting the threatened 
danger. Arsinius undertook, in 
spite of his great age, the fatigues 
of a long and painful journey ; he 
repaired to the barbarous court of 
Constantine VII., and re-established 
his fellow-citizens in that Prince’s 
opinion; but on returning with a 
free pardon he expired at Corinth, 
only regretting that he could not 
breathe his last sigh in a country 
he had twice saved. This episode, 
borrowed from the history of the 
Ionian Isles, is that of the last of 
those noble Greeks, who then felt 
their heart beat at the name of their 
country ; for the Heptarehy and 
Naxos, which the author includes 
in his narrative, passing under par- 
ticular chiefs, lost all consistent 
policy. The Latins seized Constan- 
tinople, divided the empire, and in- 
troduced the feudal system into the 
provinces that fell to their lot. 
Attica, Laconia, Corinth, Messenia, 
Arcadia, and Achaia, became so 
many fiefs, and the great men of anti- 
quity were replaced by Counts and 
Barons, who, though courageous, 
were as illiterate as the most primitive 
heroes. This period of humiliation 
is the subject of the fourth book of 
the history of the Ionian Isles, from 
the middle of the twelfth century 
tu the death of Solimon El-Canouni 
in 1566. During this time, Alexis I. 
Duke of Corfu, conspired against 
Alexis If., Emperor of the East, 
and dethroned him; then allied 
himself to William, King of Sicily, 
avainst Adronicus, who reduced 
him to captivity, and, after having 
been delivered by his successor, de- 
vised new plots, and did not cease 
to intrigue till he was driven into a 
monastery, then the receptacles of 
the ambitious. 

From 1237 to 1822, M. Bory de 
Saint Vincent details the minor re- 
volutions, which successively ranged 
the Ionian Isles under the Dukes 
of Anjou, the Venetians, the French, 
the Russians, and lastly, the Eng- 
lish, who now reign there with as 
much contempt for the inhabitants, 
as the chiefs of the East India Com- 
~~ had for the Hindoos at the 
veginning of the present century. 
This narrative, sometimes sterile and 
incomplete, is contained “a sixth 
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book, and, continued up to the pre- 
sent times, terminates with the 
author's wishes for an emancipation 
which it would be madness to at- 
tempt, unless such an event could 
be obtained through that philan- 
thropy which has ameliorated the 
fate of the Indians, and caused the 
Slave Trade to be abolished. 





Des hommes celébres de France, au 


dix-huitiéme siecle. 


The celebrated Men of France in the 


eighteenth century, and the State 
of Literature and the Arts during 
the same period. By J. Wolgang 
Goethe. ‘Translated from the 
German into French, by M. M. 
de ‘Saur and de Saint-Genies. 


This work of M. Goethe, say the 


translators in their introduction, 
was composed by him in 1805, and 
appeared at the same time with a 
German translation, (printed at 
Leipsick) of the Neveu du Rameau, 
a posthumous and unedited work 
of Diderot, then entirely unknown 
in France, and which the author had 
formerly sent to a person of high 
rank in Saxony. This precious 
manuscript having been communi- 
cated to M. Goethe, he solicited 
and obtained permission to partake 
with his countrymen the lively plea- 
sure, which he had experienced in 
reading this remarkable work, by 





~~ of the Left Wing of the 


llied Army in the Western Py- 
renees and South of France in the 
years 1813 and \sI4, under the 


Field Marshal the Marquis of 


Wellington. By Captain Batty, 
of the Guards, F.R.S., &e.  4to. 
pp- 185. 2/. London, 1823. 


Tuere is an idea very prevalent 


amongst, we believe, critics and 
authors as well as amongst people 
in general, that the pride, pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, are so 
calculated to excite curiosity and 


to rouse our passions, that an author 
of but ordinary talents is pretty sure 
of attracting attention, and of ac- 
quiring fame if his theme be the 


adventures of well-fought fields with 
all their vicissitudes of hope, fear, 
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one of the greatest writers ofthe last 
century. The author and translator 
are worthy of each other, and 
it is not astonishing that this tray. 
slation obtained a brilliant success 
in Germany. 

M. Goethe’s design in this work 
is to appreciate justly the genius 
and writings of the most celebrated 
men living in France, during the 
eighteenth century, to discuss jn. 
teresting questions on philosophy, 
and those views on the theory of 
arts, scattered through this dialogue 
by Diderot ; and this important and 
arduous undertaking has been com. 
pleted in a manner worthy of him. 
Ihe work will contain biographi. 
cal notices on the most celebrated 
French writers, such as Voltaire, 
Diderot, D'Alembert, Montesquieu, 
Piron, Dorat, Destouches, &c. It 
is preceded by an Essay on the life 
and writings of Goethe, and accom. 
panied with notes by the transla. 
tors. The same translators intend 
shortly to publish a translation of 
two German works. One, a book 
by M. Goerres, entitled ‘ The Holy 
Alliance, and the People at the 
Congress of Verona,” the other 
an historical novel, called “ Les 
Etoiles et les Perroquets,” by M. 
Varnhagen d’Euse, a minister pleni- 
potentiary of the King of Prussia; 
one of the most distinguished 
writers of the present period. 


BOOKS, 


disaster, and success, For our parts, 
we are of opinion that the Bella, the 
horrida Bella,are subjects which re- 
quire no common de rree of skill 
and judgment to somliee attractive 
in the pages of a book. The opera- 
tions of campaigns, if considered in 
relation to politics, become mere 
matters of history,and form not the 
most interesting parts of history; if 
they be elaied scientifically, they 
are not even intelligible but to the 
military profession, and they be- 
come interesting to the general 
reader only when they are judici- 
ously related in detail, so as to ex- 
hibit personal adventure, the hero- 
ism of some gallant bands, and the 
breathless hopes and fears of parties 
or of individuals in feats of noble 
daring and of brave resistance. To 
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these sources of interest we must 
add the sketches of military habits, 
the soldier's life in camps, the bi- 
youac, the surprise, the triumphant 
entry into captured towns, and with 
all their kindred associations as felt 
by the individual soldier. These 
form the amusement of military 
works, but they must be confined 
almost to individual feelings, for 
when such points of interest are 
generalized and applied to large 
armies, they cease to be points of 
interest to the feelings, and become 
mere matters of historical know- 
ledge. 

Captain Batty’s work now before 
us relates to but one wing of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in Spain, 
and the scale of operations which he 
describes is therefore easily com- 

rehended by general readers, and 
fis narrative is enlivened by fre- 
_ accounts of the heroism and 

ate of isolated bands, and which he 
generally sets forth, if not in a vivid, 
at least ina clear and distinct man- 
ner. His volume bears that stam 
which is so common in a highly vale 
tivated state of society, it bespeaks 
the author to be a scholar and a 
gentleman; but to this we must in 
justice add, that it evinces much 
judgment and intelligence, and of 
course a professional or technical 
acquaintance with the subject on 
which he writes. Captain Batty is 
also free from those gross prejudices 
against our gallic opponents and 
their late celebrated chief, which 
disgrace many of the works which 
have lately issued from the English 
press, and even where he is embued 
with prejudices, the expressions of 
them is mollified by his rank in 
society, and by the ingenuas didi- 
cisse fideliter artes, so that we are 
not amazed by much of vitupera- 
tion, or very much by partiality; 
and we bear witness to these meri- 
torious features of the work with 
great pleasure, because the military 
profession is calculated to confine 
rather than to enlarge the ideas 
upon national subjects; whether re- 
lating to the enemy or to domestic 
measures, 

Captain Batty tells us in his pre- 
face, that whilst serving as an 
ensign with his regiment, (third hat- 
talion of foot guards) in the left 


wing of our Peninsula army, it 
was his habit to take sketches of 
surrounding scenery, to make notes 
of every material operation. and oc- 
currence, and finally to take trigo- 
nometrical surveys of such portions 
of the country as were accessible to 
him; and he speaks of the possibi- 
lity, “* perhaps at no great length 
of time, for a British army again to 
occupy its old positions, and to, gain 
fresh laurels in the mountain passes 
of the Pyrenees.” In this last sen- 
timent Captain Batty has been guid- 
ed by the feelings of a gallant sol- 
dier and an enlightened English- 
man, rather than Son learned spirit 
of human dealings and a knowledge 
of the narrow principles which have 
unfortunately guided the measures 
of our Cabinet, with respect to the 
late unjust invasion of that country, 
which Captain Batty saw liberated 
by British heroism, to be so soon 
over-run by a meaner foe, and 
brought under a despotism: worse 
than that from which our arms had 
liberated her. The result of Caps 
tain Batty’s trigonometrical surveys 
we have no doubt will, upon some 
future occasions, be of great use, as 
they relate to a country which is so 
frequently the arena of conflicts, but 
relating solely to science they are 
not included in the work before us, 
which relates solely to the notes and 
to the views he took during his 
campaign: These views are very 
numerous, and have been etched by 
Captain Batty with a high degree 
of talent. Several of them give but 
an indistinct, if not a confused idea 
of the objects to be represented, but 
others appear to us to be of great 
merit, and of such beauty as to en- 
hance the value of the work to 
every lover of art, as well as to 
every lover of beautiful and magni- 
ficent scenery. 

The narrative opens after the bat- 
tle of Vittoria, on the 2lst of June, 
1513, which, says Captain Batty, 
was fought by Joseph Buonaparte 
for the ee of covering the con- 
veyance of all his treasure into 
France. We doubt whether this is 
a very liberal, or a very sagacious 
estimate of the Ex-King of Spain’s 
motives for risking the battle of 
Vittoria; but Captain Batty farther 
commits himself in the same page, 
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by observing, that “thus in the 
short space of one month the influ- 
ence which the French had held 
over the Peninsula, during several 
vears, was brought to a fatal crisis.’ 
Now, it is obvious, that the destruc- 
tion of the French influence in the 
Peninsula was the result of the 
Dake of Wellington’s exertions, 
(not of one month) from 1809 to 
1813, and of the unconquerable ob- 
stinacy of the Spanish people, and 
more than hoth these, of the Em- 
peror Napoleon's reverses at Mos- 
cow and Leipsig. 

However, the battle of Vittoria 
ended in the most disorderly flight 
of the enemy, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington immediately directed his 
left wing of his army under Sir 
Thomas Graham, to press upon To- 
losa, in order to intercept the French 
division under General Foy. This 
object failed, but Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham drove the enemy from Tolosa, 
and on the 2nd of Jniy pushed his 
advanced guard to the banks of the 
Bidassoa, other divistons of the 
British army pressed upon Tudela, 
in order to cut off the retreat of 
General Clausel, who evaded us by 
taking the direction of Sarayossa 
and the pass of Jaca. 

Our army now invested Pampluna 
and St. Sebastian's, and, onthe 30th 
of July, the garrison of Passages 
surrendered, which made that port 
the entrepot of all the supplies for 
the allied army. Marshal Soult 
had at the beginning of July been 
appointed to the command of King 
Joseph's broken forces, and, re-or- 
ganizing the army with his wonted 
ability, projected the relief of Pam- 
pluna and St. Sebastian’s, and the 
re-occupation of the line of the Ebro. 
Our author now gives us a clear 
statement of the positions and ma- 
neuvres of the contending armies, 
which led to Marshal Soult's driv- 
ing us to within a few miles of 
Pampluna, and of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in his turn becoming a vic- 
torious assailant, and re-oceupying 
the passes of the Pyrenees. St. Se- 
bastian’s subsequently vielded to 
the combined naval and military 
forces of England; and the efforts 
of Marshal Soult to relieve that 

place were defeated by the Duke 
of Wellington. 


(Serr, 


The fall of St. Sebastian's, ang 
the arrival of reinforcements from 
England, enabled the British to 

enetrate into France, and on the 
ith of October, 1813, they crossed 
the Bidassoa. The passage of our 
troops through Irun, their mode of 
surprising the enemy, the view of 
the battle on crossing the river, of 
our attack upon the enemy's strong 
position at Urogne, and onr finally 
establishing ourselves in their lines 
of defence, are given with great 
vividness and animation, and we 
regret that our limits prevent our 
affording our readers any extract 
from this part of the volume. 

It is in Captain Batty’s narration 
of the entrance of the British forces 
ito France that the reader first dis- 
covers discrepancies between cause 
and effect, and which a reader of 
intelligence will, upon reflection, 
find to arise from a want of can- 
dour and impartiality. Captain 
Batty tells us, that the French army 
had been re-organized by Marshal 
Soult, and that it was under the itn. 
mediate command of that experi- 
enced and most able officer. Europe 
had had but too fatal an experience 
of the courage of the French sol- 
diery, and yet Marshal Soult with 
such troops takes up the strongest 
positions, fortifies himself with con- 
summate skill and sagacity, and yet 
is inveriably defeated by the Duke 
of Wellington. Now without de- 
tracting from the high discipline 
and decided courage of the British 
army, and allowing the Duke his 
full praise for skill and prudence in 
the strict sense of those words, the 
inquiring mind will naturally seek 
for some cause of the invariable suc- 
cess of the Duke over such a man as 
Marshal Soult, commanding such 
an army and stimulated by the spirit 
of defending their country from the 
first ingress of hostile foreigners 
since the revolution. The cause of 
this invariable success must have 
been well known to Captain Batty, 
and he ought in candour to have 
stated it. ‘Fhe situation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon in the North of 
France had obliged him to with- 
draw all his veteran and disciplined 
troops to that frontier. Marshal 
Soult’s army was therefore both 

numerically weak, and coinposed 
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a great measure not only of re- 
cruits, but of recruits of a secondary 
description. So completely was this 
the fact, that the Marshal never had 
any hope or design to prevent the 
Duke of Wellington’s entrance into 
France. He was obliged to confine 
himself to the object of rendering 
the Duke’s advance as late, dilatory, 
and dangerous to him as possible, 
and this office he performed with 
admirable skill and talent, by suc- 
cessively taking up the strongest 
positions in the line of operation, 
and by defending them in a manner 
which made their assault by the 
British always to be attended with 

reat loss. The Duke crossed the 
Bidassoa on the 7th of October, 
1813, and the battle of Toulouse 
was fought on the 10th of April, 
Isl4. Six months having been oc- 
cupied by the Duke in advancing the 
intermediate distance of about 150 
English miles, which at once proves 
either great talents in Marshal Soult, 
or proves him to have had a force 
at his disposal superior to what any 
English writer has ever asserted. 
A military man like Captain Batty 
ought also to have spoken of Mar- 
shal Soult’s great skill in occupying 
the Duke of Wellington’s attention 
so long upon the frontier, and draw- 
ing him in the direction of Toulouse, 
thereby preventing his advance into 
the interior in the direction of Paris, 
an advance which must have been 
absolutely fatal to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, in the situation in which he 
was then placed with respect to 
Marshal Blucher and the Prince 
of Schwartenburg. The Duke of 
Wellington's merits are of too high 
an order to receive any fame from 
injustice done to the cause of truth 
and candour. 

On the 31st of October the French 
garrison at Pampluna surrendered 
for want of provisions, and the Duke 
of Wellington being reinforced by 
the arrival of the blockading divi- 
sion, and finding his quarters near 
Urogne to be of the most inconve- 
nient description, resolved to cross 
the Nivelle to enter further into 
France, and to take up a more com- 
modious position. This was effected 
on the 6th of November, by a false 
attack or feint on the right of Mar- 
shal Soult’s position, which he had 


rendered strong by art, and by a 
real attack on the French center and 
right. The result of these attacks 
was the driving of the enemy from 
their position at St. Jean de Luz 
and the lower Nivelle; the capture 
of fifty pieces of cannon and about 
1500 men. ‘These operations are 
detailed by Captain Batty with mili- 
tary precision and with technical 
details, and yet in a manner that 
warms the fancy and produces a sort 
of dramatic effect upon the feelings. 
In the course of this part of the nar- 
ration, Captain Batty tells us of a 
blacksmith who suffered grievous 
wrong at the hands of the British ; 
‘* His looks of despair,”’ says Cap- 
tain Batty, “ are (were) beyond 
description, when he beheld some 
artificers (robbers) mercilessly plun- 
dering his machinery of its most 
valuable iron cramps and_ staples 
for the construction of the tempo- 
rary bridge at Endarlacha. He 
leaded, but without effect; swore, 
fut to no purpose, and at last wrung 
his hands and called on a host of 
saints to the protection (to protect) 
of his little property on which the 
maintenance of his family depend- 
ed.”” So much for this little picture 
of lawless violence, but who would 
have thought that Captain Batty 
would have finished this affecting 
scene, by observing, that ‘ Indivi- 
dual hardships of this kind, severe 
as they are, and unjust as they may 
he considered, are unavoidable in a 
state of warfare.” Now we beg 
leave to observe, that all such cow- 
ardly acts of theft are easily avoid- 
able by the simple means of reim- 
bursing individuals out of the mili- 
tary chest for any injuries, which 
the exigencies of the army may ren- 
der it necessary to inflict upon the 
peaceful inhabitants of a country. 
inconsistently with this anecdote 
is Captain Batty’s assurance in the 
next page, that the Duke was so in- 
tent upon preventing such aggres- 
sions, that he sent home man 
officers who refused to restrain their 
men from such outrages, the Duke 
declaring, with a sort of Hiber- 
nianism we suppose, that *“ the 
commander of the forces is deter- 
mined not to command officers who 
will not obey his orders.” Very 
likely, and wonderful was the effect 
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of the promulgation of this truism, 
for, says Captain Batty, “ from this 
time the most rigid discipline was 
observed.” In the storming of the 
lines at this passage of the Nivelle, 
Captain Batty tells us, that “ the 
enemy by a tenacious defence of one 
of his redoubts, in the center against 
a most daring attack on its front by 
the 52d regiment, under Colonel 
Colborne, gave time for the troops 
under Marshal Beresford to get so 
far in its rear that retreat became 
impracticable, and the result was 
the capture of a whole French bat- 
tallion of the 88th regiment, nearly 
600 strong. The indignation of the 
French on finding themselves pri- 
soners burst forth in the most vio- 
lent and indecent exclamations; one 
of the serjeants in particular, deco- 
rated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, raved at being captured 
ina redoubt after having been 
present in (at) the splendid victories 
of Austerlitz and Wagram.” In 
of the far-famed reputation of 
the soldiers for their attention to the 
ladies, we cannot but think thema 
most ungallant set when Captain 
Batty tells us, that in crossing the 
Neville “* many of the soldiers’ 
wives were seen wading through 
the river, and dragging themselves 
through the muddy banks and 
swampy ground of the opposite 
shore by the sides of the companies 
to which their husbands belonged.” 

Some of Captain Batty’s narra- 
tives are highly picturesque and in- 
teresting, as well from the nature of 
the subjects as from his mode of 
describing them. The following 
passage forms a perfect picture of 
the sort, ** Whilst the left wing re- 
mained in camp on the heights in 
front of Urogne, an event occurred 
which,though trifling in importance, 
excited considerable interest in the 
troops that were witnesses of it. A 
French gun-brig was discovered by 
one of our cruizers coasting the bay 
between the mouth of the Adour 
and St. Jean de Luz. It was a 
beautiful morning. The plains of 
France were visible to a great ex- 
tent, and the Bay of Biscay was 

ently ruffled by a light breeze. 

he English squadron could be dis- 
cerned in the ofhng, but a schooner 
had contrived to beat up within gun- 





shot of the enemy, and a brisk can. 
nonade was kept up for a consider. 
able time from both vessels. Aj} 
eyes were turned eagerly to witness 
the result of this little combat, which 
took place within view of both the 
hostile armies. The result was 
cheering to the allied troops, for, 
after the firing had been kept up for 
some time, the French took to their 
boats and set fire to the vessel to 
prevent its falling into the hands of 
the English. As the flames con. 
tinued to spread, the guns which 
had been lett loaded, got heated and 
fired off from time to time; at length 
she blew up scattering masts and 
spars to a great distance around. 
The smoke caused by the explosion 
assumed the singular appearance of 
a large tree with roots, stem, and 
umbrageous branches. It was so 
dense that the light breezes werea 
long time in dispersing it. The dis- 
parity of force between these two 
vessels, and the disgraceful result of 
this little exploit, must have proved 
highly mortifying to the uk 
army.” 

After our army had passed the 
Nivelle, our head-quarters were es- 
tablished at St. Jean de Luz until 
the weather became better adapted 
for military operations, when the 
Duke resolved to establish the right 
wing of his army between the Nive 
and the Adour. On the 7th of De- 
cember the army received the news 
of the reverses sustained by the Em- 
— Napoleon, of the restoration of 

anover to Great Britain, and of 
the Dutch having declared for the 
House of Orange. Onthe 9th, 1th, 
llth, 12th, and 13th of December, 
continued and severe fighting took 

lace between the French and the 
‘nglish armies, and the determined 
valour of the French gave them the 
advantage upon some _ insulated 
points of contest, but the grand re- 
sult of the whole conflicts was the 
Duke's establishing his right wing 
on the left of the Adour, These 
severe contests with the alternate 
success and defeat of each party, are 
given by Captain Batty in a manner 
which almost makes the reader wish 
he had been a soldier. So severe 
had these conflicts been that the 
rank of general was no sinecure; 
‘© Major-General Byng attacked the 
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enemy in the most gallant style, 
himself carrying the colours of the 
66th, and planting them on the hill 
forming the enemy's position, under 
a hot fire of musketry and artillery.” 
Speaking of a most severe conflict 
jn which the guards ably sustained 
their high reputation, Captain Batty 
says, * Captain Watson, the Adju- 
tant of the third guards, was one of 
the first who fell; he had early in the 
morning remarked what abundance 
of laurel grew around the house of 
Barouillet to deck the graves of 
those who should die in the field of 

lory ; and fate struck him off the 
first.” Of an opposite description 
to this is the Laiddete that the roads 
were sv bad that “ a little drummer 
belonging to the third battalion of 
foot guards literally stuck fast in 
the mud, and was obliged to be 
lifted out, and carried for some dis- 
tance, by a couple of soldiers.” In 
the fight, two Datch regiments in 
the French service came over to the 
English army. 

In consequence of this successful 
fighting on the part of the Duke, 
Marshal Soult withdrew his right 
wing into the fortified camp of 
Bayonne, and the English were 
enabled to go into cantonments dur- 
ing the inclement season. The 
Duke d'Angouleme arrived about 
this time at St. Jean de Luz, and 
his partisans distributed addresses 
to the French army, but the Bour- 
bon cause was not publicly coun- 
tenanced by our Commander-in- 
Chief. Captain Batty in this place 
mentions the invincible disgust 
which all orders of the French en- 
tertained at our system of corporal 
punishment of our soldiers. On the 
23d of February, Bayonne was in- 
vested. A pontoon bridge was 
forming upon the Adour, but Co- 
lonel Delancey and other staff 
officers contrived to throw a body 
of troops over to the right bank of 
the Adour on pontoon rafts. Their 
peesee was obstructed by some 
‘rench gun-boats which were, how- 
ever, eventually driven from their 
position by the discharge of Con- 
greve's rockets. ‘* The effect of the 
rockets,” says Captain Batty, ‘“* was 
very remarkable, darting through 
the water like fiery serpents, and 
piercing the sides of the boats, burn- 
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ing apparently even under the water 
with undiminished force.” There 
was also a brisk attack made by our 
artillery against a corvette on the 
Adour. The day was fine, and all 
the inhabitants of Bayonne came 
out to witness the conflict from the 
heights. The issue of this conflict 
is not stated by Captain Batty, but 
by induction we must suppose that 
it was unsuccessful on our part. 
Whilst the attention of the enemy 
was engaged by such conflicts, a 
gallant band of six companies of the 
guards, and two companies of the 
60th regiment, amounting to about 
500 men, had been ferried over to 
the right bank of the Adour between 
Bayonne and the sea. The French 
on discovering them sent two batta- 
lions, consisting of 1300 men, to 
effect their destruction. One officer, 
Major-General Stopford, stationed 
his troops with their right on the 
Adour, the left on the sea, his line 
forming the base of a triangle, the 
other sides of which were the river 
and the sea, the apex of the triangle 
being the point of land at the en- 
trance of the Adour. A few rocket 
men were hastily sent across the 
river and posted on the sand hills, 
and two guns of the horse artillery 
were placed on the left bank of the 
river, so as to fire across the river 
and take the French in their left 
flank in their advance. ‘“ The 
enemy came on a little before dusk 
of evening, with drums beating the 
pas de charge, and driving before 
him the piquets sent out by Colonel 
Stopford to reconnoitre. The guards 
awaited the approach of the Pieash 
columns until within a short dis- 
tance of their front, and then com- 
menced a well-directed fire; the guns 
on the left bank began to cannonade 
them, and the rockets on the sand 
hills were discharged with terrific 
effect, piercing the enemy's column, 
killing several men, and blazing 
through it with the greatest vio- 
lence. The result was the almost 
immediate rout of the French, who, 
terror-struck at the unusnal appear- 
ance and the effect of the rockets, 
and at the immoveable firmness of 
the little corps, made the best of 
their retreat back towards the cita- 
del, leaving a rtumber of killed and 
wounded on the ground. The gal- 
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lant little combat closed the events 
of the day;” the troops during the 
night sought shelter in the wood, 
* where, by felling trees and kind- 
ling large fires, the soldiers endea- 
voured to protect themselves against 
the piercing cold. It was a most 
brilliant moon night, and its still- 
ness was uninterrupted except by 
the murmur of the waves of the sea 
breaking on the sandy beach. The 
contrast between the remarkable 
stillness of the night and the active 
scene of the preceding day was ex- 
ceedingly striking.” This is an 
excellent little military picture, 
drawn by the hand of a master. 

Our navy succeeded in entering 
the Adour, and at length a pontoon 
bridge was thrown over the river, and 
Bayoune was closely invested. The 
bridge in question is described with 
clearness, and appears to have been 
a work of great ingenuity, capable 
of sustaining the passage of artil- 
lery, keeping open a communica- 
tion between the blockading force 
and the center and right of our 
army, and protected from fire-vessels 
and other species of attack by able 
contrivances. Sir John Hope com- 
pleted the investment of Bayonne 
on the 25th of February, 1814, and 
the Duke by his maneuvres had 
completely divided Marshal Soult’s 
left and center from his right, now 
shut up in that citadel, and our left 
wing isibaiing Bayonne became 
also an isolated corps. 

The Duke of Wellington, on the 
23d of February, with the right and 
center, drove the Marshal from Has- 
tingues on the left of the Gave de 
Paw, and on the next day the Eng- 
lish effected their passage of the 
Gave D’Oleron, turning the left of 
the French army, which therefore 
retreated in the night to Orthes, be- 
hind the Gave de Paw, and there 
took upa very strong position. On 
the 27th of February, the Duke won 
the battle of Orthes. Captain Batt 
tells us, that “the enemy obsti- 
nately contested his ground, shew- 
ing more than ordinary spirit in 
resisting the impetuous and well 
combined attacks of the allies,”’ and 
Marshal Soult retreated upon St. 
Sever, “retiring in perfect order 
by divisions in succession, and at 
each step contesting the ground.” 


But a maneuvre of Sir Rowland 
Hill’s at length converted this re. 
treat into a disorderly flight ; deser. 
tions from the enemy’s ranks took 
place to a great extent, and many of 
their men threw away their arms, 

At Bayonne the attention of the 
army was attracted by an immense 
flight of eagles, which kept hover. 
ing in the air and ceulieied in sight 
for several days; at length these 
assembled multitudes rose high in 
the air and flew off to Orthes; dj. 
rected perhaps either by instinct, or 
by theirexperience that a cannonade 
was always followed by a number of 
carcasses. For months after the 
battle of Vittoria, eagles frequented 
the scene in such numbers as to 
make it dangerous for any than to 
roam singly over the field. 

So pregnant with danger was the 
blockade of Bayonne, that the troops 
from its first investment to the ces- 
sation of hostilities were never suf- 
fered to sleep undressed. The ac- 
curacy of the French artillery sur- 
passes any thing we ever heard of. 
A sentry of the German Legion ac- 
cidentally placed one leg beyonda 
building by which he was protected, 
and in a moment after it was carried 
off by a cannon shot. Another 
sentry placed behind a breast-work, 
with orders only to take an occa- 
sional look over it, chose by way of 
bravado to jump upon it, and he 
was instantly cut in two by a cannon 
ball; and a similar accuracy was 
displayed by the enemy in firing at 
a drummer of the guards standing 
on the top of a sand hill. 

Marshal Soult retreating in the 
direction of Toulouse left the road 
to Bourdeaux unprotected, and Mar- 
shal Beresford entered that city on 
the 12th of March; the inhabitants 
and police guard displaying the 
white cockade, but the troops, for- 
tresses, and vessels adhering to the 
Emperor Napoleon. On the 3d of 
April our naval force completed the 
destruction of every thing on the 
river Garronne up to Blaye. In the 
mean time Marshal Soult issued @ 

roclamation at Tarbes, complain- 
ing of the Duke of Wellington's 
fomenting civil war by his counte- 
nancing the Bourbon cause, and 
Captain Batty makes some very U0- 
justifiable remarks upon the occasion 
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The fact is, that the Duke of Wel- 
jington well knew that the allied 
sovereigns were then in treaty with 
Napoleon as the sovereign of France, 
and that therefore it was most un- 
justifiable either for our Cabinet, o¢ 
for our Commander-in-Chief to en; 
courage any efforts of the Bourbons 
to create a civil war in the South of 
France. What degree of positive 
support was given by us to the Duke 
d’Angouleme, it is impossible to as- 
certain, but as this Prince evidently 
could not have appeared in the 
South of France hut in consequence 
of its occupation by a British force, 
his presence ought to have been pro- 
hihited during the negociations at 
Chatillon. Marshal Soult’s procla- 
mation was, we conceive, highly 
justifiable. 

Captain Batty pretends to take 
the welcome reception of our army, 
by the people in the South of France, 
as a barometer of their feelings in 
favour of the allied cause, as if such 
apparent welcome of victorious 
troops is not always given in the 
hopes of conciliating their favour, 
oa appeasing their austerity. He 
draws the same inference from 
the numerous desertions from the 
French army, as if an army of 
young recruits and of foreigners 
would not necessarily suffer by de- 
sertion, after a series of discomfor- 
tures and of disastrous retreats. If 
the feelings of the French nation 
were so strongly in favour of the 
Bourbons, by what means could 
Napoleon have effected his almost 
miraculous re-conquest of the throne. 

On the 10th of April, the Duke 
of Wellington won the severely 
contested battle of ‘Toulouse, haying 
dislodged the enemy from Tarbes on 
the Adour, on the 20th March. On 
the 12th of April, Marshal Soult 
withdrew from Toulouse, and the 
city was taken by the British, and 
on the evening ot that day the news 
arrived at Toulouse of the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon. The arrival of 
this intelligence eight and forty 
hours sooner would have prevented 
the battle, and have saved the lives 
of about eight thousand brave 
men. 

Captain Batty gives us a very 
clear account of the memorable 
sortie made by the garrison of Ba- 
Eur. Mag. Sept. 1823. 
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yonne on the ]4th of April, and in 
which the enemy were in every re- 
spect successful, ‘* This severe con- 
flict began at three in the moroing, 
and we were not altogether unpre- 
pared, two deserters having brought 
us intelligence that the garrison was 
under arms, Sir John Hope and 
his staff at the beginning of the at- 
tack rode forward to ascertain the 
enemy's movements, and, as the 
shortest way to his object, he en- 
tered a chemin encaiss?, a narrow 
cross road, enclosed by almost per- 
peactenine banks on each side. He 
ad not proceeded far before he dis- 
covered, by a glimmering light, that 
the road was already in possession 
of the enemy, and that he was rid- 
ing into their lines. Himself and 
his staff immediately faced about 
and galloped from the scene of 
danger, ee a sudden discharge 
of musketry was made upon them 
by the enemy. Three balls entered 
the body of Sir Joiin’s horse, and 
the animal fell dead, entangling his 
rider’s foot between his side and the 
earth. Two aid-de-camps dismount- 
ed to his assistance, one immediately 
fell wounded, and a ball directly 
after shattered the arm of the other. 
The General himself received a 
wound in the arm, and the enem 
came up and made them all pri- 
soners; they were only able to ex- 
tricate Sir John Hope by withdraw- 
ing his leg from his boot, and as 
the French were conducting their 
prisoner into the town, he was ayain 
struck by a ball in the foot, sup- 
posed to be from one of our own 
piquets. Our troops fought with 
great obstinacy, and when the morn- 
ing came the enemy, in traversing 
the glasis on their return to the 
town, suffered severely from our de- 
structive fire. We lost 500 killed 
and wounded, and 300 prisoners.” 
‘*It would be almost impossible,” 
says Captain Batty, “ to convey an 
idea of the effect produced by the 
numerous flashes from the cannon, 
and the sparkling light from the 
musketry, or of the confused noise 
from the war of cannon, the burst- 
ing of shells, and the cheers of the 
soldiers, intermingled with the 
piercing shrieks and groans of the 
dying and wounded. At times the 
darkness was in part ——" by 
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the bright blue light of fire-balls 
thrown from the citadel, to show the 
assailants where to direct their 
guns. Some of these fire-balls and 
shells fell in the midst of the depot 
of Fascines, which instantly caught 
fire and burnt with great fierceness. 
Several houses caught fire; and 
two in particular burnt for a time 
with great violence, and casting a 
lurid light under the vaulted clouds 
of smoke which rose to the skies. 
Towards the close of the action the 
moon had risen, and as dawn broke 
over the s-ene of battl-:, we began 
to discern the dreadfal havoc that 
had been made.” But the guards 
had been ordered to lie down, in 
order to avoid the destructive fire, 
and ata given signal, “rising en 
masse rushed forward with an ap- 
palling shout.” ‘Ihe French fled 
with speed and scrambled through 
the hollow lane in which Sir John 
Hope had been taken, and which 
now fell again into our possession. 
We re-occupied our former line of 
contravallation ; and what rendered 
this sanguinary night-conflict the 
more lamentable was the subse- 
quent arrival of the news, that Na- 
poleon had abdicated, and that hos- 
tilities had ceased. Upon our ofh- 
cers expressing to the enemy their 
regret at so useless an effusion of 
blood the French, with their usual 
and revolting levity, treated it with 
nonchalance, declaring it was only 
a petite promenade militaire. 

After relating these events, Cap- 
tain. Batty gives one chapter, de- 
scriptive of the country around 
Bayonne and Bordeaux, and of the 
country of the Landes with its stilled 
inhabitants; and he describes the 
peaceful march homeward of our 
troops through France, with the 
return of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese prisoners of war from France 
to their respective countries. This 
chapter, although not the most in- 
structive, nor the most entertaining 
chapter of the volume, ‘orms a 
delightful conclusion to the horrors 
of war, with which the preceding 
ages are filled. 

Captain Batty may be said to 
write like a gentleman of business, 
affording the general reader all the 
pleasures that can be derived from 
a cultivated mode of treatine his 
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subject, and supplying professional 
persons with all the detail of opera. 
tions sufficient to give them an ac 
curate technical knowledge of the 
campaign. We have noticed one 
or two instances of our author's 
prejudices, and to these we shall 
now only add his omitting, when he 
praises the discipline of our army, 
to mention the dreadful severity by 
which the Duke of Wellington 
effected that discipline. When Cap. 
tain Batty reiterates the vulgar 
boast, that the Duke of Wellington 
had overcome every French Marshal 
that had been sent against him, he 
must have known that the asser. 
tion was not true. Massena un- 
questionably drove the Duke from 
Susaco, and conquered all Portugal 
except the capital, which was pro- 
tected by the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and fed by supplies from England 
and the Brazils, and by other means 
totally distinct from the Duke's 
military operations. Captain Batty 
is often guilty of coining words, and 
sometimes of misapplying those 
which are of standard authority. 
He should, for instance, know that 
the word strata is a term of geology, 
and not to be used in topographical 
or military descriptions of a coun- 
try. We have only to repeat that 
the volume we have been reviewing 
has afforded us much pleasure, and 
that its graphic illustrations con- 
siderably enhance its value. 





Tae Way to preserve Good Health, 
and a Treatise on Domestic Medi- 
cine. By R. Thomas, M.D. 8vo. 
London, 1823. 


WE certainly do not generally 
consider it necessary to notice works 
of this description for various rea- 
sons; to the general reader they 
would be in many cases unintelli- 
gible, always uninteresting, and for 
those interested in this particular 
branch of science there are several 
periodical publications set entirely 
apart; but in this age of medicine, 
when probably there is more wa- 
ginary ailment in one month than 
our torefathers knew of ina long 
life, works of this description be- 
come of acertain degree of conse- 
quence : in short, although this, 4s 
well as most countries in civilized 
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Europe, is inundated with medical 
men, it is seldom you canentera 
family but what some work, upon 
what is pleased to be termed Domes- 
tic Medicine, stares you in the face ; 
as ifevery individual of a debilitated 
or melancholic habit should have an 
opportunity of frightening them- 
selves into a belief of the existence 
of some dreadful disease, for which 
sufficient remedies are taken in the 
twenty-four hours to make the ima- 
ginary complaint a real one; and 
should you venture into a country 
family, in which some unfortunate 
hypochrondriac really exists, you 
find the table perfectly loaded with the 
works of Buchan, Reece, Solomon, 
Scudamore, &c., &c., &c., with a host 
of family nostrums, handed down, 
not from father to son, but from 
grandmother to grand-daughter 
through ages, like the recipes of 
the Arabs to Hippocrates. 

The work in question it is our 
wish to treat with as much atten- 
tion as the subject will allow, from 
the respectability of its writer; Dr. 
Thomas being the author of a prac- 
tice of physic, which is aie 
by our first medical men as a stand- 
ard work of reference : and sincerely 
do we wish, instead of giving us, 
upon the same principles as that 
work, a description and treatment 
of the most complex diseases, he 
had confined himself to those trifl- 
ing maladies that might be with 
safety treated by the unskilled; 
which plan would have not only 
avoided descriptions injurious to 
the valetudinarian, for 





* We are not ourselves, 

When nature, being oppressed, com- 
mands the mind 

To suffer with the body ;” 


but also the now existing absolute 
necessity for the heads of families 
keeping the work in question under 
lock and key because the vernacular 
index, he has been pleased te give, 
includes the most loathsome dis- 
eases, Not that we mean to say a 
work of this description would en- 
tively meet with our approbation, 
Since there would still exist the 
same insurmountable dilheulty, viz., 
the power in the inexperienced to 
comprehend diagnosis. 

1t will naturally be observed, 
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how is that power obtained. Is it 
by books ? We are ready to grant, 
that well stated facts do most ma- 
terially assist the young and well; 
grounded practitioner in sooner ar- 
riving at that description of know- 
ledge so highly useful to mankind, 
particularly in those diseases where 
the infrequence of their occurrence 
renders it probable that sufficient 
experience might never be obtained, 
even in the first medical schools of 
this large metropolis ; but expert- 
ence is, and always will remain, not 
only the best, but the only means of 
understanding disease. “Really, in 
taking up a work on “ Domestic 
Medicine,” we should be inclined to 
think that diagnosis must be consi- 
dered as the most simple and defined 
science the human mind can ima- 
gine, not that our first authors 
have declared their total inability 
to describe the peculiarities even of 
an ulcer, and that varieties of the 
same disease may be compared (as 
is done by one of our best writers) 
to the shades in colours; it being as 
ditheult to describe disease under 
certain peculiarities, as it would be 
the depth of colour among the va- 
rious greens of nature. Surely it 
ought to be written as in the works 
of Lavater, who, after the most ela- 
borate description of certain features, 
has a perpetual salvo, “This and 
the rest agreeing”, which generally 
leaves the student much in the same 
state of information as it found 
him, 

The errors we have heard of hay- 
ing been committed on this score, 
by the comparatively well-informed 
part of the community, really makes 
us shudder, when we reflect on the 
thousands of instances which must 
have taken place among the igno- 
rant; but we forbear giving any ex- 
amples, wishing to spare the feel- 
ings of persons whose mistakes have 
arisen from good intentions. Much 
do we rejoice that the use of calomel, 
a practice among youth the most 
dangerous of all tashionable empiri- 
cism, has long been on the decline, 
notwithstanding which we daily and 
hourly witness its baneful effects 
upon the constitutions of the rising 
generations, particularly in’ the 
higher circles; indeed to such a 
pitch was it carried, that we have 
known a lady of the fst rank, 
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boasting of the enormous dozes of 
this baneful drug her children, from 
habit, were able to swallow, ad- 
ininistered not by the experienced, 
but by the caprice of a fashionable 
mother. 

In the first part of this work, de- 
dicated to the means of ot ae a 
“ Healthfal and long life,” Dr. 
Thomas has taken nearly the same 
view of the subject which has been 
soably described by the sage Cor- 
naro, and upon which Mr. Abernethy 
has founded aconsiderable part of his 
interesting lecture on this subject ; 
nor is there the slightest doubt, 
that, were those principles adhered 
to, greater longevity, and, from 
equanimity of temper, comparative 
happiness would be the result: but 
much is it to be feared, mankind 
must be remodeled ere that result 
can take place. Those who have 
professionally recommended _ this 
system through a number of years, 
and in cases holding out the greatest 
inducements, are obliged to acknow- 
ledge thatthey have found few, ifany, 
persevering disciples. Although, to 
a certain extent, the author goes 
hand in hand with Mr. Abernethy 
(allowed by all to be the most atten. 
tive observer on this subject), we 
find him at page 18, diametrically 
opposite in his opinion, relative to 
the use of liquids. Thus we have 


“ Nothing like simple element dilutes 
The food, and gives the chyle so soon 
to flow.” 


Here he assumes as fact, that 
which has long been a most dis- 
putable point, it being the opinion 
of some of our leading physiologists, 
that the use of liquid to any extent 
with our food is wrong, upon the 
principle of its diluting the gastrick 
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juice, and thereby decreasing its 
soluble power. Now, nothing can 
be more evident than, if digestion iy 
retarded by the dilution of the gas. 
trick juice, the flowing of the chyle 
must be effected in at least an equal 
ratio, and arguments might be ad. 
duced to a in a much greater, 

One of the most powerful facts, 
brought against the use of liquids 
with our food, is, that animals livin 
in a state of nature do not drink 
while eating. It is not intended to 
include under this head pampered 
ladies’ lap-dogs. Again, in the fol- 
lowing page :— 

“In aif tases the proportion of 
drink should exceed that of our 
food.” However namerous may be 
the opponents of Mr. Abernethy’s 
system, we will venture to say, few 
will go this length with Dr. Thomas, 
since surely it must be acknow- 
ledged, there are many situations 
in which abstinence on this score 
is particularly recommended. 

hus far have we gone, not so 
much against Dr. Thomas's book 
as against the principle of works on 
Domestic Medicine, when medical 
aid can be obtained; but we owe it 
to the author to say, when such 
works are found necessary (particu- 
larly in vessels not carrying sur- 
geons) we should decidedly recow- 
mend the work in question, as com- 
bining a clearness of statement 
with the best of practice. He has 
also added a list of questions to be 
put to patients, which part we 
should recommend to the particular 
attention of all persons acting the 
physician, more especially where 
their practice is amongst the poor 
and ignorant, sinee even the most 
experienced find here the greatest 
difficulty from the want of powers 
of description in the interrogated. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


AFRICA. 

Senegal. — The agricultural esta- 
blishments on the banks of the Senegal 
afford the most satisfactory results. 
Plantations of the colony, began by per- 
sous Without any experience, have 
nevertheless succeeded, All European 
vegetables support the climate, and are 
so productive, that many of them seed 
twelve or thirteen times. Those escu- 
lent plants, which were almost un- 
known in the country, increase abun- 
dantly in the establishments. Success 
with the colonial plants has surpassed 
all hope; at the end of eight months 
in the garden of Richard Toll, which 
twelve months before was covered with 
wood, were yews seven feet high, tall 
sugar canes, pine-apple trees bearing 
fruit, bannanas putting forth their 
buds, more than two thousand young 
citrons, coffee sown and rising up; 
all these plants grow admirably with- 
out shelter, promising a rich produce, 

POLYNESIA. 

Otaheite—The government of Ota- 
heite has adopted an organization, 
founded on the gospel; and, no doubt, 
this example will be followed by other 
islands of that Archipelago. We shall 
give some extracts from the new code of 
Jaws printed by order of King Pomario, 
and exposed to public view in each 
district of his kingdom, that the in- 
habitants of the island, most of whom 
can read, may instruct themselves in 
their duties as fathers and citizens. In 
the preamble to this code, after the 
royal salutation addressed tothe people, 
Pomario thus expresses himself. “God 
in his great mercy has sent us his 
word. We have received this word to 
be saved. Our intention is to observe 
his commandments. And in order that 
our conduct may become that of people 
who love God, we enact that the fol- 
lowing laws be observed in Otaheite.” 
This first promulgation contains nine- 
teen heads of laws. 1. Upon murder ; 
2. on theft; 3. on depredations com- 
mitted by hogs; 4. on stolen or lost 
goods: also, on the observation 
of the Sabbath; provocation to war, 
marriage, bigamy, adultery, &c. One 
of the articles appoints 400 judges, es- 
tablishes courts of justice in the differ- 
ent districts of Otaheite and Eimeo; 
and enjoins the chiefs to enforce the 
execution of their decrees. The pa- 
Dishment of death is inflicted on mur- 


derers. Experience will certainly pro- 
duce many changes in these laws; but, 
such as they are, they give an idea of 
the actual condition of these nations, 
formerly savage, and amongst whom 
the missionaries have wrought so much 
good in so few years. We shall now 
give three of these laws, The Law on 
Buying and Selling :--\f any one makes 
a purchase, it is his business to well 
examine what he buys before paying 
the money. As soon as the purchase 
is concluded, and the goods delivered, 
the bargain cannot be annulled with- 
out the consent of both parties. If one 
of the objects bartered is found to have 
any fault, not perceived before the ex- 
change, the bargain may be broken; 
but if the fault was known the bargain 
is good. Ifthe exchange is made in 
the name of a sick person, it is not 
consummated till the sick person has 
seen and accepted the goods in his own 
name ; should he not then, they may 
be given back. No one must endea- 
vour to depreciate another man’s pro- 
perty, it is a wicked action. No one 
ought to interfere in bargains which 
do not concern him.—Law on the Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath :-—It is a crime 
in the eyes of God to work on the 
Sabbath. All which is conformable to 
the word of God must be observed; 
all that is not must be abandoned. 
Therefore no one, on the Sabbath, may 
build houses, construct canoes, culti- 
vate the earth, or do any other work; 
no one may even travel. If any one 
wishes, on this day, to go and hear a 
missionary at a distance, he may do 
it; but that must not serve as a pretext 
for other affairs; in that he will do 
wrong. It will be better for him to 
go on the Saturday evening to the 
place, where he desires to spend the 
Sunday. The first transgression of 
this command will be followed bya 
reproof, and should the offender per- 
sist in ivfringing the law, he will be 
condemned to certain public works, 
assigned by the judge.—Law relating 
to false Witnesses :—The person who 
accuses another of murder, blasphemy, 
theft, or any other crime, cemmits a 
great sin. His punishment shall be 
to work on the roads, and to make a 
road four miles long and twelve feet 
wide, in every respeet to be a good 
road. The person whose false report 
relates to Jess heavy crimes, shal) 
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make a road two miles long and twelve 
feet wide. The road once constructed 
shall be kept up by the proprietor of 
those lands, which it passes through, 
aud he shall also keep it higher jn the 
middle, that the water may run off 
more easily in the wet season. The 
relations of the criminal may assist him 
if they wish it. The chief of the dis- 
trict shall maintain him during his 
work : but he shall neither ill-treat him 
nor force him to work without relaxa- 
tion. Finally, false witnesses shall 
not be punished for trifles.—The mis- 
sionaries affirm that this law wiil be 
felt in a striking manner, 


AUSTRALASIA, 
New South Wales.—The news from 
this country continues to be highly 
satisfactory. The experiments wade 
by the inhabitants of Port Jackson, in 
the interior of New Holland, give still 
greater confirmation to the ideas al- 
ready conceived of the excellency of 
the soil and climate. The new governor, 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, successor to Mac- 
quarrie, is president of an agricultural 
society. At the first dinuer of the in- 
stitution he proposed a subscription, 
which produced £1,500. The new co- 
lony of criminals at Port Macquarrie 
is in a prosperous condition ; they have 
coals, and wood fit for building, in 
abundance. An article in a late Sid- 
ney Gazette informs us, that oranges 
may be gathered and bought for six- 
pence the dozep ; a few years since, 
that price was given for one only. 
Bees have been imported without suf- 
fering from the voyage, and are doing 
well. Mr Blaxland, of London, pre- 
sented to the Society of Trades in Paris 
the first specimens of the Australasian 
vines, and has obtained a medal. Sheep 
brought over to Van Diemen’s Land 
thrive well. 
CHINA, 

Literature.— A well-bred son 
never lies in the middle of the apart- 
ment, never sits on the middle of the 
mat, never passes through the middle of 
the door-way. A sonimbued with filial 
piety hears his father and mother with- 
out their speaking to him, and sees 
them without being in their presence. 
A son, when living with his parents, 
possesses nothing of hisown, He can- 
not even expose his life for a friend. 
The murderer of your father must not 
remain under the same sky with you; 
you should never lay down your arms 
while that of your brother still lives; 
and you ought not to inhabit the same 
country with that of your friend. A 
son, who walks with his father, keeps a 
step in his rear; and only follows him. 
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A younger pays the same respect to an 
elder brother. At the earliest crowip 
of the cock, the children and the 
daughters-in-law enter the chamber of 
the father and mother; present them 
with water to wash, give them their 
clothes, beat up the bolsters, roll up 
the mat, and sprinkle the room with 
water. When the father and mother 
wish to go to bed, the children and the 
daughters-in-law hasten to assist them. 
The eldest son presents the mat, and 
asks them on which side of the apart. 
ment they prefer reposing. The young. 
est son unrolls the mattrasses aud bed. 
clothes. A-sou, who is in employment 
and who lives separately from lis fa. 
ther and mother, comes every morning 
to ask them what they would like to 
eat. At sunrise he goes to attend to 
his business, but at night he returns 
to salute his father and mother. When 
they are at table their children and 
daughters-in-law are all by their sides, 
and remain there until the end of the 
repast, for the purpose of serving them, 
If the tather is dead, the eldest son 
takes the lead of the others in serving 
his mother. 
IONIAN ISLANDS, 

In each of the seven islands, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, St. Maura, Cerigo, 
Ithaca and Paxo, independent of many 
private schools, there is a_ central 
school of mutual instruction in modern 
Greek. Cephalonia has two, one at 
Argostoli, the other at Lixuri. The 
general direction of these elementary 
schools is confided to Dr. Athanasius 
Politi, a learned chemist, full of zeal 
for learning and the true interests of 
his country. It is hoped that the Uni- 
versity of Corfu will be opened this 
autumn; the Chancellor is Lord Guil- 
ford, who is an enlightened friend to 
the public good, and has given parti- 
cular attention to the organization of 
this lustitution, The total population 
of these islands is about 200,000 souls, 
60,000 in Corfu, 60,000 in Cephalonia, 
nearly 40,000 in Zante, &c. The salu- 
tary influence of liberty, the progress 
of instruction, agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, must soon create an 
increase of inhabitants and a greater 
development of the elements of pros- 
perity ; especially if Greece become 
free and independent, and entertain 
reciprocal relations with the neigh- 
bouring states and with the republic 
of the seven islands, Italy, Malta, 
Egypt, and the South of France. 

ITALY. 

Professor Gazzeri has invented a new 
syphon, which he calls the perpetual, 
because it always preserves the faculty 
of making liquids pass from one veseel 
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to another, even after the vessels are 
empty and the action ceases. This 
syphon has two unequal arms; after 
entirely plunging it into any liquid, in 
order that it may be filled, and taking 
care that both orifices are constantly 
immersed, each extremity of the sy- 
phon is introduced into a small vase or 
reservoir, filled with the same liquid, 
in which is plunged each end. Thus, 
the immersion of the two extremities 
js constant, and the entrance of the 
air and escape of the liquid are equally 
prevented ; the syphon, always full, is 
in continual action, by only immersing 
one of its branches, without the aid of 
air, opening and shutting cocks, &c. 
What is remarkable in this invention 
is the fact, that as soon as one vessel 
is empty it is filled again from the 
other, and so on continually. 

M. Angelo Mai, Librarian to the 
Vatican, is about to publish a second 
edition of the Fragments of Fronto- 
nius, which he discovered in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, and consi- 
derably augmented by new discoveries 
amoug the treasures of the Vatican. 
The literary world will have great 
pleasure in learning, that among these 
additions are more than 100 letters of 
Marcus Aurelius, Frontonius, &e. &e. 
This edition is dedicated to the late 
Pope. 

SWEDEN. 

Influenced by the example of so 
many other capitals, Stockholm has 
also this year a public and gratuitous 
Exhibition of National Industry; in 
which are seen various works in steel, 
glass, deift ware, and cloth; all excel- 
lent. Dyeing of silk and linen ought 
to be more attended to; uo linens have 
been exhibited from the northern pro- 
vinces, but it is said they do not yield 
in quality to any others. 

The Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm has published a part of its Me- 
moirs for 1822. Professor Cronstedt 
has enrished them with observations 
and astronomical explanations on the 
Indian epochs of the world. M. Ber- 
zelius has inserted an analysis of the 
mineral waters of Carlsbad. In the 
annual sitting of 22d of December last, 
the Royal Academy gave the prize 
of eloquence to Colonel Nordfors. The 
prize of poctry has not been awarded ; 
but the second medal was given to M. 
de Becker for his poem ou the Statue 
of Charles XIII. 

DENMARK. 

Remarkable Meteor at Kiel.— Oa 
the 25th of last May, at 10 P.M. a 
Juminous meteor was observed in this 
place which bore a great resemblance 


to the phenomena formerly . called 
Slying dragons. The circumstance of 
its being at the same time visible at 
Copenhagen, which is sixty leagues 
distant in a direct line, renders it so 
particularly remarkable. From this 
circumstance we may form an idea of 
its magnitude and velocity, which, 
though perceptible, did not appear to 
be very great. At Kiel it seemed to 
have a direction from south-west to 
north-west, and an elevation of 30°, 
This meteor was visible ten seconds, 
and on its disappearance threw out an 
immense number of sparks, which illu- 
mined its path. 
POLAND. 

The government, amongst other 
works, has undertaken to clear and 
render navigable the following rivers ; 
Pilica, Niemen, Kaminka, aud Radom- 
ki, and also to strengthen the banks of 
the Vistula near Vinnicia, Iffianowice, 
and Brzyscam, in the districts of San- 
domir and Radom. 

GERMANY. 

On the 2nd of April last, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Munich cele- 
brated the anniversary of its founda- 
tion. In 1819 it had proposed, as a 
prize subject, a question very impor- 
tant to the history of Germany, which 
was to determine what had been the 
administration of justice in Bohemia 
in the most ancient times. No memoir 
had yet appeared satisfactory to the 
academy; but when the subject was 
again proposed in 1821, the abundauce 
of essays was so great, and the ques- 
tion was treated in such a superior 
manner, that the choice was for a 
long time doubtful between four au- 
thors, and at length the academy di- 
vided the prize between them in the 
following proportions: the prize medal 
being valued at 100 ducats; M. Louis 
Maurer had one of 60 ducats; M. 
Biickuer, and M, de Freyberg each, one 
of 20; and M. Steiner, one of 12.— 
The prize for the first class of this 
academy in 1824 is to be awarded to 
the best dissertation on the comparison 
of the ideas of Plato and Aristotle, 
relative to the government of public 
afiairs. ‘The memoirs must be written 
in Latin, and sent in before next 28th 
of March ; but the academy will not 
pronounce judgment before the follow- 
ing 12th of October. The prize is 500 
ducats, besides the cost of printing. 

Wurtzboury.—The Orthoepist In- 
stitution, founded many years ago, and 
which is, perhaps, the first and the only 
one of the kind in Europe, contains 
now 33 individuals of both sexes and 
different ages, who have come from 
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France, Rnasia, Austria, Prussia, &c, 
to undergo a treatment for personal 
deformities, and especially that of 
the dorsal spine. The activity and 
perseverance of Dr. Heine, founder and 
director of this institution, have been 
encouraged by the King and Queen of 
Bavaria, and t e Regeney of the coun- 
try. Dr. Heine's collection of instru- 
ments, some to remedy the deformities 
of the body, others to cure the frac- 
tures or dislocations of the bones, merit 
particular attention. A work of Dr. 
Heine will soon be published, present. 
ing a complete view of the formation, 
present state, and cures of this insti. 
tution. 

Ratisbon —Longevity. M. Neumark 
has just published a curious work, on 
the means of attaining an advanced 
age. The examples quoted by the an- 
thor of persons, who have lived till 
between 90 and 100 years, are, for 
each of these years, from 12 to 20. 
Those from 100 to 115 are still more 
numerous ; the number diminishes 
from 116 to 123, being only from 4 to 
0. The examples of persons aged more 
than 123 years are, of course, much more 
rare; M. Neumark cites but one who 
errived to 200, two to 207, and one to 
360; the old maa who attained this 
last age was Join de Temporibus, 
esquire to Charlemague ; and he died 
in Germany in 1128, it is remarkable 
that amongst the centenaries are few 
of a high rank, and few medical men; 
Hippocrates and Dufournal (the latter 
died at Paris in 1805, aged 115), are 
almost the only iustances. Amongst 
the monarchs, except Frederick U1. 
aged 76, few have exceeded 70 years; 
amongst 300 popes, but 7 have at- 
tained to 80; amongst the philosophers 
of a great age are reckoned Kepler, 
Bacon, Newton, Euler, Kant, Fonte- 
nelle, &c.; among the poets, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Young, Haller, Voltaire, Bod- 
mer,Goethe, &c. The greatest number 
of examples of longevity are furnished 
by Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den. 
mark, Huogary, and Great Britain. 

Wurtemberg.—The Bible Society of 
this city has distributed from the 24th 
of October, 1820, to the M4th of Sep. 
tember, 1821, 42,949 Bibles, and 
25,235 New Testaments; of which 
7,510 Bibles, and 4,822 New ‘Testa- 
ments were for other provinces; part 
were given gratis, part at a very mo- 
derate price, that ofa Bible about 104d. 

The great progress of learning 
among the Hungarian youth is worthy 
of remark. Presburg alone contains 
3,929 scholars, 190 pupils in law, and 
214 in philosopby, compose the Royal 


Academy. The Gymnasium is fre, 
quented by 604 pupils; the Evange, 
lical Lyceum has 245 in philosophy and 
theology, and 256 in grammar. The 
Norma! School, 496; the School of the 
Hospital, 204; the establishments by 
the name of Trivialschulen (popular 
schools) 1690; to which may be added 
those in the Jewish Schools, 100, 
Pupils of schools in the rest of the 
kingdom are follows :—At Ofen, 528 ; 
Gran,372; Neutra, 380; Waiz, 329; 
Bries, 49; Karft, 42; Kolotska, 133; 
Kremnitz, 186; Saint George, 97; 
Ketschkemel, 181; Levenez, 228; 
Neusohl, 150; Pesth, 879; Privitz, 
104; Schemnitz, 200; Solen, 244; 
Skalitz, 131; Trentschi, 181; Tyrnau, 
438 ; amounting to4,863, besides those 
independent of Presburg. 
FRANCE. 

The city of Strasbourg is distin. 
guished for its noble philauthropy, 
which bas given birth to several esta. 
blishments, worthy of imitation. A 
committee had been formed to improve 
the morals of prisoners, and had suc. 
ceeded in a degree; but it had not 
been able to follow them into the so. 
ciety to which they were restored; a 
new association has been formed to 
watch over this department; its pur. 
pose is to offer to those young persons 
who have been set at liberty, and who 
have given sigus of true repentance, 
and who, on leaving the prison, find 
themselves entirely destitute, the means 
of completing their moral regeneration, 
and of resisting the fresh temptatious 
of misery and want, by apprenticing 
them to honest tradesmen, who give 
opportunities of instruction, and who 
exercise over them, from the moment 
of their emancipation, a severe, though 
paternal attention. By these means, 
it is hoped, that the victims of igno- 
rance, seduction, and vicious education 
may be restored to society, and become 
good men and useful citizens. Nu- 
merous donations have already afforded 
the society some opportunities of mak- 
ing the experiment; and the conduct 
of two of the young men thus liberated 
give great hopes, that the benevolent 
intentions of the society will succeed. 

An inhabitant of Chaumont, whilst 
ploughing his field, turned up with the 
ploughshare the cover of an ancient 
earthen pot, containing about 4,000 
Roman coins, chiefly bronze; they 
bear the effigies of many emperors of 
the third century, from 250 to 260, 
some of which had only been acknow- 
ledged by the armies they commanded. 
These are those struck by Gallienus, 
Victorinus Major, Posthumus Major, 
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Maximus Mammurius, Flavius Claudius, 
Salamua the wife of Gallienus. These 
coins appear never to have been in cir- 
cplation, and are in good preservation. 

Paris.—The art of assisting the me- 
mory, Which so much employed the 
thoughts of the ancients, no less occu- 
pies the attention of the moderns. 
Many attempts succeeded during the 
last age, and if they were not crowned 
with great success, still they went to 
prove that the end might be attained 
by patience and perseverance. It ap- 
pears, however, that M. Frederic Come 
has nearly attained the point in con- 
templation. The meeting which took 
place on the 15th July, in the Mnemo- 
nic Society, and in which he produced 
surprising effects before a numerous 


GREAT 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare has appro- 
priated a Museum at Malmsbury, dis- 
tinct from Stourhead, solely as a depo- 
sitary for valuable antiquities, collected 
by himself, both in this country and in 
Italy. The celebrated Bristol Cross, 
known to all antiquaries, Sir Richard 
considers one of his most valuable 
gems. 

Immediately after the adjournment 
of parliament, Sir James Macintosh at- 
tended the Marquess of Tichfield to 
Welbeck, to examine the archives of 
the family, which had not been opened 
for many years. Sir James, it is said, 
there discovered some invaluable let- 
ters and state papers, which will mate- 
rially tend to illustrate that portion of 
his History of England, to which they 
belong. 

Mr. Roscoe is rapidly advancing 
With his variorum edition of the Works 
of Pope, to which he will prefix a New 
Life. 

Mr. Britton has published his Ilustra- 
tions of Fonthill Abbey. There are in 
all twelve highly-finished engravings, 
shewing the elevation of the Abbey 
from various points of view, aud the 
most attractive parts of the windows 
and galleries within. They are en- 
graved from original drawings by dis- 
tinguished artists, in a style of beauty 
and correctness seldom equalled. The 
letter-press contains a circumstantial 
history of the rise and progress of this 
building, and many of its matchless 
decorations, with a circumstantial his- 
tory of the Beckford family. There 
are two very pretty poems, written by 
Mr. Beckford, inserted. 

A handsome monument has been re- 
cently erected in the parish church of 
Eur, Mag. Sept. 1823 


assembly, will leave profound traces in 
the minds of those who think. The 
nine chefs-d’a@uvres of Racine, contain 
about 15,000 verses, and that gentle- 
man could tell, when questioned, the 
number of each verse, or the verse to 
each number, which appears almost in- 
credible. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The government of Valais is actively 
proceeding with that part of the road 
of Simplon, which goes through their 
territory. It is to be hoped that Pied- 
mont will also appreciate the great ad- 
vantages which this communication 
renders to commerce and to travellers, 
and that they will not suffer the extre- 
mity of the road to be neglected, as the 
expense would not be great. 


BRI TA IN. 


Henley-on-Thames, to the memory of 
the late General Dumouriez. 

The new edition of Shirley’s Works, 
notwithstanding the severe indisposi- 
tion of the editor, Mr. Giffard, is in a 
state of great forwardness. We be- 
lieve all the Plays are printed, and a 
portion of the Poems. The Life of 
Shirley only remains to be written.— 
A new edition of Ford’s Plays are in 
preparation for the press by the same 
editor. Mr. Giffard is said to have 
been stimulated to undertake the latter 
work in consequence of the slovenly 
manner in which the edition by Weber 
was produced, 

Sir John Coxe Uippisley is making 
experiments at Cowes, with a large 
boat, which is moved through the water, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, by 
means of six paddle-wheels worked by 
a hand-winch, for the purpose of prov- 
ing how far this description of mecha- 
nical power is applicable to use ip 
gaols; in order to do away with the 
tread-mill., 

Method of preserving Corn and 
Bread from damage by Mice.— Mr. 
Macdonald, of Scalpa, after sustaining 
considerable loss from the depredations 
committed by these animals, thought 
of placing at the bottom, in the middle, 
and at the top of each heap of corn, 
some branches of wild thyme, and 
since that his stock has been un- 
touched. He found the same success 
in preserving cheese and other provi- 
sions. It may be concluded from hence, 
that it will be easy to drive mice from 
bake-houses and places where they do 
mischief, by spriukling some drops of oil 
of thyme (peppermint), which produces 
a stronger smell than the plant itself, 
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The regular publication of the Ency- 
clopeedia Edinenais will be resumed, 
and the work completed within the 
original limits. Part XIX. will be 
ready in Octeber. 

The sixth edition, in octavo, of the 
late Dr. Denman’s Introduction to the 
Practice of Midwifery, is in the press, 
with a Recommendatory Preface by 
James Blundell, M.D. Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and Physiology at Guy's Hos- 
pital ; and a Biographical Sketch of the 
author written partly by himself, and 
completed from authentic documents 
supplied by his family. 

Dr. Graham, of Croydon, will shortly 
publish an Essay on the Nature and 
Treatment of the prevailing disorders 
of the Stomach and Liver; the object 
of which is to prove, first, that the 
great majority of what are vulgarly 
called bilious and liver complaints are 
in reality disorders of the stomach and 
bowels; and, secondly, that calomel, 
so far from being necessary to their 
cure, is in the common mode of admi- 
nistering it an active poison. 

The Author of the Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts, the Secretary's As- 
sistant, &c. is preparing a Dictionary 
of English Quotations, in Three Parts. 
Part the First, containing quotations 
from Shakspeare, will appear in a few 
days. 

Early in October will appear, Whit- 
tingham’s French Classics, vol. 3, con- 
taining Charles XII. By Voltaire. 1 vol. 
in 12mo. 

Blackstone's Commentaries—a Trans- 
lation of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French Sentences, Phrases, &c. 
which occur in the above work, and 
also in the iNotes of Christian, Archi- 
hald and Williams, will be published 
in the course of this month. 

Nearly ready for publication, Ele- 
ments of Arithmetic, for the Use of the 
‘Grammar School, Leeds, and adapted 
to the general objects of education. By 
George Walker, A.M. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 
Second edition. 

Museum Worsleyanum; ora Collec- 
tion of Antiqae Basso Relievos, Bustos, 
Statutes, and Gems, with Views of 
Places in the Levant, taken on the spot 
in the years 1785, 1786, and 1787. 
This work will be published in Twelve 

Parts, which will form two very hand- 
some volumes, of the size of Imperial 
Quarto, at 12. Is. each Part; and 
Twenty-five Copies only will be taken 
off, possessing the first Impressions of 
the Plates, on the finest ludia paper, 
at 21. 2s, Every Part will contain 
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about Thirteen fine Engravings, take, 
off on French paper, with letter. 

descriptions. The first Part will be 
published on the 15th of October, 1993 
and a Part will be published every 15th 
of succeeding months until completed, 

A very neat Map of the River 
Thames, from London to Margate, 
has lately appeared at the small pirce 
of is.; it is printed from stone and 
coloured. It will be found a use. 
ful companion to steam-boat travellers 
on the River Thames. 

A new Work from the pen of Miss 
Porter, author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Scottish Chiefs, &c. will shortly appear 
in 3 vols. 12mo. entitled Duke Chris. 
tian of Luneberg, or, Traditions from 
the Hartz. Dedicated, by permission, 
to His Majesty. 

Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Lin. 
neean Society, &c. &c, has nearly ready 
for publication the first portion of his 
English Flora. 

A Geognostical Essay on ‘the Super. 
position of Rocks in both Hemispheres. 
By M. de Humboldt, and_ translated 
into English under his immediate in. 
spection, will appear next month in 
1 vol. Svo. 

Captain A. Cruise, of the 84th Regi- 
ment, has just ready for publication in 
1 vol. 8vo. aJournal of a Ten Months 
Residence in New Zealand. 

An interesting Tale will shortly ap- 
pear in 1 vol. 12mo. entitled, The 
Stranger’s Grave. 

James L. Drummond, M.D. Surgeon, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in the Belfast Academical Institution, 
has in the press a duodecimo volume, 
entitled First Steps to Botany, intended 
as popular illustrations of the science, 
leading to its study as a branch of 
general education. Illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts. 

Hurstwood ; a Tale of the Year 1815, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. is in the press. 

A third edition of Body and Soul; 
consisting of a Series of lively and pa- 
thetic Stories, calculated to excite the 
attention and interest of the Religious 
World, will be published in a few days. 

A Novel is in the press, entitled 
Country Belles; or, Gossips outwit- 
ted. 

The Night before the Bridal, and 
other Poems, by Miss Garnett, is 
about to appear in an octavo volume. 

The Eighth Volume of the Annual 
Biography and Obituary, comprehend- 
ing Memoirs of most of the celebrated 

Persons whose Decease has taken Place, 
or may take Place, within the presest 
Year, is in Preparation; and will be 
pablished on the Ist of January, 1824. , 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer's Directory, and Guide 
to the Farrier, Grazier, and Planter ; 
with the Domestic Instructor. By 
Leonard Towne. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 720, 
with fine engravings. Price 1d. 10s, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Parts I. to IIL. of a New Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, containing a Deserip- 
tion of all the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Provinces, with their Cities, 
Towns, Mountains, Capes, Seas, Ports, 
Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, &c. in the 
known World; with an Account of 
their Natural Productions, &c, By J. 
W. Clarke, Esq. Second edition, 4to. 
with maps and plates. 


DIVINITY. 

A wew edition of the Psalms and 
Paraphrases of the Kirk of Scotland, 
with Introductory Remarks to each 
Psalm. By the late Rev. J. Brown, of 
Haddington; and to each Paraphrase 
by his Son, the Rev. T. Brown, of 
Dalkeith. 

A third and enlarged edition of the 
Rev. Jos. Fletcher’s (of Stepney) Lec- 
tures on the Roman Catholic Religion. 
8vo. 9s. 

The old Doctrine of Faith, asserted 
in opposition to certain modern inno- 
vations, including Strictures on Re- 
views of the author’s Sermons on Re- 
pentance ard Faith, published in the 
Eclectic Review for April, and 
Edinburgh Christian Monitor for 
March, 1823; and also an Essay on 
Faith by Thomas Erskine, Esq. 
Advocate. By the Rev. James Carlile, 
Assistant-Minister, in the Scots Church, 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 


MEDICINE. 

The Results of Experience in the 
successful Treatment of Epilepsy ; 
pointing out a safe and effectual 
Remedy for this distressing complaint. 
By ‘T. J. Graham, M.D. Price 1s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Working Bee; or Caterer for 
the Hive. Containing a great variety of 
interesting articles, calculated to blend 
instruction with delight. One vol. 8vo. 
pp. 768. Price 12s. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. 
IL, price 2s, 6d. sewed, containing 
Elizabeth, ou les Exilés eu Siberie. 
Par Mad. Cottin. 

A translation of “ Les Hermites en 
Prison,” (the last, and, perhaps, the 






most interesting of all his Essays) of 
Mon. Jouy, the French Addison, wilt 
be published in the course of a few 
days. This work was written in the 


‘prison of St. Pélagie, where the anthor 


with his friend M. Jay was recently 
confined for a political libel. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the Iu- 
diaus of North America, from childhood 
to the age of nineteen; with Auec- 
dotes descriptive of their Manners 
and Customs. To which is added, 
some Account of the Soil, Climate, and 
Vegetable Productions of the Territory 
Westward of the Mississippi. By John 
D. Hunter. A new edition, with a 
portrait. 

A Memoir of Central India, inclad- 
ing Malwa and adjvining provinces, 
with the History and copious [llustra- 
tions of the past and present Condition 
of that Country ; with an original Map, 
Tables of the Revenue and Population, 
a Geological Report, and comprehen- 
sive Index. By Major Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm, G. C. B, K.L.S. Two vols., 
Svo. Price 12. 12s. 

In Svo., Price 5s. 6d. boards. Re- 
marks on the External Commerce and 
Exchanges of Bengal, with Appendix 
of Accounts and Estimates. By G. A. 
Prinsep, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

No. XIV., completing the seventh 
volume of the Investigator; or, Quar- 
terly Magaziue, is just published, 6s. 

The New Mercantile Assistant Ge- 
neral Cheque Book, and Interest 
Tables: being Calculations adapted to 
the Purposes of Commerce. By Wm. 
Wright, Accomptant. Royal 12mo. 9¢. 

The East India Military Calendar ; 
containing the Services of Generat and 
Field Officers of the Indian Army. 
Under the Sanction of, and dedicated 
by express Permission to, the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors of the 
Affairs of the East India Company, 
By the Editor of the Royal Military 
Calendar. 4to. Price 22, 10s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelist, 
Vols. X1V. XV. and XVI, containing 
Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress. By 
Miss Burney, 3 vols., 9s., boards. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

An approved edition of Goldsmith’s 
History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature, in 4 vols, 8vo., with coloured 
plates. 

POETRY. 

Part V. of Whittingham’s Cabinet 
Edition of Elegant Extracts in Poetry. 
By R. A. Davenport, Esq. Price 2s, 6d. 
sewed. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


PREPARATORY to the opening of 
this Theatre, which takes place on the 
Ist of October, the day of publication 
of our present number, considerable 
expense has been bestowed in cleans- 
ing and beautifying the interior. The 
improvements that. were presented to 
the public, during the last season, 
were gay and handsome, but they had 
been hastily effected, and the rapidity 
of the performance prevented them 
from receiving that finish and stability, 
which are always most desirable, 
Since the close, the managers and 
mechanist have been occupied in en- 
endeavouring to give a geueral polish 
to the alterations they so prosperously 
commenced, Two new water tanks 
have been placed over the roof, in ad- 
dition to the two already there, but 
which were not deemed competent to 
effectual service. The planking of the 
ceiling had shrunk considerably from 
the work being nvew, or the timber 
green, and prior even to the close of 
the season vacuities, which had the 
appearance of rents, were palpably 
visible. This has been remedied, the 
interstices having been filled, and the 
ceiling fresh coloured and gilded. Ad- 
ditional embellishinents have also been 
inserted in the divisions, at a distance 
from the centre, consisting of a honey- 
suckle with a scroll on either side to 
each partition. The chandelier has 
been dismounted, and assumes a differ- 
ent shape. The lights are removed 
considerably closer to the ceiliug. The 
whole of the drops, of which, we be- 
lieve, there are about 20,000, are to be 
formed into a kind of bell, having the 
appearance of a dome inverted; the 
lights will be inside, so that if well 
constructed there will not only bea 
perfect radiation, but the offensive gas 


will evaporate without inconveniencing 

the audience, or tarnishing the embel. 

lishments. The corners of the Upper 

Gallery have been reduced, and the 

view from that part will consequently 

be improved. ‘The second circle of 

Boxes above the dress has undergone 

considerable changes. Two Private 

Boxes have been formed on ezeh side, 

and a species of basket has been added 

to the backs of the others, bringing 

the back of that tier to the distance at 

which it stood from the stage prior to 

the alterations of last season. To the 

back of the first circle six Private 

Boxes have been added, similar to 

those already known in the Dress 
Circle. A tier of chandeliers is also 
to illumine this circle, and, very 

judiciously, wax-candles will be in re- 
quisition, and not gas. Jn the Dress 
Circle we are aware of nothing new; 
indeed no alteration could have im- 
proved it in comfort or elegance— 
The Pit has experienced some slight 
improvements, which are calculated to 
facilitate the entrance and exit of the 
audience. The seats throughout the 
house are to be fresh covered, and the 
embellishments retouched. The alter- 
ations in the ceiling have been effected 
by the use of a scaffold extremely neat, 
convenient, and economical : it confers 
considerable credit on its ingenious 
inventor. In the mechanism behind the 
scenes there is nothing new ; two new 
drop scenes have been painted, one re- 
sembling an immense picture in frames; 
and the flies, wings, and the rest of 
the scenery have been relieved and 
strengthened. The Saloon has been 
fresh painted and ornamented, and we 
apprehend that the entrances, &c. will 
undergo the same renovation. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tats Theatre, during the recess, 
has undergone very great improve- 
ments, and together with its distin- 
guished rival Drury Lane opens its thea- 
trical campaign on the Ist of October. 

The entrance has been beautified, 
the saloons and lobbies have been 
throughout repainted and re-embel- 
lished and a very convenient stair- 


case has been erected from the lobby 
of the first circle to the saloon on the 
second, which has been decorated 
with considerable elegance. The 
statues still remain, and the blocks on 
which they stand have been veined 
with infinite taste and delicacy. The 
marble imitation on the pillars stand- 
ing at eitber side is unnecessarily bold 
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and glaring. The embellishments of 
the lower saloon appear finished, tasty, 
and in perfect accordance with the 
principal decorations of the rest of the 
house : indeed this admirable discre- 
tion has been generally observed, and 
with a few trifling exceptions the effect 
produced by the fresh arrangements is 
uninterrupted and unique. The whole 
of the interior has been re-decorated. 
The ceiling has assumed an entirely 
novel appearance. That strange con- 
trivance, or shoot, which had been 
affixed to it for the purpose of draw- 
ing off superabundant gas, has been 
swept away, the pannelling removed, 
‘and the whole surface reduced to a 
plane. The chandelier resembles many 
of the thousands which have preceded 
it, and frum its size and richness will 
have a brilliant effect. A small circle 
is struck around the centre of the 
ceiling, which is ornamented with 
lyres, produced on a dark field colour. 
The surface within the grand circle 
represents the sky; the edge of the 
principal embellishment which encom- 
passes it is ornamented with the thistle 
and shamrock, while the centre of the 
embellishment is occupied by the rose. 
There are other circles of gilding still 
more distant from the centre, one of 
which is remarkable for great delicacy 
and neatness of execution, It is a 
species of fancy net-work, but its 
beauties, from their minuteness, are 
hardly discernable at a distance. The 
pigeon-holes have been fitted up by a 
handsome curve of pannelling, formed 
from the ceiling to the upper part of 
the slips. This alteration has improved 
the general appearance, and, if pos- 
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sible, added to the effect of the pros. 


cenium, which has so often attracted 


unqualified admiration. The hollow of 
the proscenium, in accordance with 
the ceiling, is an imitation of sky; the 
embellishments are rich but chaste ; 
and from the art of the painter, added 
to the exquisite taste and finish of the 
architect, the entire bas a most beau- 
tiful appearance. The second and first 
tiers of boxes remain in form and size 
as last season; they have been re- 
painted and newly lined. The dress 
cirle has been reduced in depth, and 
brought to convenient dimensions ; 
backs also have been added to the 
seats; chairs would have been more 
convenient and more enticing, The 
fronts of the boxes have been alto- 
gether newly ornamented; the field 
colour is bright yellow, the embellish- 
ments of the upper circles consist of 
masks, circles, mouldings, &c. and, in 
those of the lower circle, the three 
national emblems are the most strik- 
ing objects. The effect is light, rich, 
and varied. Backs have been given 
to the alternate seats of the pit, which 
are covered iu uniformity with the 
general colour of the backs of the 
boxes, &c. which is, as it was before, 
red. The stage doors have been re- 
moved. If we may judge of the future 
from the judgment and liberality dis- 
played in what has already been done, 
it may be confidently expected that no 
slight negligence will be allowed to 
mar the general effect, or to raise a 
doubt of the supreme excellence of 
Covent-garden in all that appertains 
to “scenery, machinery, and decora- 
tion.” 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE, 


THE managers of this Theatre, before 
the appearance of our present num- 
ber, will almost have brought their la- 
bours to a close for the present season, 
and we cannot help expressing our 
most decided approbation of the liberal 
and judicious manner in which they 
have catered for the public amuse- 
ment, and their exertions, we are also 
happy to add, must have been most 
productive to their treasury. 

Amongst the various revivals of 
esteemed dramas, the managers have 
produced, during the past month, two 
new pieces, 7'he Great Unknown, and 
Fish out of Water ; the former not 
having been approved by the public 
we shall pass over, that we may more 
fally describe the latter, which has 
been eminently successful. The chief 
merit of Fish out of Water, which isa 


translation, or rather an adaptation 
from the French by Mr. Lunn, author 
of Family Jars, consists in its situa- 
tions, which, though they cannot boast 
of much variety, are exceedingly 
comic. Charles Gayfare (Mr. Vining), 
the son of a London Alderman, is iu 
love with Ellen Courtly (Miss Love), 
the daughter of a Baronet, who is ap- 
pointed ambassador to Denmark. The 
lovers are of course in despair at their 
approaching separation, but as Cupid 
never deserts his votaries, especially 
in plays or novels, he suggests an ex- 
pedient to the enamoured pair. Sir 
Charles Courtly is in want of a Secre- 
tary, and Charles resolves to apply 
for the situation. But Sir Charles is 
also in waut of a cook, and from this 
circumstance arises the humour of the 
scene. Samuel Savoury (Mr. Liston), 
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a professed cook, applies for the latter 
office, but through the mistake of the 
Steward, who is authorised to make 
both engagements, he is invested with 
the more dignified post of Secretary. 
Shortly after, the young gentleman 
arrives, and rather than be separated 
from the mistress of his affections, he 
accepts the only vacant situation, 
which is that of cook. The two no- 
vices are soon brought into aetioo, 
Charles is ordered to prepare some 
chocolate for breakfast, and Savoury 
to write a diplomatic dispatch. They 
are equally awkward and incompetent 
in the performance of their respective 
duties, but by changing parts for a 
moment the difficulty is overcome. 
Unhappily for poor Savoury, his letter 
is much approved of, and the manner 
in which he receives the Baronet’s 
compliments on the occasion, affords a 
high comic treat. But this state of 
things could not last long ; Savoury's 
ignorance is discovered by his bad 
spelling in another letter dictated by 


hie master, and the young folks are 
married to the satisfaction of all par. 
ties. Mr. Liston’s part is the most 
prominent, and his exertions were 
crowned with the most decided success. 
His terror on proceeding to the fatal 
effort of penmanship, by which he is 
discovered, was truly ridiculous, and 
his agony on being attacked with a 
pain in the jaw, when commanded to 
write a word of three syllables, threw 
the whole House into a roar. Mr. 
Vining displayed a good deal of viva. 
city. Mr. Williams, as the Steward, 
acquitted bimself as he always does, 
with judgment and humour ; and Miss 
Love, who had little else to do than 
sing a few charming airs, sang them in 
a style which reflects credit on her 
talents.—Upon the whole, we have 
seldom seen an afterpiece more power- 
fully supported, or more agreeably 
written. The dialogue is easy and un- 
pretending, and the characters, though 
not remarkable for novelty, are well 
contrasted. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tue managers of this pretty little 
theatre have been indefatigable during 
the last month in providing variety if 
not novelty to procure the public fa- 
vour; and we are happy in being able 
to state our belief, that the close of 
their season is as beneficial to their 
treasury, as their unwearied endeavours 
to please the public taste amply merit. 
Among the numerous revivals of dramas 
curtailed into one or two acts, we can- 
not omit mentioning the following, 
which the excellent acting of Mat- 
thews, Miss Kelly, Rayner, &c. ren- 
dered very attractive, and compensated 
for the remorseless severity of the 
pruning knife. Mrs. Centlivre’s Co- 
medy of Marplot in Spain, the sequel 
to the Busy Body, has been curtailed 
into a two act operatic entertainment, 
called Zoo Curious by Half. That 
Lady's Bold Stroke for a Wife has 
also been metamorphosed into a two 
act opera, entitled Guardians Out- 
witted, in order to afford the managers 
an advantageous opportunity of dis- 
playing the versatile talents of Mr. 
Matthews in the character of Colonel 
Fainwell.—Killing no Murder has also 
been cut down to a one act piece, un- 
der the title of A Day at an Inn. 
Among the revivals we must notice 
the Wags of Windsor, the Highland 
Reel, and Hit or Miss with the cha- 
racter of Dich Cypher by that un- 
equalled comic actor Matthews. 


An original operetta called A-Dun- 
a-Day has been produced, and it has 
experienced considerable success. 

We are sorry we cannot find room 
for the plot of this new picce as usual, 
for it is one of the liveliest pieces 
which we have seen at this lively 
theatre. It pretends not to wit; but, 
in comicality of situation, and con. 
stancy of pun, it excels. The character 
of Plush is very amusingly drawa— 
illustrations from the “ shop-board”™ 
are laughable, and Bartley took care 
not a single point should be lost. His 
dress, somewhat @ la Liston, had a 
good effect, and his “ full round belly, 
with good cabbage lined,” bespoke him 
the jolliest of tailors. The scene in 
which he appears as Old Rakely, and 
endeavours to put on the gentleman, as 
he would put on an ill-fitting coat, was 
highly comic ; and his last scene, where 
all his hopes of remuneration are des- 
troyed, was equally good. Baker played 
Young Rakely with more ease and ani- 
mation than he usually exhibits. The 
part of Shirk was supported in a very 
pleasant manner by Mr. W. Chapman. 
Mrs. J. Weippert was a very pert and 
a very agreeable fille de chambre. Her 
lightness of motion and volubility of 
tongue formed an amusing contrast to 
the modest, staid, and sober demeanour 
of Miss Carr, who appeared as Caro- 
line. 

















































THe affairs of Europe and of Ame- 
rica have assumed, during the last 
month, an aspect highly interesting to 
the speculative politician. In Spain, 
the Bourbon troops have had an unin- 
terrupted course of success, except in 
Catalonia, but their successes appear 
to have no effect upon the ultimate re- 
sult of the struggle, which, it would 
seem, has more relation to the public 
feeling of the country than to military 
operation. Corunna and Pampeluna have 
been taken by the French, the whole of 
the patriot forces in Galicia have sur- 
rendered, and the fort and Peninsula 
opposite Cadiz, known by the name of 
the Trocadero, have been taken by a 
brilliant coup-de-main. Ballasteros 
continues at the head of his army in 
the North-east of Castile, without the 
submission to the enemy that his re- 
ported treason had led us to anticipate ; 
but, at the same time, without attempt- 
ing any military operations in favour 
ofhis country. In Catalonia, the French 
are evidently reduced to defensive ope- 
rations, After various petty successes 
over the French forces, Milans has 
fought one great battle with Moncey 
in person; the forces on each side 
were estimated at about ten thousand 
men, and the issue of the contest was 
the defeat of the enemy by a simul- 
taneous charge of the bayonet along 
the whole line, the French losing about 
1700 men, and the Spaniards acknow- 
ledging a loss of about 600. This bat- 
tle is of immense importance, as it es- 
tablishes the fact, that the Spaniards 
have at length brought their armies to 
a state of discipline and confidence 
which enables them to fight in large 
bodies, and to practice manceuvres on 
an extended field of battle. If the 
Spanish troops in the other provinces 
could be brought to an equal state of 
discipline, the war would assume a 
totally different aspect. Negociations 
have been carrying on between the 
Dake ‘d’Angouleme and the govern- 
ment of Cadiz, but without leading to 
any pacific result, and the enemy pur- 
pose an attack upon the Isla and Citi- 
del; which, however, there is every 
reason to believe, they will not com- 
Mence unless they previously succeed 
im seducing some of the Spanish Com- 
manders from their duty by means of 
bribery. The views of the Spanish Re- 
gency, and the ultra party in Spain are 
evidently diametrically opposite to 
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those ofthe Cabinet of Paris; the French 
ministers feeling convinced of the ne- 
cessity of moderating arbitary princi- 
ples to the more liberal spirit of the 
times, whilst the desire of the Spanish 
royalists is to establish the extremes 
of political tyranny and of religious 
intolerence. This contradiction of 
views may lead to important results, 
but it would be useless to speculate 
upon the future destinies of Spain, 
when, in all probability, one month 
more will put the public in possession 
of more certain and extensive data for 
reflection. 

It is known to our readers that Mr. 
Blaquiere, the patriotic and intelligent 
author of a History of the Spanish Re- 
volution, had been despatched by the 
Greek Committee to the Morea, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real state 
of affairs in Greece. That gentleman, 
having returned from his mission, has 
published two reports which put the 
public in possession of much useful in- 
formation respecting the war between 
the Greeks and Turks. The Greek 
Constitution is now settled upon the 
representative principles of those of 
England and North America. Five of 
the representatives form the executive 
government, with the addition of a 
minister for foreign affairs. The whole 
male population of the Morea is drilled 
for the purpose of defence against the 
Turks, but such is the want of arms 
and of money, that not above one-third 
of these brave people can be rendered 
efficient in the field. The patriotic 
soldiers serve without pay and merely 
for their subsistence ; they have been 
often destitute of shoes, of clothing, 
and almost of food, and yet these brave 
men, inspired by their love of freedom, 
have sometimes marched forty miles a 
day, have successfully fought against 
the most formidable armies of the 
Turks, and have inflicted on those 
armies a loss of about 100,000 men; 
finally rescuing from their oppressors 
the whole of the Morea or Pelepon- 
nesus, the whole of Attica, Bvetia, 
Phocis, Doris, Locris, a part of Epirus, 
and most of the larger islands of 
Greece. M. Blaquiere represeuts the 
navy to consist of 29,000 excellent 
seamen, and to be in a condition to 
maintain a supremacy at sea, but 
that its operations are often delay- 
ed or frustrated for want of adequate 
funds, The finances of the Greeks are 
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in a most deplorable state, their re- 
venue is derived from the farming out 
of national lands, but, owing to the 
state of the war, it appears that, of the 
two most material tracts, the one has 
for some time laid fallow, and the other 
has yielded but a precarious and di- 
minished return to the public treasury. 
The fleet and army have therefore been 
supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of wealthy individuals, princi- 
pally in the Islands; and it appears 
that the triumph of the Greek cause 
can be retarded or injured solely by 
the want of funds to call forth the na- 
tional forces, and to maintain them in 
the field against the enemy. 

We are sorry to have to record, that 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, as- 
suming upon their superior force, have 
proceeded to the most palpable viola- 
tion of all inter-national law and pub- 
lic justice, by dictating to Bavaria, to 
Wirtemberg, and to Switzerland, and 
to other independent states, several 
measures of a nature to check every re- 
form of abuses and all improvements 
of public institutions; their system 
being that of establishing the most 
thorough despotism, by keeping man- 
kind in a state of absolute ignorance 
and vassalage. The mere fact of pow- 
erful sovereigns prescribing even mea- 
sures of police to thoroughly inde- 
pendent states at once abolishes every 
moral and intellectual bond of natioual 
existence, aud reduces the whole Eu- 
ropean system to a mere exertion of 
lawless violence and brutal force. But 
a short period will enable us to ex- 
patiate more fully on this important 
‘topic. 

In America the hopes of mankind 
assume a brighter aspect; Mexico is 
now treating with the mother country 
on the basis of thorough independence. 
The clandestine and unjustifiable as- 
sistance aflorded to the royalists in 
Venezuela by the French, has enabled 
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Morales barely to disturb the public 
peace, and to retard the progress of 
civilization in that province ; but so lit. 
tle apprehensive is the goverameat of 
Columbia of his power, that they have 
sent a considerable part of their army 
to the assistance of the patriotic cause 
in Peru.—The Portuguese have at 
length been obliged to evacuate Bahia, 
and thus the whole of the Brazils are 
not only independent of Portugal, but 
really form the more powerful kingdom 
of the two, having inflicted severe 
losses on the Portuguese fleet upon its 
leaving Bahia. The son of the King 
of Portugal continues at the head of 
the Brazilian government as an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; but the people of 
the Brazils are now firm in their de 
mands of a settled constitution, and 
the triumph of republicanism appears 
to us to be fast approaching. We 
much doubt whether the Emperor of 
the Brazils will not be obliged, ere 
mary months, to join his family in 
Lisbon. So constrained is he to yield 
to public opinion, that he has already 
been under the necessity of condemp- 
ing all the practices and principles of 
his father’s government of the Brazils, 
and to vituperate those persons with 
whom he himseif formerly acted, Great 
Britain continues to with-hold her ae- 
knowledgment of the independence of 
the Spanish-American Republics; but 
His Majesty's goverpment must obvi- 
ously have powerful motives for a delay 
which has so materially injured the 
commerce of the country, and which is 
so little in unison with the feelings of 
the more intelligent of the people. 
The foreign relations of our govern- 
ment are so complex, that we ought 
not hastily to condemn measures be- 
cause they are contrary to the wishes 
of the community, or because they ap- 
pear discordant to enlarged priaciples 
of policy, or even to the principles of 
justice. 










Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Balfour, at White- 
house, Burntsfield, Scotland 

Viscountess Newport, at Castle Bromwich 

Lady Cawdor, at Longleat, still-born 

The Right Hon. Lady Foley, in Grosvenor sq. 

Lady Jane Neville, at Billingbear, Berks 

The Marchioness of Chandos 

Lady Barham,at Barham Court 

Lady Wigram, at Connaught-place 

Lady Synge, of High Clitl-house, Dorsetshire 

The Lady of the Hon. Mr. Anthony Denny 


The Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Mercer, of the 34 
Guards 

The Lady of Joseph Phillimore, LL.D. & M.P. 

bear Lady of George Evelyn, esq. in Gloucester- 

ace 

The Lady of Major De Bathe, of the 85th Light 
Infantry, at Malta 

The Lady of Major Crowe, of the 32d Regi- 
ment, at Corfu 

The Lady of Col. Freese, Acting Commander 
of Artillery, at St. Thomas's Mount, Madras. 


DAUGHTERS. 


Lady Sophia Macdonald, still-born 

The L of Charles Shaw Lefevre, esq. at 
Hickfield-place 

The Lady of William Curtis, esq. in Portland-pl. 

The Lady of George Sinclair, esq, late M.P. for 
Caithness 

The Lady of the Rev. Bartlet Goodrich, at 
Great Saling 

The Lady of the Rev. James Evans Phillipps. 
at the Rectorv, Boyton, Wilts. 

The Lady of James Woodforde, esq. in Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place 

The Lady of Sebastian Smith, esq. of Wey- 
mouth-street, Portland-place 


= ce of James Stuart, esq. at Tunbridge 

Fells 

The Lady of John Madocks, esq. at Glanywern, 
Denbigh 

The i of Andrew Spottiswoode, esq., of 
Bedford-square 

The Lady of William Reynolds, esq. at Milford- 
house near Lymington 

The Lady of W. B. Gurney, esq. of Essex- 
street 

The Lady of Octavius Greene, esq. in Devon- 
shire-street, Portland -place 

The Lady of P. Brown, M.P. at Totteridge 

The Lady of Dr. Darling, in Russell-square, 


MARRIAGES. 


Armstrong, John, jun. esq. of Lancaster, to 
Hannah, third daughter of Abraham Cromp- 
ton, esq. of Lune Villa. 

Baldwin, Charlies Barry, esq. of the Inner Tem- 

e, to 
rances Lydia, third daughter of Walter 
Boyd, esq. 

Bevan. Richard, esq. son of Sylvanus Bevan, 
esq. of Fosbury, Wilts, to 
Charlotte, only daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Hanter, of the 19th foot. 

Burroughes, the Rev. Ellis, jun. at Binfield, 
Berkshire, to 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Francis Wilder. 

Bethel Otley, the Rev. Charles, Rector of Tor- 
tington, in Sussex, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late J. Dela- 
field, esq. 

Bowden, Henry Sparks, esq. of Bradninch, De- 
vonshire, to 
Eliza Packman Sharpe, daughter of the late 
Samuel Sharpe, esq. of Clapham-common. 

Bridges, John William, esq. of Great Coram- 
street, London, to 
Harriet, fifth daughter of John Hanson, esq. 
of the Rookery, Woodford. 

Buckle, Noah John Neale, esq. of Chacely- 
House, Worcestershire, to 
Penelope, eldest daughter of Captain Thomas 
Martin, of the Hon, East India Company's 
Service, 


“einen, Frederick, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 

0 
Frances Hodgkins, daughter of the late Rev. 
George Hodgkins, of Stoke Newington, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Covey, the Rev. Charles, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to 
Mary Rogers, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Coxwell, of Cheltenham. 

Davis, Francis Henry, esq. of His Majesty's 
Remembrancer Office, to 


Lucy Clementina, only daughter of Lord 
Maurice Drummond. 


Eur, Mag. Sept. 1823. 


Duncombe, Philip Pauncefort, esq. of Buckhill- 
Manor, Bucks, to 
Sophia Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir William Foulis, of Ingleby Manor, 
Yorkshire. 
Dundas, the Hon. Thomas, eldest son of Lord 
Dundas, to 
Sophia Jane, sister to Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson. 
Dowdeswell, G. esq. late a member of the Su- 
— Council in Bengal, to 
iss Mary Ann Rose Egerton. 
Fould, Achilles, esq. of Paris, to 
Henrietta, daughter of L. A. Goldschmidt, 
esq. 
Franklin, Capt., N.R., to 
Eleanor Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. Porden, esq. of Berner's-street. 
Gilpin, William, eldest son of the late William 
Gilpin, esq. of East Sheen, Surrey, to 
Lucy Eliza, eldest daughter of William Fow- 
ler Jones, esq. of Ashurst Park, Kent, 
Hesketh, Henry, esq. only son of Henry Hes- 
keth, esq. of Newton, Cheshire, to 
Margaret, second daughter of the late James 
Hilton, esq. of Pennington Hall, Lancaster. 
Jolliffe, Gilbert East, eaq. to 
a Ellen, daughter of Sir Edward 
Banks. 
Jenkinson, Captain Henry, R.N. eldest son of 
Lieut,-General Jenkinson, to 
Miss Acland, sister to Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland. 


Knight, Lieutenant James, R.N. at Richmond, 


to 
Catharine, eldest daughter of the late Thos. 
: hristmas, esq. of Whitfield, county of Water- 
ord. 

Lechmere, Sir Anthony, bart, of the Rhyd, 
Worcester, to 
Villiers, Miss, bar-maid at the Hop-pole-inn, 
in the city of Worcester. 

Montagu, Henry Seymour, esq. at St. Mary-le- 
bone, to 


Long, Maria Miss, niece to Sir om Long. 
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Montague, Captain W. A., R.N. and C.B., to 
Anne, third daughter of Sir George William 
Leeds, of Croxton Park, Camb. 

Martineau, Joseph, esq. at Bath, to 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Dr. 
Parry, of Bath. 

Macleod, Captain, of the Ist. batt. 18th regt. 
NA, to 
Searle, Ann Emma, at Seringapatam. 

Perry, Mr. Daniel, Examiner in the Govern- 
ment Office, Madras, to 

M‘Carty, Mrs. Mary Euphemia. 





At his seat, Broomham, in the county of Sus- 
sex, Sir William Ashburnham, bart. in the 85th 
year of his age.—Gilling, near Richmond, York 
shire, the Rev. Pichard Mozely Atkinson, M.A. 
one of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
the North Riding of that county, and Vicar of 
Whatton-cum-Aslockton, Nottinghamshire, — 
At Eastbourne, near Midhurst, Sussex, the 
Rev. Samuel Arnott, perpetual curate of that 
me Rector of Linch, and late Fellow of St. 

ohn's College, Oxford, 37.— At Kensington, 
Gideon Ardisoft, esq. 

In Guilford-street, Russell-square, Eliza, the 
second daughter of the late William Bagster, 
esq. of St. Alban’s, Herts.—At Homerton, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Berger, widow of Lewis Berger, esq. 
late of the said place, 71.—The Rev. Dr. Boys, 
Rector of Stratton, in the county of Gloucester, 
and Radcliffe, in the county of Bucks, 69.—Of 
at at St. Martin's, Shropshire, the Rev. 
J. W. Bourke, M.A. Vicar of that parish and of 
Oswestry —In Finsbury-place, Mrs. Elizabeth 
de Bernales, wife of J. C. de Bernales, esq.— 
At Cobbam-lodge, Surrey, General nestion. 
Governor of Pendennis Castle. 

At Margate, Emily, the voungest daughter of 
Charles Clarke, esq. of Upper Woburn-place, 
Tavistock-square.—At Richmond, Surrey, Isa- 
bella Frances Crispin, only daughter of Jobn 
Crispin, esq. British Consul at Oporto, 17.—In 
Guilford-street, John Cowley, esq, in the 77th 
year,—At Bill-hill, near Wokingham, in Berk- 
shire, Catherine, the wife of Geo, James Chol- 
mondeley, esq, 51.—The Rev. John Cayley, of 
Low-hall, Brompton: he was the Vicar and 
Rector of Terrington, near Castle Howard, 
which living he held nearly sixty years, 83. 

At his apartments, ‘Trinity-square, Tower- 
hill, the Rev. ‘Thomas Davies, formerly Minister 
of Queen-street Chapel, Cheapside --At Totness, 
Mrs. Diston, widow of the Rev. Mr. Diston.— 
At Deal, Kent, Mary Ann, the wife of Captain 
Frederick Dolge, late of the King's German 
Legion. 

At Middleton Cheney, near Banbury, the 
Rev, Edward Ellis, A.M. Vicar of Chippenham, 
and Under-Master of Westminster School, 38. 
—At Bath, Edward Eyre, esq., of Lansdown 
Crescent. 

At Cuddalore, Madras, on the Ist of April, 
William French, esq. of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice. 

At his house, Southville, Wandsworth-road, 





LIST OF 


To William - Harwood Horrocks, of 
Portwood within Brimington, Cheshire, 
cotton-manufacturer, for certain me- 
thods applicable to preparing, clean- 
ing, dressing, and beaming silk warps, 
and also applicable to beaming other 
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Stirling, James, esq. Capt. R.N., at Stoke, to 


DEATHS. 





[Serr 





Ellen, daughter of James Mangles, esq. of 
Woodbridge, near Guildford. 


Smith, H. Vincent, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 


Esther, only daughter of Andrew Lovering 
Sarel, esq. of Upper Cadogan-place. 


Tupper, Daniel, esq. third son of the late 


Daniel Tupper, of Haute-Ville, esq. to 

Maria, youngest daughter of the late Major. 
General John Gaspard Le Marchant, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military 
College. 





Samuel Godfrey, esq. for upwards of thirty 
years member of the Stock Exchange.—On the 
22d of March last, at Calcutta, John Gilmore, 
esq., in his 60th year.— Mr. Goodall, forty years 
master of the ceremonies at Salisbury, 78. 

After a very short illness, Robert Houghton, 
esq., of Conduit-street—At Newington-green, 
in his 78th year, Benjamin Hutton, esq.—aAt 
Stewkley, Bucks, after a lingering illness, 
William Hedges, esq., of Newbury. Berks, 35, 
—At Paris, the Earl of Hopetoun.—At Bide- 
ford, Dr. Hammond, M.D. 

Very suddenly, after returning from an air. 
ing in his carriage, the very Rev. Caley Illing- 
worth, of Scampton, near Lincoln, D.D. and 
F.R.S. Prebendary of Liddington, and Arch. 
deacon, of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln. 

At Dawlish, Devonshire, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Rev. D. Jenks, of Aldbury, 
Hertfordshire. 

At Weston Green, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
John Kaye, esq., late Accountant-General to 
the East India Company, at Bombay.—Lately, 
at Cologne, Louisa, the wife of Mr. Edward 
Knobel, of Charles-street, Berkeley-square— 
On the 13th of July last, at Shaw-park, in the 
island of Jamaica, deeply regretted, Captain 
George King, of the merchant ship, James 
Laing, 27.—At Worthing, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. John Kirkby, Rector of Gotham, 

Alexander Leigh, esq. of Leeds, and brother 
to Sir Robert Leigh, of Whitley, in Lancashire. 
—At the Parsonage, at Ashe, in Hampshire. 
the Rev. J. H. G. Lefroy, of that place, and of 
Ewshot-house, 42. ' 

At Clapham, Richard Meldey, Esq.,52—At 
New Orleans, in Louisiana, Thomas Mather, 
@sq. 

At his house, Charles-street, Berkeley: 
square, George Naussa, esq., 67. 

At Glasgow, William Scott, esq., 47.—At bis 
hause in Upper Brook-street, Major Sned—At 
Quebec, Laughian Smith, esq.; was supposed 
to be upwards of 100 years of age; bad served 
in Gen, Wolfe's army at the taking of Quebec. 

At Gelling, near Nottingham, the Rev. Wm. 
Smelt, A.M.—At Kelvedon, in Essex, Rebert 
Torin, esq., 64, 

At his house in London-street, Fitzroy-squ., 
John Wolfe, esq.,71.—At Ewell, Surrey, Thos. 
Williams, esq.,85,—In Tavistock-square, James 
Williamson, esq., 57. 


PATENTS. 


warps.—Dated 24th July, 1823,—six 
months allowed to enrol specification. 

To Richard Gill, of Barrowdown, 
Rutlandshire, fellmonger and pareb- 
ment-mauufacturer, for his method of 
preparing, dressing, and dyeing sheep- 
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skins and lambskins with the wool on 
for rugs, carriages, rooms, and other 
nrposes.—24th July.—two months. 

To William Jeaks, of Great Russel- 
street, in the parish of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, Middlesex, for his ap- 
paratus for regulating the supply of 
water in steam-boilers, and other ves- 
sels for containing water or other 
liquids,—-24th July. —six mouths. 

‘ To William Davis, of Bourne, Glou- 
cestershire, and of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
engineer, for certain improvements in 
machinery for shearing and dressing 
woollen and other cloths requiring 
such process —24th July. —six months, 

To Heury Smart, of Berners-street, 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone, Mid- 
diesex, piano-forte manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in the coustruc- 
tion of piano-fortes.—24th July. —six 
months. 

To Miles Turner, and Lawrence 
Angell, both of Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, soap-boilers, for their process to 
be used in the bleaching of linen, or 
cotton, yarn, or cloth—24th July.— 
two months. 

To John Jackson, of the town of 
Nottingham, guu-maker, for certain 
improvements in the construction of 
locks used for the discharge of guns 
and other fire-arms upon the detonat- 
ing principal.—29th July. 

To Joseph Bower, of Hunslet in the 
parish of Leeds, Yorkshire, oil of vitrol- 
manufacturer, aud John Bland, of Huns- 
let aforesaid, steam-engine manu- 
facturer, for their improvements in 
such steam-engines as condense out 
of the cylinder, by which improve- 
ment or invention the air-pump is ren- 
dered unnecessary. —31st July.—two 
months. 

To John Bainbridge, of Bread-street, 
Cheapside, London, merchant, who in 
consequence of a communication re- 
ceived by him from a foreigner resident 
in the United States of North America, 
merchant, is in possession of certain 
improvements upon machines for cut- 
ling, cropping, or shearing wool, or 
fur from skins; also for cropping or 
shearing woollen, silk, cotton, or other 
cloths and velvets, or any other fabric 
or fabrics thereof respectively, whether 
made or composed entirely of wool, 
silk, cotton, or other materials of which 
cloth or velvet is made, or of any mix- 
fure or mixtnres thereof respectively ; 
and also for the purpose of shaving pelts 
or skins. —3Ist July.—six months. 

To Louis John Pouchee, of King- 
street, Covent-garden, Middlesex, type- 
founder, who, in consequence of a com- 
munication made to him by a certain 
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foreigner residing abroad, !s in posses- 
sion of certain machinery or apparatus 
to be employed in the casting of metal 
types.—Sth Aug.—six months. 

To Robert Dickinson, of Park-street, 
Southwark, Surrey, esq. for his im- 
provement in addition to the shoeing 
or stopping and treatment of horses 
feet.—Sth Aug.—six months. ; 

To James Barron, of Well-street, in 
the parish of St. Mary-le-bonne, Vene- 
tian-blind manufacturer, and Jacob 
Wilson of Welbeck-street, in the 
parish of Mary-le-bone, upholsterer, 
both in the county of Middlesex, for 
certain improvements in the construc- 
tion and manufacturing of window 
blinds.—11th Aug.—six months. 

To William Wigston, of Derby, en- 


gineer, for certain improvements or 


steam -engines. — lth Aug. — six 
months. 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of 
Devonshire-street, in the parish St. 
Mary-le-boune, Middlesex, esq. for an 
instrument or machine for preventing 
the improper escape of gas, aud the dan- 
ger and nuisance consequent thereon. 
—I4th Aug.—six months. 

To Robert Rogers, of New Hamp- 
shire, in the United States of America, 
bat now of Liverpool, Lancashire, 
master mariner and ship-owner, for 
his improved lanyard for the shrouds 
and other rigging of ships and other 
vessels, and an apparatus for setting 
up the same.—18th Aug —two months, 

To John Malam, of Wakefield, York- 
shire, engineer, for his mode of applying 
certain materials hitherto unused for 
that purpose to the constructing of re- 
torts and improvements in other parts 
of gas apparatus. — 18th Aug. —six 
months, 

To Robert Higgins, of the city of 
Norwich, shawl-manufacturer, for his 
improved method of consuming or 
destroying smoke.—18th Aug.—six 
months, 

To George Diggles, of College-street, 
in the parish of st. John, Westminster, 
Middlesex, for his improved bit for 
riding horses, and in single and double 
harness.—19th Aug.—six months. 

To Matthias Archibald Robinson, of 
Red Lion-street, in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Middlesex, grocer, 
for certain improvements in the mode 
of preparing the vegetable matter, 
commonly called pearl barley, and 
grits or grots made from the corns of 
barley and oats, by which material 
when so prepared a superior mucila- 
ginous beverage may be produced in 
in a few minutes —20th Aug.—six 
months. 





































































LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, AUG. 19, ro SATURDAY, SEPT. 20, 1823. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Cuurt of Commissioners, Basinghatl-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Daniels, A. Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
diamond-merehant. 


Frost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES 


Kenning, G. Church-street, Spitalfields, silk- 
man, from Sept. 2 to Sept. 16. 

Steward, M. H. Leng-lane, Bermondsey, 
pump and engine- maker, from Sept. 6 to 
Sept. 20. 

Bond, J. Cawston, Norfolk, farmer, from Sept. 
16 to Oct. 21. 


Braim, Rev. T. Mueh-Wenlock, Shropshire, 
manufacturer of earthenware. 


ENLARGED. 


Norton, jun. R. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy.sq 
pa ee from Sept. 6 to Oct. 11. 

Welchman, H. Long-acre, linen-drapér, from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 1 

Simpson, R. Watling-street, warehouseman, 
from Sept. 9 to Oct. 28. 


e 


BANKRUPTS. 


Andrew, P. P. Brighton, grocer. (Willoughby, 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Aldersey, P. Liverpool, grocer. 
Staple-inn. 

Barnes, W. Newhall, Worcestershire, cow- 
dealer. (Windus, Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Biles, J. Cranborne, Dorsetshire, blacksmith. 
(Hillier and Lewis, Middle Temple-lane, 

Batterbee, P. F. Norten, Saffolk, brandy-mer- 
chant. (Golding, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street. 

Broughall, R. Little Ness, Shropshire, farmer. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 


(Chester, 


ane. 

Bisp, D. Shirehampton, Glocestershire, dealer. 
(Hicks and Braikenridge, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn. 

Coleman, R. Liverpool, baker. (Wheeler, 
Castle-street, Holborn. 

Caton, H. Beaminster, Dersetshire, draper. 
(Green and Ashurst, Sambrook-court, Ba- 
singhall-street. ) 

Cogger, T. Haymarket, glassman. (Young, 

ark-lane. 

Crisp, C. anid J. Harris, Bristol, shoe-makers. 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dighton, G. Rochester, draper. (Green and 
Ashurst, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street, 

Funston, R. Cambridge, dealer, Co. Robinson, 
Half-moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Fox, T. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, 
woollen-draper. (Bolton, Austinfriars. 

Fleming, R. Great Yarmouth, wine merchant. 
(Daniell, Sewell, and Daniell, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Fisher, C. York, sculptor. (Walker, New Inn. 

Fell, H. Princes-street, London, merchant. 
(Hodgson and Ogden, St. Mildred’s-court. 

Grange, J. Piccadilly, Covent-garden-market, 
and Kingsland-road, fruiterer. (Barber, 
Serle-street, Lincoln's-inn, 

Graves, J. and H. 8. Graves, Langbourn Cham- 
bers, merchants. (Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Garside, J. High-street, Whitechapel, butcher. 
(Gray, Tyson-place, Kingsland-road. 

Govett, R. and John Leigh, both of Stringstone, 
near Bridge- water, Somerset, tanners. (Staf- 
ford, Buckingham-street, Strand. 


Hunter, J. Halifax, dealer. (Walker, Exche- 
quer-office, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Howell, J. Lianelly, Carmarthenshire, linen. 
et (Jenkins, James, and Abbott, New- 
nn. 


Holman, R. Crown-street, Finsbury-square> 
hatter. (R.M. Annesley, East India Cham- 
bers, Leadenhall-street. K 

Hill, R. Stafford, silversmith. (Clarke, Rich- 
ards, and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Hartwright,T. Kinver, Staffordshire, victualler. 
(Farlow, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Hone, J. W. Brixton, draper. (Wilde, Rees, 
and Peacock, College-hill. 

Horn, H. Cherry-garden-street, Rotherhithe, 

merchant. (Birket, Cloak lane. 

Johnson, W. Liverpool, merchant, (Battye, 
Chancerv-lane. 

J —-, J. Keynsham, Somersetshire, saddler, 
(Burfoot, King’s Beneb-walk, Temple. 

Kirkpatrick, W. E. now or late of Lime-street, 
London, merchant. (Gatty and Co., Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street, 

Knowles, Brighthelmstone, stable - keeper. 
(France and Palmer, Bedford-row. 

Lowndes, J.H. Liverpool, merchant. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Lee, H.T. Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe-highway, slop- 
— (Wilde, Rees, and Peacock, College- 

Myers, Haymarket, tailor. (Morgan, Great 
James-street. 

Martin, J. Bolton, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
(Willet, Essex-street, Temple. 

Matthews, J. jan _ Brixham, Devon, coal-mer- 
‘ehant. (Collett and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Marehant, J. late of Freshford, Somersetshire, 
innkeeper. (Mason, Crescent-place, New 
Bridge-street. 

Meilheim, L. I. De, Arundel-street, Strand, 
merchant. (Taylor, New Inn, Strand. 

Maunders, J. Upper Ground-street, Christ 
Chureb, Surrey. (Ware and Young, Black- 
man-street, Borough. 

Maxwell, Boston, Lincolnshire, tea-dealers. 
(Chester, Staple Inn. 

Mitchell, W. Norwich, silversmith. (Gale, Be- 
singhall-street. 
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Maddy, W. Leeds, linendraper. (Wilson, Gre- 
yille-street, Hatton-garden. 

Olreive, LL jun. late of Dartmouth, Devon- 
shire, tallow-chandler. (Fox and Prideaux, 
Austin-friars. 

Phillips, D. Cold-Blow, Pembrokeshire, victual- 
ler. (Callen, Pembroke. 

Perrell, King-street, Cheapside, silk-manufac- 
turer. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Roche, Liverpool, tobacconist. (Adlington, 
Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Ryder, R. Edale, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 
(Ravenhill and Crook, Prince’s-street, Bank- 
buildings. . 

Reed, T. High Holborn, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Rigg, R. and R. Rigg, Whitehaven, common- 
brewers. (Lowden and Holder, Clement’s- 


inn. 

Sileocks, D. Road, Somerset, clothier. (Hart- 
ley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Skiller, B. Rochester, victualler. (Blakiston, 
Symond's-inn. 

Smith, J. Doncaster, grocer. (King and Son, 
Castle-street, Holborn. 


Dividends. 
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Tabberer, B. Monmouth, currier. (Jenings 
and Bolton, Elm-court, Middle Temple. 

Tedford,J.and W, Arundell, Liverpool, drapers. 
(Green and Ashurst,Sambrook-court, Basing - 
hall-street. 

Underwood, C. Cheltenham, builder. H, J. W. 
Rowyer, Old Jewry. 

Wilson, R. and F, Oxford-street, linendrapers. 
Stephens, Sion College-gardens, Alderman- 


bury. 

Wibberley, G. Liverpool, merchant. (E. Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn. 

Watts, E. Spencer-street, Goswell-street-road, 
merchant. (Evitt and Rixon, Haydon-square, 
Minories. 

Worth, J. and J. Worth, Trump-street, City, 
warehousemen. (Phipps, Weavers’ Hall, Ba- 
singhall-street. 

Watson, T. Longsight, Manchester, dealer. 
(Makinson, Temple. K 

Watt, C. Sidney-street, Goswell-street-road, 
pen-manufacturer. (Butler, Watling-street. 


DIVIDEN D8, 


Andrade, A. and T. Worswick, Lancaster, 
bankers, Sept. 25. 

Amery, J. and R. Kitchen, Liverpool, tailors, 
Sept. %. 

Airey, J. Liverpool, soap-boiler, Sept. 23, 

Butler, J. Milk-street, Cheapside, merchant, 
Oct. 6 


Blyth,J. Newcastle under 7 draper, Oct 3. 

Burton, G. Knottingléy, Yorkshire, vessel- 
builder, Sept. 10. 

Bidwith, Bagginswood, Shropshire, farmer, 


Sept. 26. 
Bird. J. and H. Poultry, jewellers, Sept. 23. 
Brougha!l, R. late of Shrewsbury, grocer, Sept, 


30. 
Banton, W. Northwich, Cheshire, grocer, Oct. 
16 


Bowman, J . Lancashire, dyer, Oct. 9. 
Cotterel, J. Worcester, timber-merchant, Oc.21, 
oes Witney, Oxfordshire, woolstapler, 


Sept. 27. 

Clark, G.D. Strand, merchant, Oct. 4. 

Dicks, J. London-street, Tottenhain-court-road, 
carpenter, Aug. 30. 

Denman, C. R. Fetter-lane, ironmonger, Oct. 7. 

Denziloe, Bridport, stationer, Oct. 9. 

Davies, S. and P. Drayton-in-Hales., Shrop- 
shire, bankers, Oct. 7. 

Evans, T. Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, inn- 
keeper, Sept. 30. 

Edwards, E. Conway, Carnarvonshire, mer- 
chant, Sept. 27. 

Evans, T. B. Strand, wine-merchant, Sept. 27. 

Ford, W. Black Prince-row, Walworth-road, 
linen-draper, Nov. 1. 

Frood, W. Castleton, Lancashire, flannel-manu- 
facturer, Oct. 3. 

Gribbell, N. and M. Hellyer, East Stone-house, 
Devonshire, builder, Oct 10. 

AY. C. Melksham, Wilts. linen-draper, Sept. 


Garnett, J. Liverpool. linen-draper, Sept. 29. 
Groove, G. and H. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iron- 
mongers, Sept. 16. 
Havard, F. Hereford, wine-merchant, Oct. 13. 
es T. jun, Kingston-upon Hull, grocer, 
t 3. 


Husband, R. Plymouth, mercer, Oct. 7. 

— J. Bull-head passage, Leadenhall- 
market, poulterer, Sept 23. 

nea , D. Chipping-Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
liquor-merchant, Sept. 25. 

Hinde, T. Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 17. 

Hughes, J. Cheltenham, wine-merchant, Oct. 6. 

Harris, W. Birmingham, button-maker, Oct. 13. 

“ae J. jun. Cholsey, Berkshire, farmer, 


Higginbotham, N. Macclesfield, Cheshire, malt- 
merchant, Oct. 1. 
Haddan, W. Clement's-lane, Lombard-street, 
, Nov. 29. 


» '- 


Jones, J. late of Corely, Salop, lime-burner 
Sept. 27. ' 

Inchbold, T. Leeds, bookseller, Sept. 29. 

Jarvis, T. Adderbury, Oxfordshire, fellmonger, 
Sept. 17. 

Jones, W. Shoreditch, china-man, Oct. 4. 

James, G. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 13. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell near the Sea, shop- 
keeper, Nov. 8. 

— F. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant, Sept. 

5 


Mawhood,R. jun. Wakefield, Yorkshire, money- 
scrivener, Oct. 6. 
a W. Kingston-upon-Hull, miller, Sept. 


16, 

Minchin, T. A. Carter, W. G. and A. Keily, jun. 
late of Portsmouth, bankers, Sept, 23. 

Niblock, J. and R. 8S. Latham, Bath, woollen- 
drapers. Oct. 8. 

Pilling, J. Huddersfield, currier, Sept. 17. 

Passmore, J. Farnban Surrey, linen-draper, 
Oct. 25, 

Palfrey, W.Hinchwick ,Gloucestershire, farmer, 
Sept. 10. 

Quinton, W. and J. Basford, Nottinghamshire, 
timber-dealers, Oct, 9. 

—— J. Skipton, Yorkshire, grocer, Sept. 


Ridley, J. Lancaster, merchant, Sept. 25. 

Rangecroft, J. Bingtield, Berkshire, grazier, 
Sept. 16. 

Robinson, P. Kendal, Westmorland, mercer, 
Sept. 3. 

Russell, G. Birmingham, merchant, Oct. 13. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 7. 

Stevens, R. Soulbury, Ducks, dairyman, Sept. 
16 


Sylvester, W. New Woodstock, Oxfordshire, 
draper, Sept. 24, 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer, Sept. 13. 

Saunders, W. Beckington, Somersetshire, 
school-master, Sept. 16. 

Squire, L. Earith, Huntingdonshire, tanner, 
Sept. 25. 

Suftield,W. late of Birmingham, printer, Oct. 11. 

Tolson, P. and R. Leeds, merchants, Oct. 6. 

Tomlinson,'T. Winterton, Linconshire, corn- 
merchant, Sept. 23. 

Wood, G. Glocester, marble-mason, Oct. 14. 

Wood, P, Kingston, Surrey,  eencene Sees. 20. 

Winscom, J. Andover, linen-draper, Sept. 10. 

Ward, J. Lowestoff, Suffolk, twine-spinner, 
Oct.2. 

White, A. Aldermanbury, factor, Aug. 30. 

Wilson, W. Bridgefield, Lancashire, tanner. 

Wood, J. Walsall, Staffordshire, factor, Sept. 19. 

Worrall, S. Pope, A. and J. Edmunds, Bristol, 
bankers, Sept. 10. 

Yeates, W. Bristol, baker, Sept, 15. 



























































































F Ships’ Names. | Consignments. 


=- 
~ 


2' Macqueen 
2 Duchessof Atholl) > Beng. & China) 
2 Berwickshire ... 


‘ 
4/Duke of York... 
6\Castle Hantly... { Bomb. China 


W aerahen Tosudeamn | 
| 


Thomas Coutts. . 


. St. Hele. Ben 
General Harris . } 


Sir David Scott. 
4\Canning Beng. & Chi 
$| Earl of Balcarras 


St. Hel. Bomb. 
eT ee and China, 


6) Marquis Camden } Bomb.& China 


Willlam Fairlie |} Madr. & China 


| 


} China, | 


: 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST.—SEAson, 1823, 1824. 


| 
Managing Commanders. | First Officers. ceond OGicers/ Third Officers. 


¢ 
s | Owners. 


1332\John Campbell |James Walker 
1330|;W. E. Ferrers |E. M. Daniell 
1332'S. Marjoribanks |J. Shepherd 


1327}S. Marjoribanks |A. H.Campbell 
1200\J. H. Gledstanes|/H.A.Drummon 
1334)S. Marjoribanks lA. Chrystie 


l James Sims G. Welstead 


1342\ Joseph Hare Wm. Hunter 
1326 Company's ship)'W. Patterson 
1417(Company’s ship), P. Cameron 


| 


1332(Company’s ship) J. B. Sotheby 


1325'George Palmer |M. Hamilton 
a5 Came Wad Larkins 
1200!Sir Rt. Wigram 'R. Clifford 
1348 Joseph Hare |e. Smith 


1335 Matthew Isacke |W. E. Farrer | 


1330 Henry Blanshard|W. Haviside 


j 
' 


Po 


urthOfficers,, Surgeons. 


1823 | 1824 
ISNoy| 8 Jan. 


17Dec,| 5 Feb. 


3] aed Feb. 


i 
o 


; }28rep 19 April. 








VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &c. AT NINE o’CLOCK, A. M. 
From Avevust 26,to Serremper &, 1823. 


By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to bis Majesty, No. 22, County. 






\. ar.) Ther. Wind, Obser || 
630-03! 58 | S.W. |Pair 
S. ‘Fair 73008) 61 | N.E. \Ditto 
itto | 83021) 55 | N.B. |Ditto 
Ditto | 93016) 57 | N. (Ditto 
‘Ditto | 103016, 52 | 8.W. Ditto 
S.W. [Ditto | 113019! 60 | N.B. |Ditto 
WwW, Ditto 123007 61 N.B, | Ditto 
W. \Ditto | 132983 65 | S.W. Ditto 
.W. |Ditto | 142943 69  S.W, |Ditto |. 
Ww. Ditto |152933 65 | S.W. | Ditto 
‘ W. |Ditto 1162979 59 | SW. | Rain || 
Se, Inne ceceeenelbneeangegeliessenes 
















PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


SerrembBen 20, 1823, 


MPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &e. 









Share 

Canals. £8 
Ashton and Oldham 140 
aT cedutlceecendne 206 
Birmingbam (divided) ... | 312 
Bolton and Bury ........ 112 


Brecknock and Abergav. 


Chesterfield .......... «+. | 120 
eh eee 1100 
DL gceedneeeeseoe 270 
GRUNGE, ccccccccces ened 3 
Derby..... genseeugeseus 140 
PE. den ccosuecsee 59 
— and Chester . 63 
 tteceneedeawees 1000 
Porth an and Clyde ........ 480 
Grand Junction ......... 263 
Grand Surrey.......-.. -| 47 
Ct Pc cceccoecese 19 
Grand Western.......... 41 
Sh is ccncnaeeeee 160 
Hereford and Gloucester... 60 
Le 27 
Leeds and Liverpool .. 377 
th éi+ncheeneaphde 315 
Leicester & Northampton | 77 
Loughborough .......... 4000 
Meiton Mowbray........ 240 
Monmouthshire ......... 175 
Montgomeryshire ....... 70 
EE 320 
Nottiagham............. 240 
ST Es ccna cceecnaba 745 
Portsmouth and Arandel | 25 
PG. inc ohana eens 40 
a 90 
Shrewsbury ............. 170 
SO Heccsccecsaps 125 
Somerset Coal, .......... 135 
Ditto, Lock Fund ,...., 135 
Statfords. & Worcestershire | 800 
Stourbridge ............ 210 
Stratford-on- BOO Seccsca 20 
Stroudwater ............ 600 
Swansea .......... saed ae 195 
TEED cotSesdcccccce 140 
Thames and Medway 22 10 
Thames and Severn, New | 26 
Trent & Mersey ........ 2150 
Warwickand Birmingh. f } 232 
Warwick and Naptan . 210 
Worcester & Birmingham 34 
Docks. 
Peer 118 
SUED... choaceced ed 192 
BOOED cccclhcce. codes 145 
Commercial ............. 80 


Per 


Div. per 












Ditto, Loan 
Vauxhall 
WN esc cctuseenddes 
Water-works. 
SD ccc. wnseceasené 
See ROR cc cccvcacee 
Grand Junction.......... 
Pe ccicntidcscoocsecese 
London Bridge .......... 
South London .......... 
West Middlesex 
York Buildings ... ..... 
Insurances. 


eeeereew were eenee 


eee eee eee ewww en eeee 
eee ewww waneeee 


British 


BD cnccoccccescocsses 
Imperial Fire..........-. 
SU NN ctcdhbooeeeée 
i . s.ceesoagess 
London Fire 
London Ship 
Provident 


ee eee eee ween ee enee 


ore eee ee nenee 


Sun Fite Lab ie duns seaed 


Gas Lights. 
Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 
Company .........+++ 
City Gas Light Company. 
Ditto, New .........006. 
South London 
Teperial....cscccccccces 


Literary Institutions. 
London 


ee @88888 


Survey ....cvcccccccccee 
Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart.........-.- 
British Copper Company. 
Golden Lane Brewery... 
Ditto 
London Com. Sale Rooms 

Carnatic Stock Ist class . 
eer 2d ditto . 


eee ere eee eee 





VEaawSS 


Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9,’Change-Alley,Cornhill, 
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288 
DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th Aug. to 24th September, 1833, 


3 Pr.C.|3 Pr. C.134 Pr.C.|4 Pr. C.IN 4Pr.c. Long 
Red. Cons. ; Cons. | Ann. Annuities. 


1007101 |1013 2 /21 5-16 
djioe 101 160 
01 1003)! 
Loopier 101 
LOL 104/101 
101 


lol & Blog = glong 5-16 
10031119)101 21} 5-16 
fic 1 st ; 
101 


3 


‘ 


| 


3 


| 
| 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 1822, have been advertised to be paid off. 
JAMES WETENAALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—Sepr. 25th, 1893, 


Amsterdam, c. f............- 10 Austrian Bonds ........ 
Ditto .... 0000000. at sight Chilian Bonds ws 
Rotterdam ....eeseees 1 11 Ditto, for the Acct. .... 
ADIWEFP .oeccceeereeeerees Columbian Bonds ...... 
Hamburgh ......sseeceaees Ditto, for the Acct. ....|574 7% Giti 
Altona. « oc vccccs cece cvecee| é Danish Bonds ......../914 903 91 
Paris,......... 3 days sight) 25 Do. Marks Banco ,..... 
Ditto... ....eeeee- 3 months) 26 Neapolitan Bonds ,,.... 
Bourdeaux sonesel ae Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Frankfort on the main ......j!59 Peruvian Scrip. ........ 
Petersburgh, per rble. ......| 83 Poyas Bonds .......... 
Berlin cur. dolls. ..........| 7 Prussian Bonds ........ 
Vienna, effective 2 m. Flor. .,| 10 ee a 
TANS ccccns GOEe: chooses Do. for the Acct. ...... 
BEGRES Bosc dc 0668.08 cccceel OF Russian Bonds ........ 
Cadis cecccces veces] 3D Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Bilboa......... ccececl aw Spanish 5 per Ct. Con- 
Barcelona .....cceceeeeees 35) GE nc cccy de wowews 
nach ob066dees ss seusn ee Do, for the Acct. ....../8 
SY Do. 170 and 255 Bonds |37° 
GIDPOMRE cece cccccccccccs Oe Bic DBWdesesoeees 
LeGROtR ciiccccccccccccces Spanish 5 per Cent. 
Gene ..cccccescccee : Consols, 1$23.,.,.... 
Venice, Italian Liv. ........} 28 Do. for the Acct. ,..... 
BEONR 00 cdiccccVoccecceves French Reats,......... 
Ue French Scrip. 0.2.00. 
Palermo, ... per OZ. .....6.- Do. Bank Shares ...... 
Lisbon ,. 46.068: i Russian Inscription .... 
CpettO.o oc cesccccccecdé bese Do. Metallic ......cc0 
Bee SOME Ono 4c cues od qetees Spauish Bonds, 1820... .. 
REG, codedece cvce cd ectbice Do. for the Account.,... 
Dablhe.. cc cccccccccscceess Spanish National 53 per 
Cork *eeeeeeeae eeeeeeeeee ee Cent. eeeeee “eens 


BULLION AT PER OUNCE. 
Portugal Gold in Coin ........£ 0 © O§ New Dollars ..,......c.0000-£9 4 9 
Foreign Gold in Bars,,........ 0 0 0| Silver in Bars, Sisudard note 2 
New bloons eteseeeteeesee 3 15 6 


~~ [F. Warr, Passage, Holbora. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


“ The Complaint of Despair,” will appear in our next. If the author 
has not as yet yielded to that fate which he seems so anxious of meeting; 
if he has ceased to feel the subduing influence which not only despair, but 
contending elements seem to have exercised over him; if ‘ the star of his 
hope” has once more beamed upon him, and given back the raptures of 
his happier days, we should be extremely happy to be favoured with a 
continuance of his communications. 


“ The Half Hang it,” in our next. 


C. S. will receive a private communication from us in a few days. 


** The Song of the Gathering,” will appear as early as possible. 


“ Locked in, or Dramatic Horrors,” and the “ Blind Widow's Son,” are 
under consideration. 


Minvane, in our next. 
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